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Roval AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY of 


ND. 
PAVILION DINNER, — Fi 

Tickets for the Povilien Dinner will 1 aot e Finance 
a ent of the Show Lincoln :—(1.) To MEMBERS 
0 LY, on TUESDAY, July 8 from 12 wetncke a a Pail a 

in the afternoon; and (2.) to MEMBERS, or THELK 
ORIEN DS. - THE *POLLOWING DAY, from 8 o’clock in the 
forenoon till 3 o'clock in the afternoon.—To prevent disappoint- 
rt Members of the Society, intending to dine on the occasion, 
uested, on reaching Lincoln, to make the earliest appli- 

tn Jn for Tickets. 


J ype SOCIETY OF LONDON.— 


NOTICE to CONTRIBUTORS of BRITISH SPECIMENS. 
-The LIST of SESIOE RATA for = 





may obtained on 
E. DENNES, Secretary. 
ord-street, Strand, June 30, 1854. 


REIGN EXCHANGE CLUB in connexion 
with the BOTANICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.—The 
Bules for ———. and Distribution may be obtained on 
written tion to J. T. Syme, Esq., 20, Bedford-street, Strand. 





where only twelve Young Ladies are received. 
cious, healthily situate, close to the sea. 
ments are in every respect those of a private family. French and 
German by resident foreign Governesses. 


ments. References to Parents of 
inclusive, address the 


Gentlemen, there are a 
moderate, and they exclude all at, For the Prospectus, with 


RIGHTON.—EDUCATION.—There are 
VACANCIES in a FIRST-CLASS ESTABLISHMENT, 
The house is spa- 

The domestic arrange- 


Signor F. Lablache, 
Messrs. E. de Paris, J. Michau, &c. attend for the Accomplish- 
Pupils. For terms, which are 
isses BERNCASTEL, 11, Portland- -place, 
Marine-parade, Brighton. 


DUCATION IN GERMANY.—At a First- 
class School at BONN, ae Te in 1833, for Thirty Young 
FEW ANCIES. The terms are 





references, address , who is now in London, to Messrs. 
Hookham's Library, Old Bond-street. 


DUCATION.—At a select Establishment for 

YOUNG LADIES S, in seo iuamatiate neighbourhood of 
Regent's Park, one will be Ae NCIES. after the ensuing vaca- 
tion, for TWO OR THRE E PUPILS. The number of boarders 
receiv ved ane Hunited. the advantages of a private family are 








ith the discipline necessary for training the mind of 





E WORCESTER SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
The inet EXH EDITION of the at shoves Society will be opened 
UST NEXT. 


io AUG" 
ks of Art intended for Exhibition must be gagged to the 
geretaryy an and delivered “ the Society’s Rooms in Worcester, or 
to Mr. ay of No. 6, New Comapen einen, Soho, London, 
onor before the 5th day of August ne 
e of the Works hose a Artists only to whom the 
Society’s Circular has been sent, will be paid by the iety. 
ot detailed preapecas. and acopy of the Notice to Artists, will 
forwarded on application, 
E. BICKERTON EVANS, 
THOS. SOUTHALL, 
Worcester, June 1, 1854. 


Honorary 
Secretaries. 


outh, A ph mod solid, and ornamental Education is imparted, 

on the soundest religious principles. The most unexcep- 
tionable references can be given and will be required.— For address 
apply to A. Z., Mr. Weston’s, 40, Rathbone-place. 


DUCATION in GERMANY.—Mr. Hirscu, 
uttgart, pes a few VACANCIES in his Establishment 

for yOuNG GENTLEMEN, His Pupils have the advantage of 
attending the Royal College and the Royal Polytechnic School, as 
well as of receiving instruction frem Masters. Keferences can be 
given to Gentlemen in London whose sons are under Mr. Hirsch’s 
care, and who have themselves visited and expressed their satis- 
faction with the Establishment. Terms, Fifty Guineas per 
aan. Mr. Hirsch will arrive in London on July 17, to make 
its for any upils, and for ten days thereafter 











Tees ADJOURNED PUBLIC MEETING | of 
GENTE EMES connected with General Lite 
LL BE HELD on WEDNESDAY EVENING 
or the io of July, at the FREEMASONS’ TAVERN, 
Gelockprecigely. aud the Commi os appointed at the last Meeting 
lock an n e ng 
ot make their Re as le to be adopted to form 
Literary Men into a ~T1? Incorporation. 


ARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION of 
yer pty Is BBBESY GIVEN, that all DEMANDS 

for SPACE should be sent in by inten tending Exhibitors IM ME- 
DIATELY, or at latest on the Ist of Augus' 
COWEN, Capt. R.E. 


By order. 
Marlborough Hous, Pali Mall, London, Say 13, 1854. 


LERICAL, SCHOLASTIC and GOVERN- 
Ess AGENCY orrices (late Londoa ; established 1833), 








i Tavistock -Bi yo Coven! rare. — on. 
MA & SON provide Incumbents h Curates, and the 
sobibte, Gentry, and 1 Principals of Schools with Tu Gover. 
nesses, and Compani Ecclesi: land 
Beholatic 


reperty, ‘and recommend Schools, &c. Prospectuses, 
ded upon’ for Ci and Scho- 
ted to forward their address. 


HE GOVERN ESSES INSTITUTION, 34, 











Soho-square—Mrs. WAGHORN, who has resided many 
_— rs abroad, respectful. invites the stteation yi the Nobility, 
entry, and Princi a ? fai 1 her pega of En 7 and 


Forei ign E HERS, COMPANLO pat 
TORS, and PROFESSORS, School pro A. Conahaeel, and 

Pupils introduced in England, France,and Germany. No c e 
to Principals. 


a rong ae EXAMINER Royal College 
if Prece; rs, Member as She Fries ical Society AE Lenten, 

ives LESSONS i in m the GER ALTAN and 
ANGUAGES and LITERATURE. — “ i oe option of ton 
png ages in the same Lesson or in alternate Lessons, at 
heir own, or at the Doctor’s residence, 2, CHAN DOS-STREET, 
CAVENDISH. “SQUARE. 


UEENWOOD COLLEGE, near Stockbridge, 
Hants, Le teegeey oy Spine. South- Western Railway.) 
See Prospectus, to be had of Geo. a Principal. 
The Second’ Session of 1854 Ebene July 


ABBOW SCHOOL. — Under the epecial 
ction of the Head Master.—A LIMITED Pht 

of PUPILS are carefull PREPARED for ADMISSION by a 
married Clergyman, M.A., of Trinity College, poe nd who 
ies a spacious man nsion and grounds, on a dry soil, and ina 
peculiarly healthy situation, on the South C References to 
eminent London physicians For terms A. to Mr. Paituirs, 
Bookseller, Bernard-street, Southampton. 


A CLERGYMAN, M.A. of Cambridge, and 
educated at Harrow, resident in a desirable locality a few 
miles from Town, RECEIVES a limited number of PUPILS to 
Prepare for Harrow, Eton, and s Public yt —s hest 
references given.—Address, the E. P., care of hn, 
Booksell llers,4, York-street, Gevenbganiian. — 


ELMONT HOUSE, SHREWSBURY. — Miss 
COOKE (Successor to M prenr KECEILVES into her 
house a limited number of YOUNG L DIES, to whom she im- 
Parts a superior EDUCATION eel a on religious principles: a 
due regard is also paid to the physical training of her pupils. The 
eioements of Mathematics are taught, if required. Miss Cooke has 
the raluable assistance of a and einer par Parisian 4 resident 
ae tne house.— For te aay Ce other pextioniocs, apply to Miss 
h he highest references can 




















t Hou 
Ser ry to the parents is of the ok aaa 


DUCATION in PARIS. —Baperior . Establich- 
ment for YOUNG LADIES, conducted on the system of 
Mrs. Bray, by_Mdlle. de Cornet and her Sisters, 11, fee . Cr 
a ps Elysées.—Mdlle. de CORNET, who rem 

with M ‘Mrs. Bray, will be in London on the lith of J uly, and 

sill leave with her SUPILS on the 2ist.— Prospectuses Mr. 
LFRED Do Vat, Professor of Literature and History, } Pupil and 
Son-in-law of ir. Colart, Tutor to the Royal Children of France, 





y be d with anepoesed each day from One till 
Three o'clock, — Stran da. 
essrs. Walton & Maberly, 


of Mes: 
Ivy-lane ; or of his Triend, = $ ohn Weir, Islington. 


ALNE SCHOOL, WILTS.—The Rev. W. B. 
ACOB, M.A. of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, RECEIVES 

PUPILS to prepare them for the Public Schools, at Forty-four 

a aes annum, Washing inclu 

The cou of instruction embraces Latin, Greek, French, 

Mathematics, Writing, Arithmetic, &c. 

French taught by a resident French Master. 

The situation is healthy, and the grounds epockens, Distant 

six miles Le the Chippenham Station, on the Great Western 

Railway, to and from which there is a Coach twice a day. 

The cers: Gentlemen have kindly allowed to be 








from 9 a.» till dusk, at St. Martin's Hall, Lo 


Monday, at 5, Mr. Arthur Henfrey, F.K.S., * 0: 
Science of Botany to other Branches of ‘Knowledge.’ No.3 
series, L.—at 8, Kev. F. Trench, 
Reading.’ L. 

Writing.’ 20th, 


OCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT 
OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND CUMMERCE. 

The EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN daily 
Bh 

The following days and hours are appointed for 1 Lectures and 


Conversational Meetings at St. Martin’s Hall, in connexion with 
this Exhibition :—Every successive Monday, T 
Saturday, till 26th of August, at 5 and 5 p.«.—Every successive 
Ww ednesday and Thursday, till 24th of August, at 3 p.m. 


uesday, Friday,and 


The following are the arrangements for the ensuing week :— 
On the Relation oft ithe 


‘ et and Bad Delivery in a 
2m. Wednesday, Mr. Horace Grant, 
Thursday, at 3, puveateer Rymer Jones, F. RS. 
*On Modern Discoveries by the Microscope.’ 2ist, Friday, at 5, 


Mr. Williamson, F.R.S.,* On the Relation of Chemistry aud Physics 
to other Branches of Knowledge. : 
Carpenter, F.R.S., L. 
*On Ge, Relations of Physiol: 


No.2 of a series, L.—at 8 
22nd, Saturday, at 5, Mr. T. Huxley, F. “it z 
pus Science to other Branches of 






Kuowled pe. No. 4 of a series, 
The following is the Scale of prices of admission, including the 

Lectures and Discussions :— a 
8. d. 
Season Tickets cscccceses 20 © 
For the Month of | July‘ or ‘August . 6 0 
For One Week ...... 26 
Single admission ...... 06 


By 
P. LE NEVE FOS TER, Secretary. 
Society’s House, Adelphi, July 14, 1854, = 





now open to enter upon ENG NGEMENTS 
INSTITUTIONS during the ensuing Season for the above popular 


ECTURES on ENGLISH COMIC and 
SATIRIC ART.—Mr. R- W. BUSS begs to state that he ig 


subject.— Address, 46, Camden-street, Camden Town, London, 


HE HARP.—BOLEYNE REEVES, Ese., 
will deliver an ILLUSTRATIVE LECTURE on the Bane. 





at the WHITTINGTON CLUB, 37, Arundel -street, Strand, 
THURSDAY EVENING, Jul 


To commence at Half- st 
Eight o'clock. Members free ; id members One Shilling. . 


TAMMERING.—Monsieur F. DUVAL, 

whose method of Curing Stammering has met with great 
success, now resides in Birmingham. His system is founded on 
natural and ne principles, and is perfectly free from drawl. 
He can give the most terms are 
moderate.—17, Bath. -row, Birmingham. 


N EDICAL.—There are VACANCIES at the 
Staffordshire General Infirmary for TWO RESIDENT 
PUPILS. Bo will have wd covecsuniy $ for the study of all 














= tot 

Sq-, 2 Nihionds, Calne, 
New b-€ DALE Y Coanpten Bassett, near Calne, 
Rev. UBENY,Seend, near Devizes, 
H. G. Spr RY. ne ” Bitten m Lodge, near Chippenhai 
BE. ABSOLOM, ra. W bg odge, Blackheath, n Kent, and 


23, Rood-lane, Cit: 
AMES THEOBAL D, Esq., Winchester, 
.. Winchester, 


c. GALE, Es 
EDWARD LOMER, Esq., Southampton. 
*x* The School will re-open on Wednesday, 2nd of August. 


HAW HALL ACADEMY, FLrxTon, near 
Manchester, a CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, and COM- 
MERCIAL SCHOOL, conducted by Mr. JAMES M*DOUGALL, 
ae b y Professional Gentlemen. — Course of Instruction 
ne b hes gen y din an Eng- 
ish “education, with tuition in the Lat tim, Greek, French, and 
German Languages ; instruction in Natural Philosophy and Che- 
mistry, Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geometry, with their yo 
tions. Classes are arranged and placed under competent Tutors 
for the study of Music, Drawing, and Dancing. The premises are 
peculiarly adapted for the i of a well- “regulated Boarding 
Schovl, and are surrounded by grounds which furnish abundant 
space and means for recreation. The domestic arrangements will 
be found such as to secure to the P — the advantages of pure air 
— or comfort, both in the class-rooms and sleeping apart- 











“. tuses of Terms, &c., with references to the parents and 
guardians of children now being educated at the School, may be 
obtained through the post, 


OTTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE.—The 
ELMS.—Under the general superintendence of the MISSES 
WILSON. 
Particulars, with an entire List of the Professors and Teachers, 
pe — the following is extracted, may be had on application 
The Bibie and its Literature—Rev. W. H. Stowell, D.D. 
Mental and Moral Lp mn Fe John Hoppus, LL.D. F.R.S. 
Botany, Geology, and Natural History—Trevet! oy? Lrg LL.D. 
Latin, English, and the Mathematics—Mr. Orland 
Special arrangements are made for the preparatory -- a and 
accommodation of the Junior Pupils. 
The Term will commence August 1. 


NIVERSITY of FRANCE—COLLEGE 
OF DIEPPE.—The College of Dieppe, from its organization, 
occupies a high rank among establishments of a similar class in 
rance. Prospectuses may be had of Wedlake & Co., 118, Fen- 
church-street, City. The terms are 401. a annum, without any 
Py whatever, washing being included. Pupils enter at avy part 
, and are only chargesble from the day of their arrival 
st the ea. There are thirty different Professors attached 
to the College, for French, English, German, Music, Drawing, 
Mathematics: Literature. Grammar, wie Greek, Latin, Logic, 
Physics, Chemistry, Architectural and Ornamental Drawing, 
Geometry, Astronomy, Engineering, &c. &c. 
N.B. The Lady of the Principal is a Protestant. The English 
Professor, a Protestant also,accompanies the English Pupils to 
the English Chapel every Sunday. 


OOR PARK MEDICAL and HY DRO- 
PATHIC BOTA DLIse Mert EAR FARNHAM, 
SURREY.—This Institution is NOW PEN. for the RECEPTION 
of PATIENTS, under the ace nt he ee of Dr. EDWARD W. 
aa ty A.M. M.D., Edinburgh. 
Dr. Lane may be consulted in London, until further notice, 














40, Somerset-street, Portman-square. 


of Beds in the Infirmary 
is 120.—For pw my particulars and Terms, address to the House 
Surceon, County Infirmary, Stafford. 


NV EDICAL.—A Surgeon in good practice, 
residing in a healthy district within thirty miles of London, 
and of eas: you, is willing to RECEIVE into his house an IN- 








VALID, or Sick Child under 16 years of uiring c f 

air ane | inedical or surgical ft em ea 4 —A M 

Ef > De ae Bookseller, 13, Upper King-street, Rus- 
eif-s{uare. Ma 


YOUNG “MAN devoting his time to Literary 

Pursuits WISHES FOR EMPLOYMENT of any kind 
where strict attention and integrity will be duly appreciated.— 
Address ©. C., Post-office, Woolpit, Suffolk. 


ITERARY and SCIENTIFIC INSTITU- 

TIONS may obtain LECTURES on CHEMISTRY, illus- 
trated with numerous Ex a. by applying to Mr. T. A. 
Saurn, 244, Blackfriars-road, London. 


O NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS. _- 

A Gentlemen, who has been five years engaged as RE- 

PORTER for the Irish Press, wishes to obtain an ENGAGE- 

MENT ofa similar character for an English or Scotch Newspaper, 

either Metropolitan or Provinetel.- —Address X., Street Brothers, 
11, Ser Serle-street. Lincoln's Inn-tields. 


O EDITORS AND PUBLISHERS. —The 
Ww SITES OF SRYERAL WELL-KNOWN WORKS, and 
of numerous articles in views of the highest class, wishes to find 
LITERARY EM Prov MENT, either permanent or temporary. 
His Cue y include an ‘extensive poewsetae of German 
Literature.—Address G. K., Post office, 
R SALE, A SHARE (with - Proprietor’ s 
House Ticket) in the LONDON INSTITUTION. Price 82. 
wlpply. by Letter only, to H. O. B., 16, Salisbury-square, Fleet- 
str 


~4LASS PAINTING.—To AMATEURS.— 
All Maberinke for this Art, with Instruction, if required, 

may be had from C. Heatoy, Glass Painter, 94, Albany-street, 
Regent’ 8 Park. 


PASSPORTS AND HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 
ASSPORTS. — Epwarp_ cre obtains 


a Foreign-Office Passports, mounts 
Roan Cases, and procures the 
and each visa, 18, ; mounting 
Pencil and Pocket, de. 6d. ; ;in Gs 
Guides for all parts of the Wor Pk 
Epwarp SrTanxrorp, Map 
London. 









































ORTH BRITISH 

The Latest Day for 

BILLS in London will be WE 
London : Hamitton, Apa 





TO ADV 

HE DUBLIN QUA 

of MEDICAL SCIENCE for AU Sew Ph est Day for 

secsiving BILLS and ADVERTISEMENTS is MONDAY. the 
24th inst 

Dublin: Hopes & Suirm, Grafton-street. London: Simrxix, 





at 61, Conduit-street, Regent- 4 on Tuesdays and Fridays, 
between half-past 10 and half- -past 





ManrsHatt & Co. 
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THE PERVERSE WIDOW, Sc. 
OWLEY’S WORKS, 1069, with Autographs, 





to renew the appeal they m 








HE FRIENDS of the late Mr. WILLIAM 
PICKERING, so well known asa highly hey ade a short 


<= 
IDING SCHOOL, Onstow-TERRacg, B 


— Mr. J. MASON instru ts i 
of RI bixa for the Parede, Rond-cr Fila’ Tete approved 
Miss Mason. Om Ladi 











seller and Publisher, be, , or Field. es attended 
c. as a already ann unced. e since on of his Children, who are ¥ three minutes.—N.B. Gen: 
Appir10nau No’ -.' have been called upon » this journal to | fortunes to a s of dependence ; and, but for the ti mely & aid hours, sy 8 to 10 a.m, 6 to 9P-m.—* The School is y complete 
give the grounds of my faith in the g e Aut —" 80 At rendered, it might have been even to poverty | and for advanced Pupils there is an open circular ride. Me Mason} 
contained in the above book, of pe s who have iain | in their | oy want. anxious attention, and the unobtrusive, quiet, md j de. 
uve for or four generations ; Pand this so fully and clearly | Some months since, in order to save his property for his general meauour of his Daughter towards her bu we 
e the scru! es of a Gentleman who, in his capacity of Coseiors from the ees ee of a sure, secure for them the patronage they so merit?’ 
ry tele  eoreas rude; ia already committed to the contrary ofa Kentad- easenmnh Mr. Pane. 
. To have done thi in a public journal Saieaa ing. declared Meet of Bankrupt pt. rte Eo of thie step and the 
and have consumed m receding period of anxiety so se ously ected h as com- BOO 
my own. ‘AD as the nature of the dispute } ag not admit the pletely to hi m for and in this state of suffer- KSELLERS and STATIONERS— 
esibility of an incontrovertible decision, or “ last .” it would he continued until hii TO BE DISPOSED OF, an excellent BOOKSEL LLER and 
encroached more upon the forbearance of the reader than hree Daughters beiv ‘ats without support, all those who were | STATIONERS BUSINESS, in a thriving neighbourhood ia 
the “claims of the subject would have justified. Men of eminent | connected with Mr. Pickering’ in business, and also the public, are verpool, ours. *T e advertiser can give mos, 
learning have written ingenious and elaborate pamphiets to a like | earnestly solicited for aid a sum of money sufficient aon, Sensene Dene sing of the Business, and can re. 
whieh, ; although they have been deem » have | yield them a permanent, = umble income, which by their ro wer e same as an eligib fora 
Peon devoid of that stration which the subject does not | 3wn industry they may be enab BS to inerease. = nt Jectiacions apply, . by letter only, to K. came et Mears, 
admit of, but which is exacted by the Editor of the Athenawm | The following have kindly undertaken to receive Subscriptions : nnell & Sons, Liverpoo 
from m 2 whe Ley ouly faithfully escribed, and offered for sale, Rev. D ndinel, Oxford. HE STAT 
an article which I had bought for that purpose. Sir Henry lis, British Museu gs ATUE FOUNDRY and BRONZE 
If it had been a question of mere cu oalty I should most likely Mr. Hen: 08s, 42, Devonshire-strect, Portland-place. ORKS, Lower Belgrave-place, Pimlico.—All Works of xt 
have relinquished it much earlier. But feelin; 7 my commer- Mr. Hatel ard. 1 187, Piccadil in the vs various smetals executed at the above Foundry. 
reputation was more or less involved in it, and yf con- r. L. A. Lewis, 135, Fl arene 
vinced of the truth of the position which I had ta turned 


my thoughts to the possibility that as might A. external = 
Tea aexible proofs whereby it -~ rie maintained, and which by 
even yie! 
ao 4. to Fl vos — the yeskionse 
during her fective of the Widow, | that the parish regis 
or other local records m ight be foun a as of throwing 4 
light upon this vexed gud and “ perverse” affair. My attempt was not 
unattended with s y the patient attention to my ingui- 
ries, and the confiding hing goodness of the present owner of that do- 
main, I of doen poor . With an | telive’ Se for ad 
, of documen one < eve Ww place the 
ponies the = rs. Boeve: yon her dis- 
ute. I will readily submit them, with the Lg to the examina- 
ion of any Gentleman, or lay them before any competent tribunal. 
Bristol, July 12, 1854. HOMAS KensLake. 


OOD-ENGRAVING. — WANTED, a 
respectable Youth as a PUPIL to the above Profession. An 
portant will also be afforded him of learning the Practice of 
PHO OGRAP PHY.—Apply to Mr. Tomas Botton, 16, St. Augus- 
tine- ney Camden-square, Camden-town. 


TINTON’ S ANCIENT and MODERN 

LOURS, with their Gauntas and Artistical Properties. 

Post aa cloth, lettered, price 
i & Co. 

“ Artists can see at a ag Kae ok what colours a are fitted for use, and 
bes 4 ought to to ber rejecte Hi 


book of great value. ed rt Jou 
Lad Thee comenany of colours is very comin? "—Literary Gazetie. 
“Invaluable toartists.”— Morning Chronicle. 


T° PUBLISHERS, MANUFACTURERS, 
and OTHERS.—THOMAS BOLTON, Draughtsman and 
Engraver on Wood, begs to inform the ve and his connexion 
—_, * that he has removed from his late residence in Hamil- 


No. 16, ST. AUGUSTINE-ROAD, Camden-square, Camden-town, 
where he has formed an extensive and efficient establishment for 
producing in a style. of excellence, jon ines with economy yy 


ness, and any q intruste 
care. 


ROCUL O PROFANI.—WANTED, LITE- 
RARY SLOP-WORK, in Prose or Rhyme. —Good Readable 
Prose, in any quantity, on any subject, as per specification ; Ditto 
Rhyme, equal to average poetry.—*x* Publishers whose eyes are 
open ‘shou d look to this. mig to Hack-oFr-aALL-Work, care of 
r. E. T. Prince, Ropewalk, Bristo 


NSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY, 179, 
REGENT-STREET.—Messrs. COCKE & CO. respectfully 
solicit the attention of amateurs to the COLLOD DLON, manufac- 
tared only by them from the formule of Mr. W. A. Delferier. This 
Collodion is superior to any other, _ will = injure by keeping. 
Waxed, Iodized and Albumeniz rs of the first quality ; also 
Photographic Chemicals of every kine from their own Laboratory. 


NSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY, 179, 
REGENT-STREET.— Portraits, oe of Pictures, Seulp- 
ture, &c, taken, and INSTRUCTION in the Art Tomy daily, by 
Mr. ‘ARCHIBALD LEWIs COCKE. Pix App 
of all kinds constantly on Sale. 


v4 8, NEWGATE-STREET.—The LONDON 
SCHOOL of PHOTUGRAPHY.—At this Institution 
Ladies ‘and Gentlemen may learn, in one hour, to take Portraits 


and p the necessary Apparatus for 5. No 
_— is made for the instruction. 


AYALL’S PORTRAIT GALLERIES, 224, 


Pore t-street, and 433, West Strand.—DAGUE RREOTY PE 
MINIATURES, in the highest style of Art, taken ew: —* Mr. 
Mayall’s portraits represent the high art of the daguerreotype 
they are as superior to the generality ‘e such pictures as a ‘an ate 
raving is to a coarse woodcut.”— Art-Journal, Nov. 1 


———_ 





which 






































-B. An extensive assortment of transparent Photo raphic 
Views of London, Paris, a asec Versailles, &c. for the 
Stereoscope and Magic Lante 





HE, EXHIBITION of PHOTOGRAPHS, by 
the most eminent English and a Artists, is OPEN 
DAILY from Ten till Five. Free Adm 
A ortrait by Mr. Talbot's Patent Process, One Guinea ; additional 
se ies (enehh, Five Shillings. A Coloured Portrait, highly 


Miniatures. Oil-Paintines, Water-Colour, and Chalk Drawings 
ae hedand Colouredin imitation of the Originals. Views 
Country Siansions a en at a short notice. 


. = 








Photographic Institution, 168, New Bond-street. 


Pree hall TRAVELLERS can IN SURE 

poieee RAILWAY ACCIDENTS by the YEAR, for terms 

SiS. or for the viele of LIFE, on application to the Book- 

ae "lerks at the Prinei cipal Railway Stations, and at the Offices of 

the Railway Passengers er ji Pecmpeny. 3, Old Broad-strect, 
WILLIA VIAN, Secretary. 


O PRINTERS PLAIN and FANC oz STA- 
grosens, BuOKSE and Others.— GE begs 
LUABLE GON GRINS FOR 
100%. to 8, ‘S000 in value, 
‘olem: 


Apply to Mr. Pace, Valuer to the | Trad 
and Auctioneer, Office from 9 till "3, 





mdon. 





Mr William a 14, any 

Mr. mene ey Jigh-street, Oxford. 

Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson, W cilingten etrest, Strand. 
Mr. Stewart, King William-street, Strand. 

Mr. Toovey, 177, i 
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CAPEL CURE, ee and‘ H. “AR WOOD HARWOOD, Esq. 

EETING GOVERNORS, held in Craven- street, on 
WEDNE ESDAY, the Sth day of July, 1x54, the cases of 20 Peti- 
tioners were considered, of by 15 were approved, 3 rejected ,1 
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and by the Secretary, No. 7, 
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aL r. P. at 
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ne to support 
Charity, and where the Society meet on the first Wednesday i: ~ 
every month, JOSEPH LUNN, Secretary. 
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ready, containing 900 Choice, U: and Curious Books 2; at 

1,200 Ancient and Modern N 
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ee important scale of ~~ view r. E. si 
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_ JoserH HH LEONARD, Avcrroyezr, Bosto TOM, Library of the late rom BASSETT CAMPBELL, E QUEENS BEPORS sao en + 

ro NITED STATES.— of BUOKS, PAI EN THE EST. 
ered UENGRAVINGS, or other respectfully 30 elicited. ME. HODG SON will SELL by J AUCTION, at = This interesting new Historical Work, in 2 NOUR Por- 
— IxGs, H NARD. his Great Room, 192, Fleet-street, on MONDAY, July 24, | traits, will shortly appear, and those who desire copies on the Bcay 
Meet | and, foloing dar ak mai gate ay VALUABLE BODES I | of pene oe aah balbaee te Mecsas ose 
Jicioug d.. on be oe, BELL (by order of the Executors) ; mean’ which are Patrick, | Blackett _ 

ra? WO age Lost {rpeid, ) Whitby, and Lowman’s ( Commentary, 8 vols. — 





ker 33 vols.—C ish Poets. J » 
lagazing, POSTER & & SON. on "directed by the | or vols. ha oreaicetieet History of England, U RRAY Ss HAN DBOOK FOR FRANCE. 
remy Executors of the late JAMES HOLFOR Bea. to SELL | 2 vols. calf extra—Hallam’s Middle Ages, 3 vols. calf extra— New Edition, Corrected and Revised to 1854, is now ready. 














10N, on the Premises Fm dy tetewe po E e 26th day Layard’s Nineveh, and Discoveries in Nineveh and Babylon, 4 vols. John M , Albem reet. 
ERS Te at 1 o'clock bras Previously disposed of rivate con- | calf extra--Strickland’s Lives of the Queens of) Ep; jand 8 vols. 8vo. easstenanati arloc 
thoed it inet) the GR ROUND peas! E of HOLFURD } HOUSE, in the —Rauke's History of the Popes, 2:vola— —teo ; # Diary: vo Is. calf teh Sditham Sthemeencantes 300 0 
¥ jor ap unex: term 0} y' ex = lary, voi morocco—. cyclopsedia ricana, - 
Eive mest ar -rent of 183l. 58. per annum, exclusive of 6 acres of | 13 me pd at Ttistice of the Peace, by Bere and Ay last A SYSTEM of PRA RACTICAL /MATHEMA. 
9 addi land, for which a small rent (304, 38. 9d.) is papehie. 7 ine edition, 6 vols. The Works of Burke, Hume, Smollett. ollin, TICS ; containing Elements of Algebra and G ; to 
feo mansion is —— in the » oer eae of the Park, surrounded Hooke, Gibbon, Russell, Robertson, Faley, | a s pielding, which are annexed, accurate Tables of Logarithms, with Ex: plena- 
Mean, its own whi y laid out, aud cpavententiy Foaksveare. st and other Standard Authors. Poetical Works of | tions and Examples of Spots Construction 7% Use. 
— screened the blic ry The A- was original! y desig: Byren, Wordsworth, Hemans, Rogers, Beatti tie Collins, and others, By JOHN DAVIDSON 
0 by Mr. us , and extensive additions and improve- | many in calf, morocco, and other bindings. Early Printed Classics, “To those who are in want of pesmutelieapinesed and cheap 
ments have been made within the last three years, under the | Divinity, &c. &c. text-book on the subjects treated we cordially recommend Mr. 
rks of immediate ae the late owner, who spared no To be viewed, and Catalogues had. Davidson's volume.”—electic Review. 
= expense in and adapting it for the yo a = Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ; Longman 
——. family 0! 4 The arrangements include the ordinary | Standard Theological Booka, ~ uéres and Bound, | imported ute, Edinburg’ & Co.; Whittaker & 
SICAL nal outs for domestic - Day om with - a rr en Co. ; and Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 
reception of society. 
Annan; te ft tie rors on the ground floor are lofty, just in theif M*; HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, at DYMOCKS CHSAR. 
testret proportions, an ond edn admirable in fn their arra: yr for egress i < ibis le Guns Room, a, bi poct-ctrest, a suuReDAL J ae, a Map of 
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—. teoon occupying the centre of the house, and from the dome (of STANDARD THEOLOGICAL BOOKS in Quires and Bound : CA 30 Lit CHAAR ‘OPERA OMNIA ; 
stained glass) is suspended an el chandelier, which, lighted | comprising Butler's (Rev. Alban) Lives of the Saints, 4 vols. 8vo. | | By ni eee xemplaria Fidem Recensita, Notulis Ser- 
with gas, brillisntly illuminates lendid apartment. Ad- | 5x copies—Douay Bible, with Notes, by Rev. Dr. Challoner, 17 a one xaratis Illustrate, et Indice Nominum Pro- 
4 Co.'s joining to, ond comment a with, the Xa) are ome, ON plates, aga 4to. a copies “~~ Bible. plates, a 226 as eet 8 DYM look. uD. ; 23, a Sebelerum. Studio 
acing corrid Ann of rooms :—a study. jies— Br. ', 12m0. 36 co} — Re 
= wines ota, a ball-room of magnificent ay ee ty 2 oy poo pe he et Cina History, Sra Impensis Bell e te, et Oliver et Boyd, Edinburgi ; 
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ecorated int the “style of f Francis I, 24 50 copies—Pope and Maguire's Discussion, 12mo. pr ws item apd Longian “ ? Goes Homilte ton et Soc.; Simpkin 











from 2% fpocemeervaery ; 3,8 library, Lay cnapeees, and li a | of Christian, 36 copies — —De Ligns ’s Life of Christ, plates, Imp. ove, 
4 roof ; room, room, an 17 copies, morocco am numerous copies of other e010- ~ 
et, Pa [f iadoir: lediew morning-room, drawing-room, and ante-room (the | gical Publications. ck ANGLO-SAXON AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES, 
last three are : re decorated =o pone ae e. and = ee To be viewed, and Catalogues sent on application. REY. DR. BOSWORTH’S COMPENDIOUS 
oe drawing-room, whic! enric! le of Louis . : 5 
ISTS, IV., and is perfect both 1 in proportion and harmony of deco- Large and Valuable Collection of Music, and very Choice | 305.) Aras BAXOM and ENGLIGH DICTION ARY. 8vo. 
LE BR ee Musical ‘Instruments, ggg ma 
- . = 
Workon [| issspacious vestibule and grand. staircase, which, as well as two pe TTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- | REV. W. BARNES'S ANGLO-SAXON DE- 
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ich may acoommodate a numerous ae Seen: is admirably arranged, | Private Competlons, lodeding those of the late SIGNOR CE- Ver r wa founded on Rasx’s, with Reading Lessons in 
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house and 8 perfect, and effected bya | named and other Collections, including two 6j-octave Grand 
+ Pb sewer Sich late Mr He Holford, at an expense of about | Square Pianofortes by Broadwood, nearly new — Grand Gothic ORtCs A; Selections in Verse and P Press from Anglo-Saxon 
— 3,0001, across he Park, under the ornamental water, into the ‘rm Harp by Erard, nearly new —other: Harpe and Planofortes- Har- iterature, 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 1 
One sewer, hear er-terrace. no ront is approached from | monicums, Concertinas, Flutes, Violins, Violoncellos, an ouble 
RARY the = th “entranea and . with carriage road, | Basses, comprising some very important examples; also a selection R im a B ABN ES’S PHILOLOGICAL 
Pall the winding thi ‘ough the shrub toa lofty porte-cochére, formed | of Stock suited to Country Dealers. 7 _ upon English, and formed from a com- 
of noble ian columns. The south or Park front presents an | Catalogues will be sent on ‘application; if at a distance, on parison of merethen Bixty Lanqrages. being au Introduction 
chasing uniform architestural elevation of centre, with portico and elon- receipt of fourstamps. to the Science of Grammars of all Languages, especially Eng- 
pen ix wings terminating in circular temples; from the grand _ lish, Latin, and Greek. | 8vo. cloth, 98, 
partion wh mie flight ro im Te stepe desoends te ene tensive terrace, To © ‘onchologists. Il SELL - J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square, London. 
is obtained a jew of the metropolis, look- "4 
ULY ing over the ornamental w waters and the undulated enclosures of \ R. J. C. STEVENS wi Just out, French in a Month —The 36th edition, 3s. 6d. boards. 
a 4 the Regent's Park, broken by plantations vee: a ony 'The grounds, AUCTION, at his Great Room, 38, King-street, m ” y 
postage ofabout 11 acres, are planted by shrubs belted by evergreens, and | &2tden, on FRI vay. J tn Ee following day, S 14 ide , DE PORQUET'S TRESOR, for turning Eng- 
have been laid out with a perfect knowledge of landscape gar- | °clock precisely, a ~ -* lish jate F French at Sight ; Secrétaire for ditto, 3s. Gd.— 
qualits. eS I remaiy ofa well Known Amanat ae a —_ Grammar, 38. —Phraseology, 28. 6d.—First Reading Book, 
— Particulars may be ys before the sale, of Messrs. | ¢xample of Conus gloria-maris, C. Omaicus, C. Delessertinnud. the | 99.61. m Dictionary, be 
Crowder & Maynard, Roltttony, i 57, Coleman-street, City ; and of pry Any > — known, and numerous Specimens rarely offered London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
EDI- essrs. Foster, 54, Pall Mall. May be viewed on the day prior and mornings of Sale, and Cata- | A List of 40 other Works for Italian, French, and German, by 
RARY; Holford House, Regent's Park.—The Magnificent Furniture logues had of Mr. J. C. Stevens, 33, King-st street, Covent-garden._ thesame Author, may be had. 
drown p 5 = ak mall 8vo. price 38. 6¢ ? ~ | ROSE’S NEW GENERAL BLOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
others, MESSES. ” FOSTER & SON are directed by HE | CHRISTIAN SEASONS: a Series of| Now complete in 12 vole Svo. elegantly printed, l 8. clotb, 
Fe Er ee eee TAT AY Sabres, eens Reea Serientes gave — Cnctatenan — Lent — Easter— NEW GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL 
mnesiies and about fifteen following ( ys.and Sundays ex: itsuntide— ot owt ietaebeenna DICTIONARY. Projected and partly arranged by the late 
Y ted), at 2 L ivingtons, Waterloo-place. Rev. HUGH JAMES ROSE, B.D., Principal of College, 
we DL RUikE'stthe’Mansign’sSnaledng 1a pests of rit etooon Sk 5 ’ inn, pester 
be and Satin Curtains, 1 Of Utreont ruby Velvet Curtains, 6 THE QU ARTERLY REVIEW ? No. CLXXXIX. This Work tended i defi literature 
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- ape Salvers, Etagéres, Wine Coolers and Ornaments, perforated > y IDICAT, TT} Il, Commorining the Elements of VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY, 
chased Baskets, Tea and Services, full Sets of Spoons and E EDINBURGH MEDICAL and SUR- CLASSIFICATION, BOTANICAL GROGRAPHY, apd 
ity. Vonks Entree Diattaand Coversa Jandelabrum,and eight Dessert GICAL JOURNAL for J ULY is just published, price 4s. 6d. PUSSIL BOTANY, with a Glossary of Terms. vo. 20. 
‘ Dish Covers, five large Salvers and Candlesticks, a sump- 5 Il 
tu lateau for a Ban and used Part I. OnturnaL ComMuNICATIONS, s- ° : : 
— for smaller pasties, a : Naot vicebae Vt ER ases, | 1. Life = al Character of Dr. Abercrombie, by Dr. Douglas Fifth Edition, improved with Additions, price 5¢. 
edi- Ke., em suite—50 able Knives with plated handles, an Air- Marlagan. by Mr. E. H THE FRUIT, FLOWER and KITCHEN 
‘an, Photographic and Scientific Apparatus—a Collection of Pic- | 2. Tropical Fev erand denen y Mr. are. GARD 
a. tures ineluding: choice Copies of celebrated Masters, aud Spe- | ‘ Catalepan, by De. Coldstream, on Hemorrhage, by Mr. oaunal ‘Ld, LUD. & 
near 4. Comparative Pathology of Post Partum ‘ ase, Try the late PATRIOK NE . &e. 
East, Bell remmner. 
- ~~ = Soatelt gence ‘Raaller | ga . On Poisoning with Chloride on oy Dr. Stratton. lt. 
aa Albano ni Bredael a A. Feomyth 6. Asiatic Cholera, by — a + -encll Just published. P 
ae 4 Cala of Wines —. Hook, Claret, Madeira, | pejjingham and Stakes on Diseases of the Heart (continued)— THE AMATEUR GARDENER’ S YEAR- 
mque the Page Port, wt sommes 15 fo bottle. ip all nearly 200 aooen ; also Budd on Diseases of the Liver—Mej gs ane ee on Diseases BO _ 
aad of Uterus—Rarth and Roger, Hughes anc alshe, on Auscul- e » for th ho Cultivate their own Gardens on the Prin- 
ao , Saturday, nesd t t , and Diseases of the Lunzs and Heart— Gibb on Hoop- | A Guide for those who Cultivate ei 7 
iT the Sale, by Ontaleguen’s . 28. i each, to sdmit Sen ean: besides Bibliographical Record of several other | ‘ ciples. i i. —_— et —! tap iculture, with Itestrated Froutisplece 
ed Tard See “Golem treet, vit ae ey a Foster’ — Part If. Progress or Meprcat. Science, By Rev. HENRY “BURGESS, LL.D. & PhD. 
Oficts, 34, Pall Mall Edinburgh: A. &C. Black. London: Longman & Co. Edinburgh: A.& C. Black. London: Longman & Co. 
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HE CRYSTAL PALACE.—The PRAC- 
TICAL MECHANICS’ JOURNAL, price 18., for JULY, 
illustrated by Two large Plate Engravings, and 40 Woodcuts, 
contains Original Articles on the fen ate of the — ES Palace— 
The New Law of Patents for Belgium, which effects a material 
reduction in the cost of Belgic Patents—Iron House Balleiae— 
Blowing Engines, by Neilson & Co., of Glasgow—Papal States 
Patent Laws—Manning’s Mode of Precipitating Sewerage, with 
Specifications of recent Patents Reviews—Correspondence—Pro- 
ceedings of Scientific oy ee Notes— Lists of all 
—— and Designs for the mth. 
rt, 88, Cheapside. Editor's Office (Office for Patents), 47, 
Lincoln's Inn-fields. “yids 








n &vo. price 1 
bh INSPIRATION a. HOLY SCRIP- 
E, its Nature eh Proof. Eight Discourses preached 
before the’ University of Dublin. 
WILLIAM LEE, M.A. 
Fellow an Tutor of Trinity College. 
Rivingtons, Wat aterloo-place. 





his day, in post Svo. cloth, price 10s. 
INAL DISCOURSES at ARGYL E 
CHAPEL, a. By the late Rev. WILLIAM JAY. 
Recently published. 
A PORTRAITURE of Mr. JAY, price 3s, 6d. 
= Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co, 25, Paternoster-row. 
WHEELER’S SMALLER BIBLE CLASS BOOKS, 
This dav, with 16 Maps, in2 vols. 18mo. cloth, price 28. 6d. each, 
A POPULAR ABRIDGMENT of OLD and 
NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY, for Schools, Families, 
and General Keading. Explained 4 Historical and Geographical 


Illustrations, and numerous Map Di: or 
By J. T. WHEELER, F. R.G.S. 


Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 
WHEELER’S SCRIPTURE CLASS BOOKS. 








a 
NALYSIS and SUMMARY of OLD TES- 
TAMENT HISTORY andthe LAWS of MUSES, with a 
Connexion between the Old and New Testaments, an Introduc- 
tory Outlive of the Geography, Political History, &c. By J. T. 
WHEELER, F.R.G.S. Fourth edition, post svo. cloth, 58, ¢d. 


NALYSIS and SUMMARY of NEW TES- 
TAMENT HISTORY; including, 1. The Four Gospels 
harmonized into one continuous Narrative. 2. br Acts of the 
Apostles, and continuous History of St. ron. 3. An Analysis of 
the Epistles and Book of Revelation. 4. An I KF Outline 
of the Geography, C — History, Authenticity, Credibility, and 
Inspiration of the New Testament. The whole illustrated by 
——— Historical, Geographical, and Antiquarian Notes, Chrono- 
logical Tables, &c. Second edition, revised. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 


3. 
HE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of the 
OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS. Illustrated with Five 
coloured Maps, and large igo = Jerusalem, with a Plan of the 
Ancient City. Folio, cloth, 7s. 6 


Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 
USEFUL ELEMENTARY WORKS, 


I. 
ACKWORTH VOCABULARY. New edit. 
18mo. cloth, 1s, 6d, 





ARBAULD'S LEGONS 


FANS. New edition, —_ cloth, 2s. 


POUR DES EN- 


ELLENGER’S FRENCH FABLES. By 


Professor Delille. New — 12mo. cloth, 28, 


ATECHISM of FAMILIAR THINGS. By 


aan Willement. New aud Improved edition, 12mo, 
v. 
ILES’S ENGLISH PARSING LESSONS. 
17th edition, 12mo. cloth, 28. Gd. 
vi. 
E ENDRY’S HISTORIES of GREECE and 
ROME, With Illustrations. 18mo. cloth, 28. each. 
VIL. 
N ANUAL of GEOGRAPHY, PHYSICAL 
Sloth — POLITICAL, With numerous Illustrations. 12mo, 


Vill. 
N ANUAL of HERALDRY. 


Engravings. 12mo. —_ 3e. 


Four Hundred 


i ANUAL of PERSPECTIVE. Illustrated. 


12mo. cloth, 3s. 


xX. 
ICTORIAL FRENCH and ENGLISH 
PRIMER. One Hundred Cuts, price 6d. 


Xi. 
ODWELL’S ENGLISH HISTORY. With 


many Cuts. New edition, R d 
—, -- Bet Sek anon evised and Corrected by Julia 


XIL 
OWBOTHAM’S DERIVATIVE SPEL- 
LING BOOK. 12mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


XI. 
ELECT POETRY for CHILDREN. With 
brief Eplanatory Notes, arranged for the use of Schools and 
pope a By Joseph Payne. llth edition, 18me. cloth, 28, 6d. ; 
edges, 38, 


GTUDIES i in ENGLISH POETRY. By the 


same Author. 12mo, cloth, 68. 


xv. 
E EARTH AND ITS INHABITANTS. 
Margaret E. pogten. New edition. With Coloured Fron- 
tispiece, post 8vo. cloth, 

“This is the Globe “4 Type. Weare conducted through both 
hemispheres, which we are enabled at a glance tosweep frum pole 
to pole. The volume is decidedly the most comprehensive and 

minute digest of Geographical knowledge that exists. 
British Banner, 


Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co, 25, Paternoster-row. 





EDUCATIONAL WORKS 
HE MODERN READER and SPEAKER: 


a Selection of Peetry and Prose from the be of ~~ 
tt Authors; with Extracts for Recitation, preceded by 
Principles of Elocution, &c.&c. By DAVID CHARLES BELL. 
Professor of Elocution and English Literature. Third edition, 

12mo. cloth, 28. 

OUTLINES of MENTAL and MORAL 
SCIENCE, intended for the purposes of General Instruction ; 
with Lexicon of Terms, &c. &c. By DAVID STUART, D.D. 
Second edition, 2s. 6d, 

HYDRAULIC ENGINEERING, its Prin- 
ciples and Practice apelied to Aategiol and Thorough Drainage, 
Conveyance of Wa &e. &c. By JAMES DWYER, C.E. 
Second edition, 8vo. cloth, 128. 6 

AN EASY FIRST BOOK 

For the TRANSLATION of GREEK. By 
Rev. ROBERT W. HARTSHORN, A.M., Master of the Adelai 
Collegiate School, Delgany. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 

COMPENDIUM of HEBREW GRAMMAR, 
designed to facilitate the Study of the Language ; to which are 
ated the FIRST eieat PSALMS in HEBREW, &c._ By Rev. 
WM. DE BURGH, M.A. T.C.D. Second edition, 8yo. cloth, 78, 


SELF- INSTRUCTION IN IRISH; or, the 





Me KEIGHTLEY’S HISTORICAL AND 
CLASSICAL WORK: 
History of England. 2 vols. 12mo. 4th - doh it 
The Volumes are sold separately, 7%. each. 

History of Greece. 12mo. 6th edition, cloth........ 6 
History of Rome. 12mo. 6th edition, cloth ........ 6 
Questions on the Histories. 12mo...... -each 1 
History of India. 8vo. cloth ........00-sceeseeeeee 8 

6 

2 

4 





7 of the Roman Empire. 12mo. 2nd edit. cloth 
Mythology of Ancient ouste and Italy. 8vo. new 
edition, cloth . 
The Mythology ‘Abridged. 18mo. 6th edition, bound 
oe a * With Notes and Introduction. 2nd edit, 
vo. clot! o 
The Catilina and Jugurtha ‘of ‘Saliust, with Notes and 
Excursus, post vo. cloth ......0..c.ccccce scccce 
Tales and Popular Fictions. Woodcuts, feap. 8vo. cl. 
Riomasteny 5 History of eee 12mo. 3rd ae, 


Elementary History of Greece. 18mo. 2nd edit. bd. 
Siomenteny History of Rome. 18mo. 3rd edition, 
UGE cccccccccccccceccesecceeseesessesesssessesesesesese 
These works are used at the chief public schools, and by the 
tutors at the Universities, and are admirably adapted for private 
and self-instruction. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
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Rudiments of that Language pty yt within the C 
of the English Reader, without the Aid ofa Teacher. By JOHN 
O’DALY. Third edition, enlarged, 1s. ; or by post, 18. 

An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on ME- 
CHANICS, By ANDREW SEARLE HART, LL.D. Second 
edition, enlarged, 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON 


The CALCULUS of VARIATIONS. By the 
Rey. JOHN H. ga A.M., Fellow of Trinity College, 


Dublin. 8vo. cloth 

The ANALOGY of RELIGION, Natural 
and Revealed. By JOSEPH BUTLER, LL.D. With Life va 
Author, Mabaso and Index, by WILLIAM FITZGERALD, A.M 
8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

London: William 8S. Orr & Co. Amen-corner. Dublin: James 
M'Glashan, 50, Upper Sackville-street ; and all Booksellers. 





Now ready, the 21st eaition, corrected to the = gaa time, with 


, &e. price 4s. fd. b 
EOGRAPHY. AND HISTORY : selected 

y a Lady for the Use of her own Children. “Revised and 
pM by SAMUEL MAUNDER, Author of * The Treasury 
of Knowledge,’ * The Treasury of Natural History,’ &c. 

London: Longman & Co.; Hamilton & Co.; Simpkin & Co.; 
Whittaker & Co. n “3 hl J. Rivington ; Houlston & Stoneman ; 
H. G. Bohn; C. r& Co.; J.8. Hodson; Tegg & Co. ; 
Hall & Co. ;’and Richardson, ‘Brothers. 


PERRIN'S FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKS.— 
New Edition, 12mo. 28. cloth, 

1. PERRIN’S NEW and EASY METHOD 
of LEARNING the SPELLING and PRONUNCIATION of the 
FRENCH LANGUAGE. By G. GROS. 

33rd Edition, 12mo. price 1s. 6d. cloth 
PERRIN’S ELEMENTS of FRENCH 
coNVERSATION, with Familiar and Easy Dialogues. By C. 
. 28th Edition, 12mo, price 2a. cloth, 
3. PERRIN.—FABLES AMUSANTES. 
Tfamilton &Co.; Whittaker - Co. : Simpkin 


Revue et corrigée par C. GROS. 
Longman & Co. ; 
Houlston & Stoneman; F. & J. Rivington; 
J. Hughes ; Tegg & Co.; J. Green ; 





& Co.; Dulau & Co. 
E. P. Williams ; Cc. in. Law; 
and Hall & Co. 


THE MOST POPULAR SCHOOL HISTORIES. 

Embellished with Plates, Maps. Fngravings, &c. 
TTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. 42nd Edition, 12mo. price 6s, 


strongly bound in roan. 
WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S 
HISTORY of RUME. 30th Edition, 12mo. price 5s. 6d. strongly 


bound in roan. 


WHITTAKER’'S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S 
HISTORY of GREECE, 26th Edition, 12mo, price 5s. 6d, strongly 
bound in roan. 

No Editions of these Works are genuine except they have the 
name of the Publishers, Whittaker & Co., on the title-page. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 








THE AUTHOR'S EDITIONS. 


LLENDORFEF'S METHOD of LEARNING 
i to READ, WRITE, and SPEAK a LANGUAGE in Six 
onths. 

1. ADAPTED to the GERMAN. Written 
expressly for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLENDORFF. 
In Two Parts. Part I. 7th Edition, price 12s. 8vo, cloth.—Part 11. 
3rd Edition, price 12s. 8vo. cloth. The Parts sold separately. 

*,* Introductory Book to Dr. Ollendorff’s method adapted to 
the German, containing a new system of facilitating the study of 
the German Declensions, and Rules on the Gender of Substantives. 


8vo. cloth, 58, 

2, ADAPTED to the FRENCH. Written 
expressly for the English Student. By Dr. H. G.OLLENDORFF. 
Svo. 5th Edition, containing a Treatise on the Gender of French 
Substantives, and an additional Treatise on the French Verbs. 


Price 12s. cloth 
3. ADAPTED to the ITALIAN. Written 
expressly for the English Student. By Dr. H. G.OLLENDORFF. 


8vo. 2nd Edition, price 128. cloth. 


KEYS to the ITALIAN, FRENCH, and 
GERMAN SYSTEMS, prepared by the Author. Price 7a each, 
cloth lettered. 

It is necessary for those who desire to avail themselves of the 
present method to notice that these are the only English Editions 
sanctioned by Dr. Ollendorff, and he deems any other totally in- 

adequate for the purpose of English instruction, and for _ eluci- 
dation of the method so strongly recomm mended ay ‘aptain 
Hall, and other eminent Writers. They should be ordered with 
the Publishers’ name, and, to prevent errors, every copy has its 


number and the gether’ 's signature. 
The above Works are copyrigh 
London : Whittaker & Co. and Dulau & Cos : vend to be had of 
any Bookseller. 








CHRISTISON’S CASAR—NEW EDITION. 


C2488 de BELLO GALLICO et CIVILI 
COMMENTARII. Accedunt Libri de Bello filezandrins, 
.P. Cui nune adjicitur Index Anglice locuples $ J. P Chin a 
THSON. With Maps. 12mo, 4s, roan. 

Translated 


CASSAR’S COMMENTARIES. 
into English by Prof. DUNCAN, 12mo. 7s. cloth. (Simpkin & Co.) 


XENOPHON’S ANABASIS, in English, by 
SPELMAN.—CYRUS'S EXPEDITION into PERSIA, and rd 
RETREAT of the TEN THOUSAND GREEKS. Translated 
= Greek by E.SPELMAN. 12mo. 48. Gd. cloth. (Simpkin 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


HE ODES of ANACREON, the TEIAN 
BARD. Literally wie y aah into English Prose, from the 
best Text ; with the Original @ Metres, Ordo, and polis 
Accentuation, and Critical and alae Notes. By T. W.C 
EDWARDS, ‘M.A. 12mo. 68. boards. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


— GREEK GRAMMAR IN ENGLISH. 
ew Edition, 12mo. 4s. cloth lettered, 
pee Bt RUDIMENTS of GREEK GRAMMAR, 
in the Royal Cos * — Literally Translated 
into English: with the Notes. dy he Rev. ae aK. =s LER, B.D. 
London: Simpkip, Marshall 


EDWARDS'S GREEK DELECTUS. 
Fifth Edition. revised throughout, 12mo, 38, 6d. cloth, 
REEK DELECTUS;; or, First Lessons in 

Greek Construing : adapted to the Rules of Syntax, of es 
Eton Greek Grammar; with Notes o r Passag 
anda Lexicon Verborum. By T. W. C. CEDWAKDS M M.A. Editor 
of the * Eton Latin Grammar,’ with the Accents and Quantity.— 
KEY to ditto, 4s. 6d. cloth. 


EDWARDS'S EXEMPLA GRACA MI- 

NOKA;; or, First Series of Examples to be turned from English 
into Greek: with a Lexicon of ail the Words, in English and 
Greek. Second Edition. 12mo. 2s, 6d. cloth. 

TAYLER’S ETON GREEK GRAMMAR, IN ENGLISH. 


The RUDIMENTS of GREEK GRAMMAR, 
as used in the — Cate ot at ie. paseceliy Leny~ 4 into 
English. By the Rev. H D. — 

London: Sinnpaiae Marshall & © 


XENOPHON’S ANABASIS IN ENGLISH, BY SPELMAN. 


YRUS’S EXPEDITION into PERSIA, and 

the KETREAT of the TEN THOUSAND GREEKS. Trans- 
lated from the Greek of Xenophon, by E. SPELMAN. 12mo. 
4s. 6d. cloth. (Simpkin & Co.) 


CESAR’S COMMENTARIES. Translated 
oe pe by Professor DUNCAN. 12mo, 7s, cloth. (Simpkin 


CHRISTISON’S CHSAR.—NEW EDITION. 


CESARIS de BELLO GALLICO et CIVILI 
COMMENTARII. Accedunt Libri de Bello Alexandrino, Afri- 
cano et Hispaniensi. Editio nova, curante G. DUNCAN, E.C. 
Cui nune adjicitur Index Anglice locuples a J. CHRISTISON. 
With Maps. 12mo. 4s. » lettered. 


The FABLES of PHEDRUS construed into 
ENGLISH. For the use of Grammar Schools. 12mo. 38. cloth. 


PHEDRI AUGUSTI LIBERTI FABULZ 
JESOPIA ad editionem SCHWABII pene descripte. 18mo. 


1s, 6d, cloth. 
This Edition corresponds with the ‘ Pheedrus Construed,’ for the 
use of Grammar Schools. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


Eighth Fdition. 8vo. reduced to 10s. 6d. cloth (pp. 800), 
CHREVELIUS’S LEXICON in GREEK 
d ENGLISH (Falng’s, st Ay use of Colleges and Schools ; 
to which is agaed, o Co Lopicus § English and Greek Lexicon. Edited 
by the Rev. J. R. MAJOR, D. Head Master of King’s College 
School. 

*x* Besides the addition of many words, and a much extended 
variety of meanings, this edition of Schrevelius is adapted to the 
use of Schools by the insertion, as leading worde, of numerous de- 
rivatives, the bay ot —— 1 tu lexicons occasions to the tiry 

h trouble in finding w e seeks. 
—— London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; and Whittaker & Co, 


Just published 
HE PRACTICAL ELOCUTIONIST : an 


ranged expressly ood 
The PRIN 1 NOE rat PAL POSITIONS’ itiusti RATED from 
ti 
PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIES, taken expressly for t this Work. 
By cORRAD ris PINCHES, L.C. 
Member of the Council of the Royal College of Peceepters. 
“ Homines ompiies oculis quam auribus credunt, longum iter 
est per preecepta, breve et efficax per exemp! 
pain ‘ Fiew. ga & Spence (late Sherwood, Gilbert & 
T) rnoster-row. 
— Price 4g, bound in cloth. 


pies et Hispaniensi. Editio nova, curante 
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~ NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC INSTITUTION, 
30, REGENT-STREET, WATERLOO-PLACE. 


Mr. WILLIAM DOLAMORE and Mr. H. BRAME BULLOCK (j/rom the 
Photographic Institution, Bond-strect) beg to announce that they have opened the above central and commodious Pre- 
mises, where it is their intention to carry on the various b hes of busi ted with Photographic Art. 

Messrs. DoLAMORE & BULLOCK, in making this announcement, would invite particular attention to their COLLODION 
PORTRAITS ON PAPER, which, from the completeness of their general arrangements, and the superior light resulting 
from position, added to the strictest personal superint d throughout each stage of the process, they flatter themselves 
will be found more uniform in character and better in every respect than any hitherto offered to the notice of the public. 

essrs. DoLAMoRE & BULLOCK are prepared to Photograph Special Subjects, either in Town or Country—Views of 











M 
Churches, Mansions, Picturesque Scenery, &c.—Architectural and Engineering Works in progress or completed—Machi- 
nery and Specimens of Manufactures—Paintings, Sculpture, and other Works of Art—Antiquities, MSS., Inscriptions, &c. 
—at a short notice ; and will undertake to supply any number of copies required, or deliver the negative plate. 

Messrs. DoLAMORE & BULLOCK supply Cameras and Lenses of the best construction at Manufacturers’ prices, tested 
and approved by them, with every requisite for the Professional, the Amateur, or Tourist. All Papers are prepared by 
them upon the premises, and every care is given in the selection of absolutely Pure Cc 1 

Messrs. DoLAMoRE & BULLOCK give Instructions in the Art, and undertake to teach any one of the most popular 


processes in a few Lessons. 





*,* Terms may be learned on application. 





Now ready at every Bookseller's in Town and Country, 
MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE’S NEW BOOK, 


SUNNY MEMORIES OF FOREIGN LANDS. 
By Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


With Sixty Illustrations. 2 vols. post Svo. cloth, 12s, 
London : Sampson Low, Son & Co. English and American Booksellers and Publishers. 





This day, Tairp Epirioy, at 3s. 6d. 


T A L P A: 
THE CHRONICLES OF A CLAY FARM. 


By CHANDOS WREN HOSKYNS, Esq. 
*,* Of the Original Edition at 8s., illustrated by Grorce CruiksHANK, only a few Copies remain. 
Lovett Reeve, 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 





On the 20th July will be published, price 10s. each, handsomely and strongly bound in cloth, 
VOL. II. OF THE GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISION, AND VOL. II. OF 
THE NATURAL HISTORY DIVISION OF 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH MORE THAN FIVE THOUSAND WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 
CONDUCTED BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 


és A Number of the Cyclopadia is published every Saturday, price 6d. ; one week a number of GzocRaPHY—tlie 
next a number of Natural History ; and a Part, price 2s., on the last day of every month. 


BraDBury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, and to be had by order of all Booksellers and Newsvenders. 





A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS OF NATURAL 
PHENOMENA. 


By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E. F.R.G.S. F.G.S. 


To be completed in Twelve Parts, each containing Three Plates and Letter-press, price 21s. A Part will be published on 
the Ist of each alternate Month. 


Parts I. and IT. are now Published, containing— 
Part I. 
The DISTRIBUTION of MARINE LIFE. By Professor EDWARD FORBES. 
The MOUNTAIN SYSTEMS of EUROPE. By A. K. JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E. 
The GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION of the CURRENTS of AIR, HURRICANES, &c. By A. K. JOHNSTON, 


F.R.S.E. 
Part II. 
The DISTRIBUTION of the MOST IMPORTANT PLANTS YIELDING FOOD. By A. HENFREY, F.RS. F.LS. &c. 
GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION of INDIGENOUS VEGETATION. By A. HENFREY, F.RS8. F.LS. &c. and A. K. 
JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E. 
HYETOGRAPHIC or RAIN MAP of the WORLD. By A. K. JOHNSTON, F.R.SE. 


Part III. will contain— 

A MORAL and STATISTICAL CHART of the GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION of MAN, according to RELIGIOUS 

7 of the PRINCIPAL PROTESTANT MISSION STATIONS, &c. By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, 

2 c. 

MAP of the LINES of EQUAL POLARIZATION in the ATMOSPHERE. By Sir DAVID BREWSTER, K.H. D.C.L. 

F.R.S. Member of the Institute of France, &c. 

TIDAL CHART of the BRITISH SEAS, showing the HOURS of HIGH WATER, DEPTH of the SEA, &c. By JOHN 

SCOTT RUSSELL, Esq. F.R.S.E. and A, KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E. 


W, Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


A Miscellany of Instructive and Amusi ; 
Sciences, and on their Application to the Uses of Life. Illustrated 
by Engravings on Wood. 


EDUCATION. 

Walton & Maberly's Catalogue of Works of Edu- 
cation may be had (gratis) on application, and will 
be sent by Post (free) to any one writing for it. 


ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF ROME—COMPANION TO 
DR. SMITH’S HISTORY OF GREECE, 
With 100 Illustrations on Wood, a New Edition, 7s. 6d. cloth, of 


A HISTORY OF ROME; 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE DEATH OF 
COMMODUS, A.D, 192, 


By Dr. L. Scumrrz, 
Rector of the High School of Edinburgh, 
Editor of * Niebuhr’s Lectures.’ 


“ It will undoubtedly take the place of every other text-book of 


the kind, in our schools and colleges."— American Bibliotheca Sacra. 


LARDNER’S MUSEUM OF 
SCIENCE AND ART. 


Tracts on the Physical 


VOLUME IL., price 1s. 6d. in handsome boarder, 
CONTAINS 
14, Common Tarncs. Arr. 
15. Locomotion IN THE Unitep States. Chapter L 
16, ComeTaRy INFLUENCES. Chapter I. 
17. Locomotion In THE Unitep States, Chapter II. 
18. Common Tu1ngs. Water 
19. Taz Potrer’s Art. Chapter L 
20. Locomotion IN THE UnitTEp States, Chapter III. 
21. Taz PorTgr’s Ant. Chapter II, 
22. Common THinGs. Fire. 
23. Tug PottTger’s Art. Chapter III. 
24. ComeTaRY INFLUENCES. Chapter II. 
25. Toe Porrer’s Art. Chapter IV. 
26. Tug Porrer’s Art. Chapter V. 
*x* The Work is continued in Weekly Numbers at 1d. in 
Monthly Parts at 5d., and Quarterly Volumes at ls. 6d., in Orna- 


mental Boards. 

Sir Davip Brewster. 
“* Dr. Lardner’s Museum,’ one of the few works of the kind 
which can be recommended as at ence popular and accurate.” 
From ‘Tae Times,’ Feb. 9, 1854. 

* This series, besides affordin ye but sound instruction on 
scientific subjects, with which the humblest man in the country 
ought to be acquainted, also undertakes that teaching of ‘Common 
Things’ which Lord Ashburton and every well-wisher of his kind 
are anxious to promote. Many thousand copies of this serviceable 
a have been printed, in the belief and hope that the 

esire for instruction and improvement widely prevails ; and we 
have no fear that such enlightened faith will meet with disap- 
pointmeut.” 


WORKS BY DR. R. G. LATHAM, 


Lats FeLttow or Kine’s CoLtece, CAMBRIDGE. 


The ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Fourth Edi- 
tion. 8vo. Un the Press, 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR for the USE of 
SCHOOLS. Sixth Edition. 12mo. 4», 6d. cloth, 
HANDBOOK of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


12mo. 8s. 6d. cloth. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR for LADIES’ 
SCHOOLS. Fcap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. cloth. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR for COMMERCIAL 
SCHOOLS. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. cloth. 

HISTORY and ETYMOLOGY of ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. For Classical Schools. Feap. 8vo. 18. 6d. cloth. 
FIRST OUTLINES of LOGIC; applied to 
Grammar and Etymology. 12mo. 1s. ¢d. cloth. 


The GERMANIA of TACITUS; with Ethnolo- 
gical Dissertations and Notes. With a Map. Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


DR. SMITH’S 
CLASSICAL DICTIONARIES. 


SMITH’S DICTIONARY of GREEK and 
ROMAN GEOGRAPHY. By various Writers. Illustrated 
with Coins, Plans of Cities, Districts, Battles, &c. Medium 
8vo. Vol. 1. (half the work) now ready, lL. 16s. cloth lettered. 

SMITH’S DICTIONARY of GREEK and 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By various Writers. Second Edi- 
tion, 500 Woodcuts, medium 8vo. 422, 

SMITH’S DICTIONARY of GREEK and 
ROMAN BIOGRAPHY and MYTHOLOGY. By various 
Writers. 500 Wocdcuts, 3 vols. medium 8vo. 5l. 158, 6d, 

SMITH’S NEW CLASSICAL DICTIONARY 
of MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, and GEOGRAPHY ; 
compiled and abridged from the larger works. New and 
cheaper Edition, 8vo. 158. 

SMITH’S SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTION- 
ARY. Abridged from the larger Work. Cheaper Edition, 
with 200 Woodcuts, crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 

SMITH’S SMALLER DICTIONARY of 
GREEK and ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. New and cheaper 
Edition, with 200 Woodcuts, crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 


London: Watton & MABERLY, 
28, Upper Gower-street, and 27, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 
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THE RUSSO-TURKISH WAR. 


PUBLICATIONS 
BY TRUBNER & CO. 


12, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 





—__>+ — 


GOLOVIN.— The CAUCASUS. By 


IVAN GOLOVIN. 1 vol. 8vo. with a Coloured Map, cloth, 5a. 


The NATIONS of RUSSIA 


and TURKEY, and their Destiny. By IVAN GOLOVIN, 
Two Parts, post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 


GUROWSKI.—RUSSIA AS IT IS. 


By CARL A. DE GUROWSKI. 12mo. cloth, 323 pp. 78. 


? 
KOSSUTH.—FIFTY of KOSSUTH'’S 
AMERICAN SPEECHES, condensed or abridged with 
Kossuth’s express sanction, by T. W. NEWMAN; with Ap- 
pendices and other Documents. Crown 8yo. price 5s. 


KOSSUTH’S SHEFFIELD and NOT- 


TINGHAM EVENING SPEECHES. Edited by Himself. 
Price 2d, 





LOUIS NAPOLEON and AUGUSTUS 


CHSAR, From ‘The Southern Quarterly Review,’ July 
1854. 38 pp. Syo. 1s. 


MORELL.—RUSSIA and ENGLAND; 


their STRENGTH and their WEAKNESS. By JOHN 
REYNELL MORELL, Author of ‘ Russia as It is,’ &c. 
Feap. 8yo. 18. 


NEALE.—MY COMRADE AND MY 


COLOURS; or, Men who know not when they are beaten. 
By the Rey. ERSKINE NEALE, Rector of Kirton. 12mo. 
sewed. [Shortly. 


SCHIMMELFENNIG.—The WAR BE- | 
TWEEN TURKEY and RUSSIA. A Military Sketch. By 
A. SCHIMMELFENNIG. 8vo. 28 


SCHOELCHER.—DANGERS to ENG- | 
LAND of the Alliance with the Men of the Coup-d’Btat. By 
VICTOR SCHOELCHER, Representative of the People. 
190 pp. 18mo, sewed, price 2s. 


The BETRAYAL of ENGLAND, ad- 


dressed to the Working Classes. Edited by WILLIAM CO- 
NINGHAM. Folio, sewed, 3d. 


The SERF and the COSSACK; 


Internal State of Russia. 12mo. sewed, 6d. 


TUCKER’S POLITICAL FLY- 


SHEBTS. Nos. L to V. 

1, PALMERSTON and POLAND. 

2. PALMERSTON, WHAT HAS HE DONE? 
3. ENGLAND'S PART IN TURKEY'S FALL. 
4. WAR for RUSSIA—NOT against RUSSIA. 
5. LOUIS NAPOLEON—RUSSIA—CIRCASSIA. 


TURKISH GRAMMAR for the USE 


of the ENGLISH, FRENCH and GERMANS. The Turkish 
with Roman Characters. Third Edition, 12mo. boards, 10s. 


URQUHART. — PROGRESS of RUS- 
SIA in the West, North, and South. By DAVID URQU. 
HART. Fifth Edition, post 8vo. 12 6d. 


RECENT EVENTS IN THE 
EAST. Being a Reprint of Mr. Urquhart’s Contributions to 


the * Morning Advertiser’ during the Autumn of 1853, Post 
8vo, 18. 6d. 


—— The WAR of IGNORANCE: 
its Progress and Results ; a Prognostication and a Testimony. 
By DAVID URQUHART. 8vo. le, 


WHITTY.—The GOVERNING 
OLASSES of GREAT BRITAIN. Political Portraits By 
EDWARD M. WHITTY. Feap. 8vo. 1s, 6d. 


or, the 








TRiiBNER & Co. 12, Paternoster-row. 
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NEW WORKS BY HOPE & CO. 


WELLINGTON AND NAPOLEON. 
Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. 


HE MILITARY ACHIEVEMENTS of 
FIELD MARSHAL the DUKE of WELLINGTON. con 


ed with th apoleon and the most cele- 
brated Warriors of f,- - and Modern 1 Times. By a Peninsular 
and Waterloo Author of * Military Memoirs of an Infantry 


Officer,’ &c. &c. 
London: Hope & Co. 16, Great Marlborough-street. 


published, price 78, 6d. 


i CHURCH of ENGLAND and ERAS- 
ANISM since the REFORMATION. By the Rev. J. 
R.PRETYMAN, M.A., late Viear of Aylesbury, Bucks. 


London: Hope & Co. 16, Great Marlborough-street. 


MR. = ie NICE AND MALAGA, 
published, price 5e. 

ICE and ite CLIMATE. With Notices of 
the Coast from Genoa to Marseilles, and Observations on the 

Influence of Climate on Pulmonary Consumption. 

Also, just published, price 4s. 6d. 
NOTES on SPAIN. With a Special Account 

of Malaga and its Climate. 
London: Hope & Co, 16, Great Marlborough-street. 











IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 


OPE & Co., Publishers, 16, Great Marl- 
becoughe -street, somos, charge no Comainission for Pub- 
pening Works privted by them until the Author has been re- 
funded his original Outlay. They would also state that they Print 
in the first style greatly under the usual charges, while their 
lishing Arrangements enable them to promote the interest of all 
Works entrusted to their mates and every particular 
furnished gratuitously in course of post. 





Just published, price 1s. 
HAPTERS for SCHOOL READING and 
HOME THOUGHTS: a Sequel to the Village School 
caine Books. By the Author of ‘The Village School-Mistress’s 
ssistant.’ 

‘* The author of this little volume appears animated by a sincere 
desire to impart lessons of pe morality and religion in a kindly 
and unaffected spirit. The * Chapters’ are admirably srootes 5 for 
the cottage, and may be read with advantage in the hall. Asa boo 
for the School we can cordially recommend it.”— Morning Post. 


Also, by the same Author, | mee wed by permission to the Dean of 


THE VILLAGE — ‘SCHOOL READING- 
BOOK, price lod:. and the VILLAGE SCHOOL-MISTRESS'S 


| ASSISTAN T, p 


London: vo & Co. 16, Great Marlborough-street. 





Just published, price 78. 6d. Second Edition of 


lOUGHTS on SELF-CULTURE. Addressed 


By MARIA G, GREY, and her Sister EMILY 
SHIRRETE, yo of * Passion and ‘Principle,’ and * Letters 


oe 3 Spain and Bar _—- on 
volume distinguished b: h good sense and aright feeling, 
an as by considerable Enevisaee and ability. 
ahs a much matter worthy of study an nie” 
Literary Gaz 


London : Hope & Co, 16, Great Marlborough-street. 





Just published, price 5s. 
GACRED HISTORY, with a Compendium of 
Ecclesiastical Hiaters. from the Death of Christ to the Reign 
of ¢ Copeantion. Edited by the Rev. J.C. CHAMBERS, M.A. 
pted asa a text-book for instruction.”—Literary 
” by aoe and valuable manual.”—Morning Advertiser. 


London: Hope & Co, 16, Great Marlborough-street. 





Ready this day, Second Edition, much improved, price 7a. 6d. 


IRTY-FOUR PRACTICAL SERMOMS. 


By G. W. BRAMELD, M.A. Oxon, Vicar of East Mark- 
ham, late Curate of Mansfie 1d. 


pi fohn Bull, 
“ Brief, earnest, and foreible.”"— English Churchman, 
“ These discourses are tru aay they are termed in the title- 
poze, practical. Mr. poe does not command belief, he per- 
suades and convinces.”. 





CJuny 15,54 


Just published, price 6s. 


yest LIGHT WHICH LIGHTETH EVERY 
N: Sermons By ALEXANDER.R RUSSELL, late 
Curate at Herstmonceux. 


London: Hope & Co. 16, Great Marlborough-street. 


Just published, 2 vols. post 8vo. price 88. 


HE 3%. BARMONY of the GOSPELS DIs. 
PLAYED, in a Series of Questions and Answers, for the use 
of Heads at Fatnilics and of Schools. Edited by a Clergyman of 
the ow “1 a 


eommend ieee pm am on which = amount of of labour pour expends 
has been very great. The information is exact an 2, and 
the answers to the various questions pat ace abundantly by 
Scripture references. The work deserves a place in 
the Christian Minister, as it d in 
mauy volumes, and may supply nang a help in 4 — eXpo- 
sition of the word of God.”—Christian 

“ Useful, as bringing —— the quevet narrative in a suffi- 
ciently form for 














London: Hope & Co. 16, Great Marlborough-street. 


LASEGUE: S FRENCH PROSE recommended 
by the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A. Price 38, 6d. 
Rivingtons, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 








en EDUCATIONAL nag 
ALTER M‘LEOD,F.R. 
Head Master > Pine Model School, and = -% Method ip the 
Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea. 


FIRST READING BOOK, for Families 
and Schools; for Infant Schools and Junior Classes, 
= price 3d. Orin roadside Sheets, price 3s, 
MY FIRST SCHOOL BOOK, to teach me 
Reading and Writing. 18mo. price 6d. 


MY SECOND SCHOOL BOOK, to teach me 
Reading and Spelling. 18mo. with Woodcuts, [Nearly ready. 


SECOND POETICAL READING BOOK. 


la. 8d. 
CARPENTER’S SPELLING IMPROVED, 
1s. 6d. 


EXPLANATORY ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 13, 
MANUAL of ARITHMETIC. 1s. 
ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. Two Parts, 


1s. each. 


MULTIPLICATION, &c.. TABLES. 2s. per 


Dezen. 


The GEOGRAPHY of PALESTINE, with Map. 


& 6d. 
ATLAS of SCRIPTURE GEOGRAPHY. 73. 
HAND ATLAS for CLASS TEACHING. Half 


bound, 3s. ; sewed, 2s. 6d. 
GRADUATED SERIES of COPY-BOOKS. 


3d. ea 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





BUTLER’S SCHOOL ATLASES AND GEOGRAPHY ; 


New and thoroughly revised Baiiens, enlarged and corrected to 
the Present Time, and Edited by the Author's oon, the 
Rev. THOMAS BUTLER, Rector of Langar. 


JUNIOR ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRA. 
PHY: Gempeicing 19 OR 3 cpeused, Maps, se d from 
Bishop Butler's M 8vo. price 4s. ed. halt bound. 

A JUNIOR ATLAS "sf ANCIENT GEO. 
GRAPHY: Comprising 10 full-coloured Maps, selected fro 
Bishop Butler's Ancient Adas. Royal 8vo. price 4s. 6d. half honnd. 

BUTLER’S ATLAS of MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY: Enlarged to 28 full-coloured Maps; with a complete 
Index. Royal 8vo. price 12s. half bound. 

BUTLER’S ATLAS of ANCIENT GEO- 
GRAPHY: Enlarged to 23 oe i Maps; with a complete 
Index. Royal svo. price 12s. half boun 

BUTLER’S GEOGRAPHICAL COPY- 
pacms ~ MAP PROJECTIONS, pastes ent Modern. Oblong 
4to. price 4s. each Set ; or 78. 6d. togeth 

BUTLER’ S GEN ERAL. “ATL AS of AN- 
CIENT and MODERN GEOGRAPHY: Enlarged to 51 full- 





“ Sound and impressive, . yet eloq di “ 
Notts Guardian, 
“ An able and excellent valume.”—Wottingham Mercury. 


London: Hope & Co. 16, Great Marlborough-street. 


Just published, price 7s. 6d. 
IRTY SERMONS on JONAH, AMOS, 
and HOSEA. By the Rev. W. DRAKE, M.A., 
of St. John ~_or Church, Coventry ; Hebrew Examiner in the 
} a of London; and late Fellow of “Bt. John’s College, 
‘am brid; 
“We have been more pleased with these Sermons on the above- 
named Prophets, than with any we have yet met with on the Old 
Testament writers.”—Courier. 


London: Hope & Co. 16, Great Marlborough-street. 





4 Maps; with Indexes. Royal 4to. price 24s. half bound. 
BUTLER’S SKETCH of MODERN and 
ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY: Revised and corrected in both Parts 
from the best Authorities. 8vo. price 9s. eloth. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 








Just published, p 
E GLORIOUS GOSPEL. of the BLESSED 
GOD: a Series of Parochial Lectures from consecutive 4 
tions of the ¢ Old on wg Testaments. By the Rev. JOHN 
HAWKSWORTH, M.A. = Curate of Woore, Salop, and 
Incumbent of St. Ay D thereto. 


London: Hope & Co. 16, rome Marlborough-street. 


Just published, price 7s. 6d. 
HISTORY of the TAXATION of 


ENGLAND, —— an .—— of the Rise and Progress of 
the National Debt ; ich ded a —-) a. 2 | ringing 
down the Eingucial 1 Information ¢ to the present day. 
LIAM T ER, Esq., of the Middle Temple. 
wiTo those whe deakie iaformation as te abe practical worki 
as well as the theory of the Constitution of Englan 
may be recommended as a useful supplement to Detolme 
iterary Gazette, 
London: Hope & Co. 16, Great endnisoage -street. 








NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF RIDDLE’S LATIN 
DICTIONARIES AND LEXICON. 
A New and Cheaper Edition, in 8vo. price One Guinea, 

A COMPLETE LATIN - ENGLISH =i 
NGLISH- Ary DICTLONARY. By the Kev. 
RiDDLEN M.A., of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. New Edition. 
e tale § The Latin-English Dictionary, price 15s. 
P The English-Latin Dictionary, price 7. 
Also, in One Volume, square 12mo. price 128. bound, es 
RIDDLE’S YOUNG SCHOLAR’S LATIN- 
ENGLISH and ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. New Edi- 
tion, 
The Latin-English Dictionary, price 7s. 
Separately {tn English- Latin Dictionary, price 5s. ' 
Also, a New and Cheaper Edition, in 4to. price 3is. 6d. cloth, 
RIDDLE’S COPIOUS and weg Sawer L 
LATIN-ENGLISH LEXICON, founded on the German-latin 
Dictionaries of Dr. William Freund. Second Edition. 
Also, a New Edition, in royal 32mo. price 4s. bound, 


RIDDLE’S DIAMOND LATIN-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY, 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
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A New Edition, in 19mo. price 4s. 6d. 


OTES for ATIN LYRICS, for the Use of 

Schools. the Rev. H. M. WILKINS, M.A. Fellow of 
Merton College, Ore Second Edition, improved. 

#,* This work is in use in Harrow, Winchester, and Rugby 


ools. 
London : Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


Just published, in feap. 8vo. price 78. 6d. 


[A?%, FALMOUTH’S CONVERSATIONS 
on GEOGRAPHY ; or, the Child's First Introduction to 
Where heis, What he is, and Wat else there is besides. 


“Ttimparts in es = of Gahegnese vast deal of knowledge 
on geographical and teral topics, and is well adapted for the 
object at which it oy namely, to render oy eopy a ing 
the earth and its inhabitants a pleasure rather than a S i 

0 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


Just published, in 18mo. price One Shilling, 


Hiteowxe. of ROME. By the Rev. R. W. 
BROWNE, M.A. Professor of Classical Literature in King’s 








ae the same Author, ip 18mo. price One Shilling, 


BSSTORY of GREECE. 
* The above works form part of the new School Series in 
om of pablieation, edited by the Rev. G. R. Gleig, M.A. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


Just published, in 12mo. price 78. 6d. 
R. L. SCHMITZ’S HISTORY of GREECE, 
from the Earliest Times to is be Tables of Corinth by the 
Romans, 8.c 146; mainly based on Thirlwall. 
Uniform “af the the above, in 12mo. price 72. 
FALL of the ROMAN REPUBLIC: A 
= my eewry whe ina Century of the Commonwealth. By 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
In 12mo. with a New Map, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


D* BLOOMFIELD’S GREEK TESTA- 
MENT, with brief t_.. Notes, Philological and Expla- 
natory, for the use of and the Publie Schools, 7th Edition, 
corrected and improved ; with a New Index. 








Also, by Dr. BLOOMFIELD, New Editions, 


The GREEK TESTAMENT, with English 
pm mh Se for Holy Orders, Ministers, &c. 
ADDITIONAL ANNOTATIONS on the 
GREEK TESTAMENT : Supplementary to the above. 8vo. 158, 
GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON to the NEW 
TESTAMENT. Second Edition, improved. 12mo. price 10s. 6d. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





GOLDSMITH’S GEOGRAPHY IMPROVED BY HUGHES. 
A New and enlarged Edition, in feap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 
OLDSMITH’S GRAMMAR of GEOGRA- 
PHY. Edited by E. HUGHES, F.R.G.S. Head Master of 
bay ty Naval das af Phy her itioal ae Heapital Author of a 
rt . 890. my 208. 6d.). “ * 
Also, in oblong 4to. price Eighteenpence. 
8. HALL’S FIRST or ELEMENTARY 
ATLAS. 
8. HALL’S FIRST GEOGRAPHICAL COPY- 
BOOK or OUTLINE MAPS, containing the Coast Line. 1s. 
London : Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 
By T. TATE, F.R.A.S. of Kneller Training College. 


[HE PHILOSOPHY of EDUCATION. 
8yo. price 68. 6d. 


DRAWING for SCHOOLS. Post 4to. 5s. 6d. 
Ditto for LITTLE BOYS and GIRLS, Price 


1s. 6d, 
EXERCISES on MECHANICS, &c. 


12mo. 2s, 

—KEY, 38. 6d, 
MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
The ELEMENTS of MECHANISM. 3s. 6d. 
FIRST PRINCIPLES of ARITHMETIC. 


12mo. 1s. 6d. 
ALGEBRA MADE EASY. 12mo. price 2s. 


DIFFERENTIAL and INTEGRAL CALCU- 
LEVEL.- 


GEOMETRY, MENSURATION, 
LING, & 3s. 6d. 
FIRST THREE BOOKS of EUCLID. 12mo. 
le. 6d,; 18mo. 18. 


HY. DROSTATICS, HYDRAULICS, PNEU- 
LATICS. 18. 


ELECTRICITY for Beginners. 18mo. price 1s. 


OUTLINES of EXPERIMENTAL CHEMIS- 
ASTRONOMY and the USE of the GLOBES. 
18mo. 1s. 


On the STRENGTH of MATERIALS. oe 


E EDINBURGH REVIEW, N No. CCIII. | 
is just published. 
Contents. 
I. DIPLOMATIC HISTORY OF THE EASTERN QUES- 
TION. 
II. TEATOTALISM, and LAWS AGAINST THE LIQUOR | 
E. 
II. HERMANN’S ASCHYLUS. 
IV. KAFIR WARS AND CAPE POLICY. 


V. THE GREAT SOCIAL PROBLEM. 
VI. THE ORDERS IN COUNCIL ON TRADE DURING 
WAR. : 


NORITIES. 


1X. THE RUSSIAN WAR OF 1854. 
London: Longman and Co, Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 





GENERAL A. F. MACINTOSH. 
Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with Maps, price 218. 
MILITARY TOUR in EUROPEAN 
TURKEY, the CRIMEA, and on the Eastern Shores of 


the BLACK SEA; including Routes across the Balkau into Bul- 
garia, and Excursions in the Turkish, en and Persian Pro- 


vinces of the Cau : ical Observations on 
the Probable Scene of the Operations bx the lied Expeditionary 
Force. By eral A. F. MACINTOSH, K. F.R.G.S. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





Just published, in post Svo. price 12s. cloth, 
ERMANY from 1760 to 1814; or, Sketches 


sion of the French. By MRS. AUSTI 


in Germany, from a’ to the termination of the Seven- Years’ 
to the o-axpaltien ap > French {, +: is a very pleasant and in- 


courts, aristocracies, and areaies, and of the yw ned with which 
the French Revolution was regarded by the middle classes; indi- 
cations oppression which French occupation brought 
upon the country ; amd the manner in which the national cha- 
racter of G 
sion to join almost as one man in the War of Liberatio: 
“Bpectator. 


Londun: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





Just published, in 8vo. price 18s. cloth, 


OMER’S ILIAD, translated almost literally 
into the Spenserian Stanza; with Notes By W.G.'T. 
BARTER. 

“Mr. Barter introduces his performance with an exceedingly 
well-written preface.”— Globe, 

“To transform the great Epic of Homer into a really readable | 

English posh. —— = gg ving its ts idiomatic character, was a 

problem has been solved with 


volume. Keeping close not only to thoughts but to the expres- 
sions of the original poem, he has reproduced them ina thoroughly 


“py with its characteristic beauties sonreel diminished | 
e the process, in his own idiom, and be translated in th net | to | 
the scenes and events which the Meonian bard embodied in h 
immortal lays."—John Bull, 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





Just published, feap. 8vo. price 1s. 6d. 
EOMETRY AS A SCIENCE; being the 


First Part of fm of Geometry and Mensuration, with 
Easy Exercises, design School and Adult Classes. By the 
Rev. T. LUN 
bridge ; Eater, =i Wood's 
Companion to Wood's Algebra (post 8vo. 68.) 
“A better port to geometry can hardly be imagined ; 
to find it is pases at so reasonable a pri 
because it is a work which ou to be used extensively in our 
national schools and schools of design, and widely circulated 
among our meinen: populatio Atheneum. 


In the press :— Part II. Geometry as an Art; Part IIT. Geomeiry 
combined with ruthmete ommncniy called Mensuration); Part 
IV. Geometry combined with A 
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I. 

MEMOIRS of CELEBRATED CHA- 
RACT. TERS. By ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE, Author 
of * The History of the Girondists.’ 2 vols. 8vo. 288. 

“ Will materially raise the reputation of Lamartine.” 
iterary Gazelte. 
sa pomine ‘3 farewell literary offering to the reading world is 
by far the least imperfect prose production of its author, display- 
ing even more than his accustomed loftiness of thought, anima- 
tion of description and narrative, and felicity of style. We have 

no doubt it will form an important addition to its author’ 2 

ress, 


HISTORY of the AMERICAN REVO- 


LUTION. By GEORGE BANCROFT, Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the French sues and of the Royal Academy of 
Berlin. 3 vols. 8vo. 4 
“This work must poy its place as an essentially satisfactory 
history of he United States. The story is told richly a i vividly. 
Si colours of Mr. Bancroft’s 
incidents hitherto thought dull wi animated and pictorial. 
In his narrative all is movement. ig story sweeps on with the 
exulting life of a p 








Ill. 


HISTORY of OLIVER CROMWELL, 
and the ENGLISH COMMON WBALER. By M. GUIZOT. 
Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 


“ Every 4-4 = of or high and European reputation which 
the author hi Tred and 


John Bull, 
“We cannot doubt that this important work will meet with a 
hearty and 
Deserving all attention and respect in England.”—Examiner. 








IV. 
HISTORY of the ENGLISH REVO- 


LUTION of 1640 to the peat of OharlesI. By M. GUIZOT. 

New Edition, revised and enlarged. nde: by ANDREW 

Tee an 1, ~amead of ‘Guizot’s History of Cromwell,’ &. 
yo! . 


NARRATIVES my ‘PASSAGES in the 
GREAT WAR with FRANCE, from 1799—1810. By Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir H ENRY BUNBURY, K.C.B., formerly Quarter- 
_. comet to the Army in the Mediterranean. 8yvo. with 


“ Will no oun be read with interest both by the civilian and 
the military man. ‘We have —— seen ak erations related 
in this yolume more clearly and 





VI. 
DIARY mH during a YEAR’S JOUR- 


NEYING and PSIDEN CE in NORTHERN PERSIA and 
the Provinces of acent to the South-West of 
+ By Tient- Bo BeTUART. isth Light Infantry. 
vO. 


ENGLAND and RUSSIA ; 
| ed of the Ci 
By Dr. HAMEL. af aa 


-_ pee work the peculiar advantage of coming from the 
pen of a Russian, who unwittingly discloses to us much of the 
aggressive and barbsrous policy by which the rulers of his countr 
were actuated. ere is much curious and valuable matter whic 
will recommend the work.”— Observer. 


being the 
between thet two Na- 





Vill. 


HISTORY of the PAPACY from the 


Earliest Period to the Reformation. By the Key. J. E, 
RIDDLE, Author of ‘The Latin and Soaiteh Dictionary,’ 
* The Bampton Lectures,’ &¢. 2 vols. 8vo, 248, 


Ix. 
CHARLES THE SECOND in the 
CHANNEL ISLANDS; a Contribution to his Bieartehy and 
to the History of his Age. Derived chiefly from Original Docu- 
opts ip Eoglish an and French. By 8. ELIOTT HOSKINS, 
M.D. 2 vols. 8vo, 283, 

“A valuable addition to the History of England—a book that 
may be read with interest, and that the historian may follow with 
confidence. as been compiled with sound judgment, great 
industry, and good faith.”—Guernsey Star. 


JUST READY. 


I. 
HISTORY of the OTTOMAN TURKS, 


from the Foundation of their Empire to the Present Time. 
Chiefly based uw} pon Von Hammer. By Professor CREASY 

Author r* The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World,’ *The 
Rise a: rogress of the English Constitution.’ Syo. uniform 
with the The Fifteen Decisive Battles.’ 


The LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE 


of CHARLES LORD METCALFE, late Governor-General of 
—, vorereet of Jamaica, and ye yg of Canada; 


Unp Letters and Jou rved_ by his 
Lordehip Puts Family, and his Friends. By JOHN WILLIAM 
Ka YE 3A E, Auth hor of * The History of the War in Affghanistan.’ 

vO 


Ill. 
HISTORY of the REIGNS of LOUIS 


aVaEL and CHARLES X. Comprising the Restoration in 
181 e Fall of the Elder Bourbons in 1830. By EYRE 
EVANS CROW E, Author e The History of France,’ * The 
Greek and the Turk.’ 2 vols. 8vo. (On Tuesday. 


RriowarD Bentiey, Publisher in Ordinary to 
r Majesty. 


Miss MITFORD’S DRAMAS. 


—Messrs. HURST & BLACKETT, Successors to Mr. 
Colburn, beg to announce that they will publish on the 
20th instant THE DRAMATIC WORKS of MARY 
RUSSELL MITFORD, Author of ‘ Our Village,’ ‘ Ather- 
ton,’ &c., in 2 vols., with Portrait of the Author, &c., 
2is. bound ; and those who desire early Copies are re- 
— to give their orders immediately to their Book- 
sellers. 





NOTICE. 


Miss BURNEY’S DIARY.— 


The CHEAP EDITION of MADAME D’ARBLAY’S 
DIARY and LETTERS is now completed by the publi- 
cation of the Seventh Volume, price 3s. bound, and 
Subscribers are advised to complete their Sets as soon 
as possible. Any of the Volumes may at present be 
had separately. Also, complete Sets, in 7 vols., hand- 
somely bound, price 21s. To be had of all Booksellers. 
Published for Henry Cotsurn, by his Successors, 


Horst & BLACKETT?. 


NEW WORKS. 


The LIFE of MARGUERITE 


PARC ane, Queen of Navarre, Sister of FrancisI. 
Led Miss FREER. 2 vols. with Portraits, 21s. 
well don Bag The author is . § =? book. It Fe ay work. 
é author 
4.” saa Snore ooo quite equal in power and grace 


MEMOIRS and CORRESPON- 


DENCE of GENERAL SIR W. NOTT, G.C.B., Com- 
mander of the Army of Candahar. 2 vols. with Por- 
trait, 28s. 


RECOLLECTIONS of MY MILI- 


TARY LIFE. By COLONEL LANDMANN. 2 vols. 21s. 


The AMERICANS at HOME; or, 


Byeways, Backwoods, and Prairies. Edited a the 
Author of ‘ Sam Stick.’ 3 vols. 





Horst & Buiackert, Publishers, Successors to 
Henry Colburn, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


NEW NOVELS. 


NOW REA READ 
Mrs. TROLLOPE’S New Novel, 


‘THE LIFE and ADVENTURES of a CLEVER 
WOMAN.’ 3 vols. 


MAGDALEN HEPBURN. By 


the Author of ‘MarGargr MAITLAND,’ &c. 3 vols. 


“An odeninebiy conceived and well executed tale.”—John Bull. 

“ We think this one of the most ok and successful efforts 
that the author has yet achieved.”— 

“In this new novel by the author rack ‘Margaret Maitland’ we 
have the same pleasing pictures of domestic life and feelings as in 
the author's former work, while the times and scenes of the _ 
belong to a history in which all Protestants, and Scottish readers 
most of all, ever take deep interest.”—Literary Gazette. 


CREWE RISE. By John C, 


JEAFFRESON. 3 vols. 


“ This is a surprising story. 
fine w mn. and a pleasant 
“If this be, as we believe it is, a first 





Ls author has healthy sentiment, 
Flobe. 


formance, it is cer- 
tainly one of the most promising Mir Seat ons — has come 
under our notice for many a day. 1 POSsesses | in no 
ordinary measure the chief ist 





of a novelist. 

and accuracy of observation, a keen appreciation of character, 
much reflection upon the motives which influence the conduct ot 
men, originality of fancy, and atic force and vivacity of 
style.”— Morning Post. 


EDWARD WILLOUGHBY. By 


the Author of ‘ Tag DiscirLine or Lirs.’ 2 vols. 


“ We like all Lady Emily Ponsonby’s evga: and this is, in our 
judgment, the best of them. The story of ‘ Edward Willoughby’ 
will produce a lasting and delightful ~ tlh. Pay every reader 
who is capable of appreciating the highest ord f excellence in 
works of fiction.”— Morning Post. 


AUBREY. By the Author of 


*Emitia WrypuaM,’ &c. 3 vols. 


“ This novel is worth of the author’s reputation. The interest 
of the story is powerfully kept up.”—Literary Gazette. 


PHEMIE MILLAR. By the 


Author of ‘Tae Kiyngars.’ 3 vols. 


“ We feel obliged to the author for hosing given us such a fresh 
pleasant story as‘ Phemie Millar.’ Out of the em yb details a 
certain fascination is evoked which insures the reader’s interest to 
the end.”— Atheneum, 


Horst & Brackett, Publishers, Successors to 





Henry Colburn, 18, Great Marlborough-street. 





MONS. LE PAGE’S 
COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN 
FRENCH, 

The quickest and surest Method of 
. acquiring the Language. 
of Fa Be my we can t.onee M. Le Page's French Shea y 


all teachers, and to all who would try to a 
ledge of French.”—Morning Post. a — 


NEW HAND-BOOK OF FRENCH CONVERSATION, 
For the Use of Families at Home and Travellers Abroad, 


Le Page’s French Prompter; 
with a KEY to FARisian YRONUNCIATION : a COM- 





PLETE HAN D-BOOK NVERSATION, Alp! 

cally arranged, so as to cbviate all difficulty of reference ; Torming 

at once a perfect English and French Dictionary, and a’ com 

Manual of Conversation, as it gives at each word all the Phrases 

relating to it which are heard daily in — families. 

Hi Md Sock art Prompter’ ig all that it pi pre yt bes complete 
la of Conversation, for the use of Families 

Teachers, and Students.”—Morning He petite. 
Fourth Edition, in a neat pocket volume, price 5s. bound ; or 

post free on receipt of 60 stamps. 


Le Page’s Juvenile Treasury of 


FRENCH CONVERSATION. we & English 
French. Now first published. Price 3s. h os 


Le Page’s Finishing ‘Meertiens in 


FRENCH Ss ; beinga Ker to ‘ L’Bcno px Panis’ 


Now first publ 
Le Page’s French Master for 
BEGINNERS; or, EASY LESSONS in FRENCH, for Juv 
Pupils. New Edition, with additions, price 33, -— 
“M. Le Page's tabulation of the verbs is as 5 as it is 
good ; his Syntax is lucid and scholar-like ; and his Exercises are 
well luated, and likely to exercise the student’s mind with his 
memory. ”— Gentleman's Magazine. 


Le Page’s L’Echo de Paris; $. being 
a SELnoTsee st PHRASES a person would hear daily if = 
in France, ha be of the Words and idioms, 
Edition. Price: 48. neatly bo 


Le Page’s Gift of Fluency in 


FRENCH CONVERSATION i a SET of eee for the 
LEARNER of the FRENCH LANGUAGE, caleu 

him, by means of practice to express himself” Suently on the paw 
nary topics of life. Edition, with Notes, price 3s. neatly bo 


Le Page’s Last Step to French; 


or, The Pore of FRENCH GRAMMAR DISPLAYED, 


in'a SERIES o ORT LESSONS, each of which is followed by 
Questions as Fh nn with the Versification. 
“In the * Last Step to French’ we have a superior, in 


mmar 

our or to any that has preceded it; whilst the three works 
of M. ‘age furnish a complete library for the student in 

at: ak at nt the same time a manual of conversation, enabling 

him at once to learn and to speak the hk age.” — Parthenon. 
Seventh Edition, price 38. neatly bound. 


Le Page’s French School; com- 
prising ‘ L’Bcho de 2 Daria, * Gift of Conversation,’ and * Last Step 
to Zeae.’ The Three Parts bound in One Volume, price, in 
“e To all who desire to speak French with facilit: ity we commend 
es Gn Pll of the ne anal Parts and the * Ready G de to Composi- 


Le Petit Causeur 3; being a Key to the 
GIFT of FRENCH CONVERSATION. The Key gives the cor- 
rect translation of the same into French, thereby powing which 
is — — aaa expression for every topic of life. Price Lighteenpence, 


Le Page’s Ready Guide to French 


COMPOSITION. FRENCH GRAMMAR by EXAMPLES; 
giving Models as Leading-strings | arengnows Accidence and 

tax, and a view of the English and 
Rae Idioms in their principal differences. Second Edition. In 
l vol. 12mo. price 4s. neatly bound. 


Le Page’s Petit Musée de Litte- 
RATURE yeancalee. ELEGANT EXTRACTS from | 
wee EMINENT KITERS of FRANCE, in PROSE a 

VERSE, selected City an especial regard to Morality and Metict 
With Chronological and Critical Notices of French Literatur 

“The extracts are from the great writers, and are well oll 
the book forms a very neat voreme. oved contains a e quantity 
of most entertaining matter.”— 

In 1 vol. 12mo. handsomel oy ‘paleo 5a. 6d. ; or cogently 
bound in calf extra, adapted for a present or prize-book, price 


LE PAGE'S NICETIES OF PARISIAN PRONUNCIATION. 
This day is published, price only 6d. 


Etrennes aux Dames Anglaises; 
being a Key to French Pronunciation in all its Niceties. 


MRS. AUSTIN’S STORY WITHOUT AN END. 
With 18 Woodcuts, in the first stale of the Art, from the pencil of 
Harvey, price 2s. 6d. neatly bou ind, 


The Story without an End. From 


theGERMAN. By SARAH AUSTIN. 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN RHYME. 
This day, 6th edition, with 37 Portraits, 1s. ; or 1s. 6d. in cloth, 


ymes for Youthful Historians 


on the Sites of England, brought down to the present time, 
with a brief Chronology of Ancient and Modern History. 
number of days in each month are engraven on the memory of 
thousands by t he well- — lines, 
“ Thirty days hath’ September, 
Apri of une, and November,” &c. 


Cherville’s First Step to French; 


indispensable to, and in harmony with, all French Grammars: 
beinga Collection of Progressive Familiar Conversations, in French 
= 2 English, prowtns 2 L-] Preeeaeety 
» Acc , aN oms 0: e Parts of Speech, 
Tavera ~— ith Grammatical 0 bservations on a New Plan. New 
and yy Edition, with Additions. price 38. 


London: ErrincHam Wr1son, Royal Exchange: 
and Messrs. LONGMAN. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, JULY 15, 1854. 
REVIEWS 





Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands. By Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. 2 vols. Low & Co. 
‘Sunny Memories’ is not a title to mislead. If 
any fault shall be found with Mrs. Stowe, it will 
not be on the score of disingenuousness. She 
tells her reader at once that the Europe she 
resents to him is the Europe of her imagina- 
tion and her gratitude. Mrs. Stowe came to 
England over a heaving sea of rose-water. She 
moved about under a canopy of gold. Wherever 
she turned she beheld pleasant faces. To her 
eye the air was full of light. The blackest cloud 
turned towards her its silveredge. The verdure 
wore its brightest green, and the sunshine kin- 
died with its richest fires at her approach. 
There was rain in the country, there was smoke 
in London—as we learn incidentally,—but the 
traveller did not feel them, otherwise than as a 
charm. All this is very amiable, if not very 
wise. Mrs. Stowe was made much of by many 
people, and she does her best to make much of 
many people in return, especially of great 
people. We will not find fault with her for this 
desire to repay laudation by laudation. It was 
a weakness natural to her place and her ante- 
cedents. As everything was made so very 
leasant for her in England, she would have 
- more than woman had she retained, in 
the midst of so much incense, the calm eye of 





the philosopher for defects of character and 
manners, It is not in her narrative that we 
must look for such a book on England as Miss 
Martineau has given uson America. Mrs. Stowe 
had only one cross in England, but that was one 
most sore to woman :—all the portraits of her, 
she mourns, were bad !— 

“The general topic of remark on meeting me 


-seems to be, that Iam not so bad looking as they 


were afraid I was; and I do assure you that, when I 
have seen the things that are put up in the shop 
windows here with my name under them, I have 
been in wondering admiration at the boundless 
loving-kindness of my English and Scottish friends, 
in keeping up such a warm heart for such a Gorgon. 
I should think that the Sphinx in the London Mu- 
seum might have sat for most of them. I am going 
to make a collection of these portraits to bring home 
toyou. There is a great variety of them, and they 
will be useful, like the Irishman’s guideboard, which 
showed where the road did not go.’ 

After this taste of English Art, we are not 
surprised to find that Mrs. Stowe has no great 
passion for painting and sculpture. She much 
abuses the old masters. She is “ very much 
disappointed” with Claude Lorraine. Murillo’s 
‘Virgin and Child’ is with her ‘‘an utter failure.” 
Murillo himself is “a man of a rather me- 
diocre mind.” Vandyke “awakens no emo- 
tion.”” Rubens does, however; for, says Mrs. 
Stowe, “his pictures I detest with all the 
energy of my soul.” Pretty well, and pretty 
strong, these judgments. To living artists, to 
those whom she met in society and whose pic- 
tures she found in the boudoirs of their graces 
the Duchesses, she is much more civil. Here 
again all is sunshine. Art, however, fares less 
graciously at her hands than artists. ‘As for 
Madonnas and Venuses, I think with Byron— 

I’ve seen more splendid women ripe and real, 

Than all the nonsense of their stone ideal.” 
This quotation from a very wicked poem, as 
the Marthas and Dorcases of our strict sectarian 
circles are taught to think it, reminds us of 
other passages in these “Sunny Memories” 
which we cannot but regard as stumbling- 
blocks to the unworldly minded. Here, for 
instance, is an odd image to find in a letter to 
a writer’s “ dear children.” — 
“It is really amusing to watch the gradual pro- 


| 


gress of this epidemic; to see people stepping on 
board in the highest possible feather, alert, airy, 
nimble, parading the deck, chatty and conversable, 
on the best possible terms with themselves and man- 
kind generally ; the treacherous ship, meanwhile, 
undulating and heaving in the most graceful rises 
and pauses imaginable, like some voluptuous waltzer ; 
and then to see one after another yielding to the 
mysterious spell !” 


How if Madame Sand had written this! 
Here, again— 

“ But at night !—the beauties of a night on ship- 
board! down in your berth, with the sea hissing and 
fizzing, gurgling and booming, within an inch of your 
ear; and then the steward comes along at twelve 
o’clock and puts out your light, and there you are! 
Jonah in the whale was not darker or more dismal.” 


We reproduce these illustrations merely by 
way of sample of —what shall we say ?—of 
American reverence. If sister Dorcas likes her 
liveliness served up in such a fashion, we can 
only say we are at a loss to understand her 
squeamishness on other points. 

But to our tale,—and to our extracts. Mrs. 
Stowe writes pleasantly; her book is a book of 
gossip, of sunny pictures, of poetical notes. 
Here is the landing at Liverpool, brightly da- 
guerreotyped.— 

“ This Mersey river would be a very beautiful 
one, if it were not so dingy and muddy. As we are 
sailing up in the tender towards Liverpool, I deplore 
the circumstance feelingly. ‘ What does make this 
river so muddy ?—‘ O,’ says a bystander, ‘ don’t you 
know that 

The quality of Mercy is not strained ?’ 
And now we are fairly alongside the shore, and 
we are soon going to set our foot on the land of Old 
England. Say what we will, an American, particu- 
larly a New Englander, can never approach the old 
country without a kind of thrill and pulsation of 
kindred. Its history for two centuries was our his- 
tory. Its literature, laws, and language are our 
literature, laws, and language. Spenser, Shakspeare, 
Bacon, Milton, were a glorious inheritance, which 
we share in common. Our very life-blood is English 
life-blood. It is Anglo-Saxon vigour that is spread- 
ing our country from Atlantic to Pacific, and leading 
on a new era in the world’s developement. America 
is a tall, sightly young shoot, that has grown from 
the old royal oak of England: divided from its 
parent root, it has shot up in new, rich soil, and 
under genial, brilliant skies, and therefore takes on a 
new type of growth and foliage, but the sap in it is 
the same. I had an early opportunity of making 
acquaintance with my English brethren ; for, much 
to my astonishment, I found quite a crowd on the 
wharf, and we walked up to our carriage through a 
long lane of people, bowing, and looking very glad 
to see us. When I came to get into the hack it was 
surrounded by more faces than I could count. They 
stood very quietly, and looked very kindly, though 
evidently very much determined to look. Some- 
thing prevented the hack from moving on; so the 
interview was prolonged for some time. I therefore 
took occasion to remark the very fair, pure com- 
plexions, the clear eyes, and the general air of health 
and vigour which seem to characterize our brethren 
and sisters of the island. There seeme& to be no 
occasion to- ask them how they did, as they were 
evidently quite well. Indeed, this air of health is 
one of the most striking things when one lands in 
England. They were not burly, red-faced, and stout, 
as ] had sometimes conceived of the English people, 
but just full enough to. suggest the idea of vigour 
and health. The presence of so many healthy, rosy 
people looking at me, all reduced as I was, first by 


more withered and forlorn than ever. But there was 
an earnestnesss and a depth of kind feeling in some 
of the faces which I shall long remember. It seemed 
as if I had not only touched the English shore, but 
felt the English heart.” 

The rosy hue of all the people whom she saw, 
is a theme of constant wonder with Mrs. Stowe: 
—‘ English children have a much healthier 


land and then by sea sickness, made me feel myself 


of their bright bloom ours look pale and faded.” 
In the midst of fétes and festivities, the Lady 
keeps up her love of nature, and very charm- 
ingly describes whatever strikes her in contrast 
with American forms of things poetical and 
legendary. Here is a word on the Robin.— 
“T must tell you, then, as one of the first remarks 
on matters and things here in England, that ‘ robin 
redbreast’ is not at all the fellow we in America take 
him to be. The character who flourishes under that 
name amongst us is quite a different bird; he is 
twice as large, and has altogether a different air, and 
as he sits up with military erectness on a rail-fence 
or stump shows not even a family likeness to his 
diminutive English namesake. Well, of course, 
robin over here will claim to have the real family 
estate and title, since he lives in a country where 
such matters are understood and looked into. Our 
robin is probably some fourth cousin, who, like others, 
has struck out a new course for himself in America, 
and thrives upon it.’”’ 

Here again are notes on English flowers.— 

“Their daisy is not our flower, with its wide, 
plaited ruff and yellow centre. The English daisy 
is the 

Wee modest crimson-tipped flower, 
which Burns celebrates. It is what we raise in 
greenhouses, and call the mountain daisy. Its effect 
growing profusely about fields and grass plats, is very 
beautiful. We read much, among the poets, of the 
primrose, 

Earliest daughter of the Spring. 

This flower is one, also, which we cultivate in gardens 
to some extent. The outline of it is as follows :— 
The hue a delicate straw colour; it grows in tufts in 
shady places, and has a pure, serious look, which 
reminds one of the line of Shakspeare— 

Pale primroses, which die unmarried. 
It has also the faintest and most etherial perfume,— 
a perfume that seems to come and go in the air like 
music ; and you perceive it at a little distance from 
a tuft of them, which you would not if you gathered 
and smelled them. On the whole, the primrose is a 
poet’s and a painter's flower. An artist's eye would 
notice an exquisite harmony between the yellow-green 
hue of its leaves and the tiut of its blossoms. I do 
not wonder that it has been so great a favourite 
among the poets. It is just such a flower as Mozart 
and Raphael would have loved.” 

Love, it is said, turns everything into beauty. 
Homage has the same effect, we imagine, as 
our authoress very often chronicles and cor- 
fesses. As we find here stated, Mrs. Stowe’s 
journey through England was a procession, a 
triumph. Take as an example of the fact and 
the record a brief paragraph.— 

“Tn our carriage were Mrs. 8. and myself, Dr. 
Robson and Lady Anderson, About this time I 
commenced my first essay towards giving titles, and 
made, as you may suppose, rather an odd piece of 
work of it, generally saying ‘ Mrs.’ first, and ‘ Lady ” 
afterwards, and then begging pardon, Lady Ander- 
son laughed, and said she would give me a general 
absolution. She is a truly genial, hearty Scotch 
woman, and seemed to enter happily into the spirit 
of the hour. As we rode on, we found that the news 
of our coming had spread through the village. People 
came and stood in their doors, beckoning, bowing, 
smiling, and waving their handkerchiefs, and the 
carriage was several times stopped by persons who 
came to offer flowers. I remember, in particular, a 
group of young girls brought to the carriage two of 
the most beautiful children I ever saw, whose little 
hands literally deluged us with flowers, At the 
village of Helensburgh we stopped a little while to 
call upon Mrs. Bell, the wife of Mr. Bell, the in- 
ventor of the steam-boat. lis invention in this 
country was about the same time as that of Fulton 
in America. Mrs. Bell came to the carriage to 
speak to us. She is a venerable woman, far advanced 
in years. They had prepared a lunch for us, and 
quite a number of people had come together to meet 
us, but our friends said that there was not time for 
us to stop. We rode through several villages after 
this, and met quite warm welcome. What pleased 
me was, that it was not mainly from the literary, 
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people. The butcher came out of his stall, and the 
baker from his shop, the miller, dusty with his flour, 
the blooming, comely, young mother, with her baby 
in her arms, all smiling and bowing with that hearty, 
intelligent, friendly look, as if they knew we should 
be glad to see them.” ; 

t was not, however, until the party arrived 
in London that Mrs. Stowe was fairly afloat 
with great people. First of all we see her at the 
Mansion House.— 

“ One of the first things S. said to me, after we got 
into our room, was, ‘O, H , we are so glad you 
have come, for we are all going to the Lord Mayor's 
dinner to-night, and you are invited.’—* What,’ said 
I, ‘the Lord Mayor of London, that I used to read 
about in Whittington and his Cat?’ And imme- 
diately there came to my ears the sound of the old 
chime, which made so powerful an impression on my 
childish memory, wherein all the bells of London 
were represented as chiming, 

Turn again, Whittington, 

Thrice Lord Mayor of London.” 
And jingling the old rhyme, the party drive 
into the city. On their arrival, Mrs. Stowe is 
struck with the mode of announcement.— 

“ We alighted at the Mansion House, and entered 
a large illuminated hall, supported by pillars. Chan- 
deliers were glittering, servants with powdered heads 
and gold-laced coats were hurrying to and fro in 
every direction, receiving company and announcing 
names. Do you want to know how announcing is 
done! Well, suppose a staircase, a hall, and two 
or three corridors intervening between you and the 
drawing-room. At all convenient distances on this 
route are stationed those grave, powdered-headed 
gentlemen, with their embroidered coats. You walk 
up to the first one, and tell him confidentially that 
you are Miss Smith. He calls to the man on the 
first landing, ‘ Miss Smith.’ The man on the landing 
says to the man in the corridor, ‘ Miss Smith.’ The 
man in the corridor shouts to the man in the draw- 
ing-room door, ‘ Miss Smith.’ And thus, following 
the sound of your name, you hear it for the last time 
shouted aloud, just before you enter the room.” 

Our euthoress takes her seat beside the Lady 
Mayoress, and surveys the brilliant throng of 
diners and lookers-on.— 

“ The titles in law here, as in everything else, are 
manifold; and the powdered-headed gentlemen at 
the door pronounced them with an evident relish, 
which was joyous to hear—Mr, Attorney, Mr. Soli- 
citor, and Mr. Sergeant ; Lord Chief Baron, Lord 

Chief Justice, and Lord this, and Lord that, and 
Lord the other, more than I could possibly remem- 
ber, as in they came dressed in black, with small- 
clothes and silk stockings, with swords by their sides 
and little cocked hats under their arms, bowing 
graceful before the Lady Mayoress.” 

American male simplicity shows itself in the 
midst of all this ministerial and legal finery.— 

“Some of the principal men were dressed in black 
velvet, which became them finely. Some had broad 
shirt frills of point or Mechlin lace, with wide ruffles 
of the same round their wrists. Poor C., barbarian 
that he was, and utterly unaware of the priceless 

gentility of the thing, said to me, sotto voce, ‘ How 
can men wear such dirty stuff? Why don’t they 
wash it ?’—I expounded to him what an ignorant 
sinner he was, and that the dirt of ages was one of 
the surest indications of its value. Wash point 
lace! it would be as bad as cleaning up the anti- 
quary’s study.” 

A gentleman presents himself to the lioness.— 

“A very dignified gentleman, dressed in black 
velvet, with a fine head, made his way through the 
throng, and sat down by me, introducing himself as 
Lord Chief Baron Pollock. He told me he had 
just been reading the legal part of the ‘ Key to Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, and remarked especially on the opinion 
of Judge Ruffin, in the case of State v. Mann, as 
having made a deep impression on his mind. Of 
the character of the decision, considered as a legal 
and literary document, he spoke in terms of high 
admiration; said that nothing had ever given him so 
clear a view of the essential nature of slavery. We 





found that this document had produced the same 
impression on the minds of several others present. 


tlemen mentioned it to him in similar terms. The 
talent and force displayed in it, as well as the high 
spirit and scorn of dissimulation, appear to have 
created a strong interest in its author.” - 


But the dinner is the great affair of th 
night, with its next neighbours, its opposites, 
and its gossip.— 

“The dinner was announced between nine and 
ten o'clock. We were conducted into a splendid 
hall, where the tables were laid. Four long tables 
were set parallel with the length of the hall, and one 
on a raised platform across the upper end. In the 
midst of this sat the Lord Mayor and the Lady 
Mayoress, on their right hand the Judges, on their 
left the American minister, with other distinguished 
guests. I sat by a most agreeable and interesting 
young lady, who seemed to take pleasure in en- 
lightening me on all those matters about which a 
stranger would naturally be inquisitive. Directly 
opposite me was Mr. Dickens, whom I now beheld 
for the first time, and was surprised to see looking so 
young. Mr. Justice Talfourd, known as the author 
of ‘Ion,’ was also there with his lady. She hada 
beautiful antique cast of head. The Lord Mayor 
was simply dressed in black, without any other 
adornment than a massive gold chain. I asked the 
lady if he had not robes of state. She replied, yes; 
but they were heavy and cumbersome, and that he 
never wore them when he could, with any propriety, 
avoid it. It seems to me that this matter of outward 
parade and state is gradually losing its hold, even 
here in England. As society becomes enlightened, 
men care less and less for mere shows, and are apt 
to neglect those outward forms which have neither 
beauty nor convenience on their side, such as Judges’ 
wigs and Lord Mayors’ robes.”’ 


The lioness was rather fatigued with her part 
in the show on this public occasion,—and she 
is taken next day by way of rest to a quiet 
family dinner party at Lord Carlisle’s in Glou- 
cester Place.— 

“ We were shown into an ante-room adjoining the 
entrance hall, and from that into an adjacent apart- 
ment, where we met Lord Carlisle. The room had 
a pleasant, social air, warmed and enlivened by the 
blaze of a coal-fire and wax-candles. We had never, 
any of us, met Lord Carlisle before; but the consi- 
derateness and cordiality of our reception obviated 
whatever embarrassment there might have been in 
this circumstance. In a few moments after we were 
all seated the servant announced the Duchess of 
| Sutherland, and Lord Carlisle presented me. She 
is tall and stately, with a most noble bearing. Her 
fair complexion, blond hair, and full lips, speak of 
Saxon blood. In her early youth she might have 
been a Rowena. I thought of the lines of Words- 
worth :— 

A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, to command. 
Her manners have a peculiar warmth and cordiality. 
One sees people now and then who seem to radiate 
kindness and vitality, and to have a faculty of inspir- 
ing perfect confidence ina moment. There are no 
airs of grandeur, no patronizing ways; but a genuine 
sincerity and kindliness that seem to come from a 
deep fountain within. * * After this we were pre- 
sented to the various members of the Howard family, 
which is a very numerousone. Among them were Lady 
Dover, Lady Lascelles, and Lady Labouchere, sisters 
of the Duchess. The Earl of Burlington, who is 
the heir of the Duke of Devonshire, was also present. 
The Duke of Devonshire is the uncle of Lord Car- 
lisle. The only person present not of the family 
connection was my quondam correspondent in Ame- 
rica, Arthur Helps. Somehow or other I had 
formed the impression from his writings that he was 
a venerable sage of very advanced years, who con- 
templated life as an aged hermit, from the door of 
his cell. Conceive my surprise to find a genial 
young gentleman of about twenty-five, who looked 
as if he might enjoy a joke as well as another man. 
At dinner I found myself between him and Lord 
Carlisle, and perceiving, perhaps, that the nature of 
my reflections was of rather an amusing order, he 
asked me confidentially if I did not like fun, to which 
I assented with fervour. I like that little homely 
word fun, though I understand the dictionary says 


good hearty, Saxon sound, and I like Saxon better 
than Latin or French either. When the servant 
offered me wine, Lord Carlisle asked me if our party 
were all teetotallers, and I said yes, that in America 
all clergymen were teetotallers, of course.” 

In the drawing-room after dinner, we read:— 

“ After the gentlemen rejoined us, came in the 
Duke and Duchess of Argyle, and Lord and Lady 

Blantyre. These ladies are the daughters of the 
Duchess of Sutherland. The Duchess of Argyle is 
of a slight and fairy-like figure, with flaxen hair and 
jue eyes, answering well enough to the description 
of Annot Lyle, in ‘ The Legend of Montrose.’ Lady 
Blantyre was somewhat taller, of fuller figure, with 
very brilliant bloom. Lord Blantyre is of the Stuart 
blood, a tall and slender young man, with very 
graceful manners. As to the Duke of Argyle, we 
found that the picture drawn of him by his country. 
men in Scotland was every way correct. Though 
slight of figure, with fair complexion and blue eyes, 
his whole appearance is indicative of energy and 
vivacity. His talents and efficiency have made him 
a member of the British Cabinet at a much earlier 
age than is usual; and he has distinguished himself 
not only in political life, but as a writer, having 
given to the world a work on Presbyterianism, em- 
bracing an analysis of the ecclesiastical history of 
Scotland since the Reformation, which is spoken of 
as written with great ability, in a most candid and 
liberal spirit. The company soon formed themselves 
into little groups in different parts of the room. The 
Duchess of Sutherland, Lord Carlisle, and the Duke 
and Duchess of Argyle formed a circle, and turned 
the conversation upon American topics. The Duke 
of Argyle made many inquiries about our distinguished 
men; particularly of Emerson, Longfellow, and 
Hawthorne ; also of Prescott, who ap to bea 
general favourite here. I felt at the moment that 
we never value our literary men so much as when 
placed in a circle of intelligent foreigners; it is par- 
ticularly so with Americans, because we have nothing 
but our men and women to glory in—no court, no 
nobles, no castles, no cathedrals; except we produce 
distinguished specimens of humanity, we are nothing. 
The quietness of this evening circle, the charm of its 
kind hospitality, the evident air of sincerity and good 
will which pervaded everything, made the eveni! 
pass most delightfully tome. I had never felt myse 
more at home even among the Quakers. Such a 
visit is a true rest and refreshment, a thousand times 
better than the most brilliant and glittering enter- 
tainment.” 

Upon the glories of Stafford House, as here 
depicted, we have no heart to enter. Of course, 
the whole place is full of sunshine. The pic- 
tures are perfect—the furniture is perfect—the 
people are perfect. Mrs. Stowe is nevertheless 
careful, even in her rhapsodies, not to wound 
the self-love of her countrymen and country- 
women. She always reserves America; when a 
thing pleases her particularly she generally 
likens it to something in her own country. Thus, 
for instance, speaking of the style of the great 
people whom she saw at Stafford House, she 
says :— 

“The tone of manners in this distinguished circle 
did not obtrude itself upon my mind as different 
from that of highly-educated people in our own 
country. . It appeared simple, friendly, natural, and 
sincere. They talked like people who thought of 
what they were saying, rather than how to say it. 
The practice of thorough culture and good breeding 
is substantially the same through the world.” 

In another place she remarks on and defends 
that effervescing enthusiasm of her countrymen, 
which seems ready to burst out on all occasions, 
great and small, in honour of a Kossuth or 4 
Barnum, as the case may be, which so widely 
divides the American from the English charac- 
ter. She thinks it fine, unselfish. Here 1s 
good news for the Negro.— ; 
“ The most splendid of England’s palaces has this 
day cpened its doors to the slave. Its treasures of 
wealth and of art, its prestige of high name and his- 
toric memories, have been consecrated to the ac- 
knowledgment of Christianity in that form wherein, 
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nition of the brotherhood of the human family, and 
the equal religious value of every human soul, A 
fair and noble hand by this meeting has fixed, in the 
most public manner, an ineffaceable seal to the beau- 
tiful sentiments of that most Christian document, the 
letter of the ladies of Great Britain to the ladies of 
America. That letter and this public attestation of 
it are now historic facts, which wait their time and 
the judgment of advancing Christianity.” 

Mrs. Stowe is ready in her portrait painting 
of distinguished persons, though the same rosy 
hue and golden light are thrown on all the faces 
which she paints. Here is her sketch of our 
greatest living rhetorician.— 

“Macaulay’s whole physique gives you the im- 
pression of great strength and stamina of consti- 
tution. He has the kind of frame which we usually 
imagine is peculiarly English: short, stout, and 
firmly knit. There is something hearty in all his 
demonstrations. He speaks in that fuli, round, 
rolling voice, deep from the chest, which we also 
conceive of as being more common in England than 
America. As to his conversation, it is just like his 
writing; that is to say, it shows very strongly the 
same qualities of mind. I was informed that he is 
famous for a most uncommon memory ; one of those 
men to whom it seems impossible to forget anything 
once read; and he has read all sorts of things that 
can be thought of, in all languages. A gentleman 
told me that he could repeat all the old Newgate 
literature, hanging ballads, last speeches, and dying 
confessions ; while his knowledge of Milton is so 
accurate, that, if his poems were blotted out of 
existence, they might be restored simply from his 
memory.” 

Here is the table-talk of her neighbour at 
breakfast, as freely given by Mrs. Stowe.— 

“Macaulay made some suggestive remarks on 
cathedrals generally. I said that I thought it singular 
that we so seldom knew who were the architects that 
designed these great buildings; that they appeared 


matter; so long as men are not women they will 
think so. In general they lump together Miranda, 
Juliet, Desdemona, and Viola, 

As matter too soft a lasting mark to bear, 

And best distinguished as black, brown, or fair.” 

Between breakfast and lunch, between a jest 
and a show, our authoress breaks a lance against 
classic literature—which, in her opinion, “has 
lain like a dead weight on all modern art and 
literature "—in a manner to make many people 
smile. In the same breath almost she sounds 
a loud note in praise of Watts’s Hymns, which 
we learn “ exceed in melody and majesty ” the 
best things of Dryden, and in “ harmonious 
versification ”’ surpass “‘ everything in the Eng- 
lish language, not even excepting Pope’s ‘ Mes- 
siah.’”” After these confessions, we find the 
record of long lists of engagements to dine and 
to talk, to see and to be seen—of how she does 
go to hear the Earl of Shaftesbury speak and 
how she does not go to Mr. Dickens's party— 
with many other solemn matters, in which it is 
supposed that the reading world may feel an 
interest. . 

From such scenes and such remarks—gas, 
furniture, and compliments—we gladly turn to 
passages in which the lioness is more at home 
than in descriptions of the “most splendid of 
English palaces and the breakfast parties of the 
great.” Here is a gossip on English trees as 
these appear to an American eye. Mrs. Stowe 
is entering the courtyard of Warwick Castle.— 

“When we came fairly into the courtyard of the 
castle, a scene of magnificent beauty opened before 
us, I cannot describe it minutely. The principal 
features are the battlements, towers, and turrets of 
the old feudal castle, encompassed by grounds on 
which has been expended all that princely art of 
landscape gardening for which England is famous— 
leafy thickets, magnificent trees, openings, and vistas 





to me the most sublime efforts of human genius. 
He said that all the cathedrals of Europe were 
undoubtedly the result of one or two minds; that 
they rose into existence very nearly contempo- 
raneously , and were built by travelling companies of 
masons, under the direction of some systematic 
organization, Perhaps you knew all this before, but 
I did not; and so it struck me asa glorious idea. 
And if it is not the true account of the origin of 
cathedrals, it certainly ought to be; and, as our old 


grandmother used to say ‘I’m going to believe it.’ | 


Looking around the table, and seeing how everybody 
seemed to be enjoying themselves, I said to Macau- 
lay, that these breakfast parties were a novelty to 
me; that we never had them in America, but that 
I thought them the most delightful form of social 
life. He seized upon the idea, as he often does, and 
turned it playfully inside out, and shook it on all 
sides, just as one might play with the lustres of a 
chandelier—to see them glitter. He expatiated on 
the merits of breakfast parties as compared with all 
other parties. He said dinner parties are mere 
formalities. You invite a man to dinner because 
you must invite him; because you are acquainted 
with his grandfather, or it is proper you should ; but 
you invite a man to breakfast because you want to 
see him. You may be sure if you are invited to 
breakfast, there is something agreeable about you. 
This idea struck me as very sensible ; and we all, 
generally having the fact before our eyes that we 
were invited to breakfast, approved the sentiment, 
‘Yes,’ said Macaulay, ‘depend upon it ; if a man is 
a bore he never gets an invitation to breakfast.’— 
‘Rather hard on the poor bores,’ said a lady.—‘ Par- 
ticularly,’ said Macaulay, laughing, ‘as bores are 
usually the most irreproachable of human beings. 
Did you ever hear a bore complained of when they 
did not say that he was the best fellow in the world ? 
For my part, if I wanted to get a guardian for a 
family of defenceless orphans, I should inquire for 
the greatest bore in the vicinity. I should know 
that he would be a man of unblemished honour and 
integrity.’ The conversation now went on to Milton 
and Shakspeare. Macaulay made one remark that 
gentlemen are always making, and that is, that there 
is very little characteristic difference between Shak- 
Speare’s women. Well there is no hope for that 


of verdure, and wide sweeps of grass, short, thick, 
| and vividly green, as the velvet moss we sometimes 
| See growing on rocks in New England. Grass is an 
; art and a science in England—it is an institution. 
| The pains that are taken in sowing, tending, cutting, 
, clipping, rolling, and otherwise nursing and coaxing 
_ it, being seconded by the misty breath and often 
| falling tears of the climate, produce results which 
must be seen to be appreciated. So again of trees 
in England. Trees here are an order of nobility ; 
and they wear their crowns right kingly. A few 
| years ago, when Miss Sedgwick was in this country, 
| while admiring some splendid trees in a nobleman’s 
| park, a lady standing by said to her encouragingly, 
|‘ O, well, I suppose your trees in America will be 
| grown up after awhile!’ Since that time, another 
| style of thinking of America has come up, and the 
| remark that I most generally hear made is,*O, I 
suppose we cannot think of showing you anything in 
the way of trees, coming as you do from America!’ 
Throwing out of account, however, the gigantic 
growth of our western river bottoms, where I have 
seen sycamore trunks twenty feet in diameter— 
leaving out of account, I say, all this mammoth 
arboria, these English parks have trees as fine and 
as effective, of their kind, as any of ours ; and when 
I say their trees are an order of nobility, I mean that 
they pay a reverence to them such as their magnifi- 
cence deserves. Such elms as adorn the strects of 
New Haven, or over-arch the meadows of Andover, 
would in England be considered as of a value which 
no money could represent ; no pains, no expense 
would be spared to preserve their life and health ; 
they would never be shot dead by having gas- pipes 
laid under them, as they have been in some of our 
New England towns ; or suffered to be devoured by 
canker-worms for want of any amount of money spent 
in their defence. Some of the finest trees in this 
place are magnificent cedars of Lebanon, which bring 
to mind the expression in the Psalms, ‘ Excellent as 
the cedars,’ They are the very impersonation of 
kingly majesty, and are fitted to grace the old feudal 
stronghold of Warwick the king-maker. These 
trees, standing as they do amid magnificent sweeps 
and undulations of lawn, throwing out their mighty 
arms with such majestic breadth and freedom of out- 
line, are themselves a living, growing, historical epic. 








Their seed was bronght from the Holy Land in the 


old days of the Crusades; and a hundred legends 
might be made up of the time, date, and occasion of 
their planting.’’ 

We will not follow Mrs. Stowe in her wan- 
derings abroad. The record of them is not 
interesting. She went the usual way of summer 
tourists —saw the usual sights, and describes 
them with the usual raptures. On the whole, 
we close these volumes with the impression that 
we have been in communication with a gifted 
and indulgent, but not a wise or retiring, writer. 
Mrs. Stowe is literally and wholly the heroine 
of her own book. Seldom, we think, has the 
personal pronoun done such service or been so 
magnificently displayed. That the volumes 
will be read we need not doubt, for they feed 
that love of gossip which is a besetting sin—the 
more fascinating because a sin—with idle people. 





 — 


Peruvian Antiquities. By Mariano Edward 
Rivero, Director of the National Museum, 
Lima, &c., and John James von Tschudi, 
Doctor in Philosophy, &c. Translated into 
English, from the Original Spanish, by 
Francis L. Hawks, D.D. LL.D. New York, 
Putnam & Co.; London, Low & Co. 


In the earlier period of the Spanish conquests’ 
and settlements in America, the singular cha- 
racter of the people and of the monuments 
they met with, excited an interest in Europe 
which, fortunately, led to the publication of 
several books on the history nf antiquities of 
the newly discovered countries, and these have 
been the means of preserving information of an 
important description; more especially the his- 
torical traditions which would otherwise have 
been lost. The value of at least a part of these 
traditions is a matter of dispute, and even the 
credibility of some of the Spanish historians is 
liable to suspicion; but, altogether, there can 
be no doubt that they have handed down to us 
much that is authentic as well as interesting. 
Since those writers there has been a long period 
of indifference towards American antiquities, 
which the magnificent work on Mexico, by Lord 
Kingsborough, had scarcely dissipated; but the 
excitement has been revived by the comparatively 
recent discovery of vast ruins of ancient Ame- 
rican cities, imbedded in the hearts of what are 
now almost impenetrable forests. A new field 
of antiquarian research was thus opened, which 
was entered with zeal by our transatlantic 
brethren; but, hitherto, it has been a field with- 
out paths or landmarks to guide the investigator, 
and we wait till the labour of collection and 
comparison of facts shall have produced some 
more decided results. This labour has, hitherto, 
been carried on chiefly by the Anglo-American 
writers of the United States in the north; but 
there are now not wanting native Mexican and 
Peruvian antiquaries, and one of the latter, Sefior 
Rivero, Director of the Peruvian National Mu- 
seum, has lately contributed what may be consi- 
dered as a manual of Peruvian antiquities, which 
derives a peculiar value from the circumstance 
that the monumental portion of it is compiled 
chiefly from the author's own examinations and 
researches, ‘The original edition of this book, 
written in the Spanish language, was printed 
at Vienna, in order to profit, as it is understood, 
by the advanced state of the science of litho- 
graphy in Europe, in producing the beautiful 
atlas of plates with which it was accompanied. 
We, unfortunately, miss this interesting accom- 
paniment in the American translation by Dr. 
Hawks, who has only given a small selection of 
the illustrations in the form of woodcuts. The 
very curious examples of pottery, and most of 
the sculptures, with much of the ethnological 





materials, are thus omitted. But the translator 
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has added a few notes, consisting in part of 
corrections and cautions. 

The treatise on ‘Peruvian Antiquities,’ by 
Sefior M. E. Rivero, takes a very general 
and comprehensive view of the subject; but it 
is the work rather of a diligent than of a pro- 
found archzologist; and while we value and 
receive his facts we often feel inctined to differ 
from the deductions. It must, however, be stated 
that these latter are not numerous, and that 
they are not in general put forth dogmatically. 
Thus, in the opening my oe treating of the 
earlier relations between the two hemispheres, 
our author has contented himself with giving 
an abstract of the various statements and theories 
on the subject which have been made and sus- 
tained at different times; some of these are so 
improbable that they only require a simple 
statement of disapprobation, while the remarks 
of Sefior Rivero on the others are sufficiently 
cautious and reserved. The note of Dr. Hawks 
on this chapter is sensible; but he refers us to an 
original work of his own, which is not yet pub- 
lished, for the further statement and discussion 
of his opinions on this subject. A short eth- 
pat chapter follows, in which Seijior 
Rivero has attempted to classify the earlier 
tribes inhabiting Peru by means of a comparison 
of their crania, and which presents several in- 
teresting points. One of these is rather im- 
portant; for it has been customary to attribute 
certain compressions in the skulls of some tribes 
of ancient peoples to the use of artificial means, 
whereas our author has shown that these forms, 
however anomalous they may appear, are na- 
tural and characteristic of race; in fact, he has 
found them fully developed not only in children 
of an age when they could hardly have been 
developed by the supposed artificial process, 
but in a foetus, under circumstances which leave 
no doubt of the fact. 

In his third chapter, Sefior Rivero gives us an 
abstract of early Peruvian chronology, from the 
works of the native and Spanish historians. 
The Government of Peru, before its conquest 
by the Spaniards, was a pure and unlimited 
despotism, in which the sovereign or Inca was 
supreme master of the lives and estates of his 
subjects; and so much care was taken to keep 
the imperial blood in the direct line unmixed, 
that he could only marry one of his own sisters, 
although he might possess an unlimited number 
of concubines. In other respects, the phy- 
siognomy of the Peruvian court appears to have 
presented a tolerably close resemblance to the 
courts of the great Tartar princes in medizval 
Asia. This is a subject with which we are 
better acquainted than with any other branch of 
Peruvian antiquities,—because the earlier His- 
pano-Peruvian writers, who possessed every 
information relating to it, have treated it co- 
piously. The language of the Peruvians is more 
a matter of modern investigation,—and though 
our author has given us a very fair abstract of 
what had been done for the study of it by less 
recent writers, he is behind the knowledge of 
the present day, resulting from the more exten- 
sive study and comparison of the various Ame- 
rican languages and dialects. The chapters on 
the state of the Sciences and of Art under the 
Incas,—on the religious system of the Peru- 
vians, and their religious ceremonies, are com- 
piled with much judgment,—and present, in 
a simple and condensed form, all the infor- 
mation we could desire in such a book. In all 
these, and especially in the sculpture and pot- 
tery, we cannot help observing something of an 
Asiatic character. In the classes of antiquities 
which belong especially to these chapters, and 
of which immense quantities were destroyed 
by the Spanish conquerors because they were 


tions will no doubt be made to the Peruvian 
museums, and to our knowledge on the subject, 
as the taste for their national history spreads 
itself in the country; for, besides the burial- 
places and other sites of ancient occupation that 
remain unexplored, it is believed that vast 
treasures still lie concealed in the lakes and 
buried in the earth where they were deposited 
at the period of the Spanish invasion. The 
ancient architectural remains, considering the 
numbers of buildings which existed at the time 
of the conquest, and their strength, are at pre- 
sent few,— most of them seem to have been 
destroyed by the Spaniards in search of trea- 
sures. The work of destruction was, in a few 
cases—as in that of the Temple of the Sun at 
Cuzco—partially hindered by the religious zeal 
which led the Spanish missionaries to adopt the 
ruins of temples as the foundations of monas- 
teries. Besides these, there are remains of the 
great royal roads, constructed with amazing 
labour and art, of the palaces and fortresses, of 
extensive canals and aqueducts of very remark- 
able construction, and of bridges and other 
monuments; which leave no doubt of the ex- 
istence in Peru of a very high degree of what 
we may be permitted to term barbaric civiliza- 
tion, and go far to confirm the marvellous nar- 
ratives of the early historians. Humboldt, 
astonished with the vast remains of the Peru- 
vian roads, with their accompanying cara- 
vanserais and other conveniences, compares 
them to the finest and most imposing remains 
ofthe Roman roads in the Old World. 

As an excellent manual of Peruvian anti- 
quities in general, the treatise of Sefior Rivero 
is deserving of our commendation, especially 
when we consider that it comes from a country 
which has not recently communicated much to 
the advance of its literary character. It is a signal 
of progress the more remarkable on account of the 
sober spirit of investigation which characterizes 
it. Antiquaries who find themselves in a field of 
investigation so novel and extensive as this, are 
apt to fall into extravagant theories and spe- 
culations, and to build rashly on everything 
that is anomalous or strange. There is nothing 
of this in the book before us,—facts are simply 
stated, classed, and as far as can be explained, 
—while the speculations of previous writers are 
stated and criticized with fairness, and they are 
neither rejected nor accepted blindly. 





Unpublished Letters and Fragments of Leibnitz 
—([Lettres et Opuscules inédits, §c.]. With 
an Introduction. By A. Foucher de Careil. 
Paris, Ladrange. 

M. Foucher, like many other admirers of great 

men, is rather exclusive in his admiration. He 

seems, indeed, to have the power of appreciating 
only a single greatness in one department, and, 
if he raises Leibnitz to the skies, is obliged to 
treat Locke with contempt. Being a disciple 
of the school which, in France, at the present 
moment, thinks it advisable to be very Catholic, 

he looks upon the philosopher of sensation as a 

dangerous heretic, and denies both his talents 

and his reputation. It might be easy to re- 
criminate in one respect; for though M. de 

Broglie, ‘‘ whose name alone is an eulogium ”— 

how peculiarly French and meaningless !—has 

endeavoured to popularize Leibnitz’s ‘religious 
system,” and although many other people think 
proper to talk about ‘the incomparable man 
who did France the honour to write two-thirds 
of his works in its language,”’ we suspect that 

Leibnitz is as much neglected by the public as is 

Locke himself. This is nottheage for speculative 

philosophy. People act so much that they do 





not care to know how or why they act; and no 
one has time—such is the constant strain on | 





made of the precious metals, great addi- 


the thinking faculties—to investigate the laws | 


under which the process of thinking is per. 
formed. Perhaps we have gone somewhat too 
far. We may fall into routine—the limbo of 
mediocrity and commonplace. But, at any 
rate, we have done well to leave mere scholastic 
discussions to German Professors, who, whilst 
we have become tough and sooty in our mines 
and factories, have gone on analyzing everything 
until they have discovered that everything is 
nothing. At the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, mind was a little more wholesome than 
this; and Leibnitz and Locke, whatever their 
disagreements, speculated with perfect con- 
sciousness that they belonged to a living, active 
world; and that even statesmen, now and then, 
stood in want of some notions of the Prima Phi- 
losophia, which it was their business to supply. 
Those were, after all, good old times, when 
Locke and Stillingfleet, on this side of the 
Channel, fought verbal duels about our idea of 
substance; and Leibnitz, on the other, criticized 
their arguments and arbitrated between them. 


The most extensive paper in this collection is 
entitled ‘Remarks on the Sentiment of M. de 
Worcester and M. Locke,’ &c., which, though 
not so important as the ‘ Refutation of Spinoza,’ 
previously published by M. Foucher, is a valu- 
able addition to philosophical controversy. Some 
critical remarks on ‘ Bayle’s Dictionary ’ are 
interesting; but the chief feature of the volume 
is, the correspondence of Leibnitz with the Abbé 
Foucher, of whom the editor speaks with the 
respect of a descendant. These learned letters 
are peculiarly characteristic of a period very 
unlike the present. 

The Journal des Savans—how different from 
our Magazines, which sometimes flippantly dis- 
cuss the same subjects as quaint curiosities!— 
was then published and filled by elaborate com- 
munications from all quarters of the republic of 
letters, that is, of Europe. 
heard of French or German or Scotch schools 
of philosophy; and syllogisms were received or 
taken to pieces without reference to the na- 
tionality of their constructors. When Male- 
branche and the Abbé Foucher fell out and 
exchanged insulting prefaces, because they 
could not agree as to BF wer or not man ‘saw 
all things in God,” Leibnitz came forward again 
as an arbiter, or at least was applied to for sup- 
port by his friend the Abbé, who was disap- 
pointed at finding himself placed in the wrong. 
There was a constant interchange in those days 
of learned letters heavy in every respect. For- 
tunately the penny post had not been esta- 
blished, and a parcel of demonstrations had 
sometimes to be carried by a special courier or 
was months upon the road. Leibnitz grew 
sometimes impatient and ill-tempered at these 
delays, and actually complained to Fontenelle 
when, in September, 1704, no notice had been 
taken of a communication forwarded for publi- 
cation, in the course of the previous year,—upon 
which there is a passage of arms; and M. Fon- 
tenelle intimates to M. Leibnitz, with perfect 
politeness, that he is quite surprised at his 
childish eagerness. Dyadic arithmetic and the 
Characters of Fohi are subjects not likely to 
grow cold; and the public would read the 
Memoirs with equal delight in a year or two. 
Such was the way in which these worthy old 
gentlemen spent their time. At odd moments, 
when they wished to solace themselves with 
light work, they directed the moral studies of 
some duchess or princess. Leibnitz writes a 
letter of thirty pages to the Electress of Bruns- 
wick- Lunebourg, ‘On the Art of knowing Man- 
kind,’ in answer to the doctrines of Jacques 
Esprit, who maintained the selfish theory, in 
his “agreeable and ingenious’’ work, ‘The 
Falsity of Human Virtues.’ It is evident that 


the critic is alarmed lest the great lady should 
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be fascinated by M. Esprit’s wicked doctrines. 
He had a good deal to do with directing the 

inions of princesses. When a cold prevented 
him from explaining his views on the “ Art de 
Bien Penser”’ to the Queen of Prussia, he wrote 
her a long letter; and on another occasion 
he diseussed for her edification ‘the nature 
of Love.” These epistolary fragments were 
worth reseuing; for although Leibnitz is not by 
any means unknown or sufficiently remarkable 
jn character to deserve unlimited curiosity, 
like Voltaire or Rousseau, a few additional 
touches were wanted to complete his personality. 





BOOKS ON THE WAR. 


Critics of the war—and of the policy con- 
trolling or growing out of the war—are becoming 
as numerous as the expounders and narrators 
of the same. Foremost in vigour, style and 

ion of those who arraign our supposed 
slackness of movement, our want of direct 
purpose, our patience and vacillation under 
stern and pressing circumstances, is Mr. Savage 
Landor—whose ‘ Last Fruit’ is now succeeded 
by other fruit, under the thin disguise of Letters 
of an American, mainly on Russia and Revolution. 
(Chapman & Hall.) Mr. Landor wields his 
pen as if it were asword. He smites hard and 
often, and with the grace of youth and the keen- 
ness of age. Nothing in these letters bespeaks 
the aged writer. The satire is as fine, the point 
as sharp, the strength as exuberant as ever. 

Mr. Landor is no partizan of Austria, or of 
the Austrian alliance. He says:— 

“ Revolutions so terrify the drowsy, that they do 
not discern the revolutionist. They appear to believe 
that there can be no revolutionist but he who fights 
for freedom. But if a Government is overturned, 
by whatever agent, is not that a revolution? The 
worst of revolutionists are the despots. Catherine of 
Russia, and her accomplices in the spoliation and 
dismemberment of Poland, began the work of revo- 
lution. France revolutionized in an opposite direction, 
and has now returned to what appears to be her 
natural and normal state. False delicacy and false 
policy withhold England from any attempt to place 
Hungary and Poland under the tutelage of ancient 
law. She fears to strengthen France by weakening 
Austria and Prussia. But Austria and Prussia will 
be more irremediably weakened by crouching under 
the giant, who throws a heavy arm over the support- 
ing neck of each. It is with Hungary and Poland, 
not with Austria, that England must be allied. 
Austria is but a name; her strength is all external. 
Lop off Hungary, lop off Lombardy, and what is left? 
a dinner-table, a whist-table, and a billiard-table.” 

Mr. Landor has a crotchet about the use of 
arrows :—he would have the Poles fight for their 
nationality with bows and arrows against Russian 
tifles and artillery. We are not jesting.— 

“Colt has taught Europe what fire-arms are most 
effective; another of our countrymen, long before 
this invention, would have terminated our War of 
Independence much sooner, had his recommenda- 
tion of a more ancient weapon been adopted. The 
bow is useful both for infantry and cavalry: the 
English infantry once excelled in it; as did the 
Parthian cavalry. On the Continent of Europe the 
Sarmatians were the most expert. On the open 
plain a flight of arrows would discomfit a close body 
of the best horsemen ; and in woodlands no fire-arms 
would be so ready or so destructive. It is wonderful 
that such an idea has never occurred of late to the 
people or the friends of Poland. Firelocks are not 
expeditiously imported into that country ; bows and 
arrows are at hand. All ages can use them; the 
most inexpert can fabricate them ; one quiver could 
bring to the ground a dozen muskets, and a dozen 
muskets would furnish a hundred arrow-heads. If 
the arrow was so efficient when soldiers wore helmets 
and breast-plates, what work would it do upon 
floating feathers, horse-tail decorations, and pipe-clay ! 

ecessity is active; reflexion is inert. 

Multa renascentur que jam cecidere.” 
In another place, we are favoured by the 





‘Sage of Bath with a picture and a prophecy. 


The subject is Napoleon the Third.— 

“ There is one palace on earth in which the hungry 
courtier is less attentively listened to than the man 
of calm reflection. In that palace my distant voice 
may perhaps be heard; it is the only one I am de- 
sirous it should enter. Confident is my hope and 
my belief that the wisest, and, since his accession, 
the most consistent, of rulers will open a newer and 
wider and more indestructible road to his ambition. 
He may acquire a far more glorious name in history 
than the proudest and mightiest of his predecessors ; 
his title may be the Napoleon of Peace. Imprisoned 
for his attempt to recover the Empire, he had plenty 
of time for reflection. Books were supplied to him 
from the national library at Paris, chiefly on artillery ; 
but his studies, no doubt, took a wider range. Can 
we believe it possible that he never once thought of 
the fount which became a torrent, and swept away 
the landmarks of all Europe? Can we believe that 
the fields of his ancestors never once attracted his 
pensive and mournful gaze? Can we believe, that 
the only country on the Continent, which, in nearly 
two thousand years, has produced, in poetry and 
philosophy, works certain of immortality, was ever 
indifferent to him; the country of Dante and 
Galileo?” 

Here is enough to show that the strings are 
unrelaxed, and that the old note comes from the 
old lyre when the hands of the veteran sweep 
it. 

Under the title of Russia and Europe; or, 
the Probable Consequences of the Present War 
(Chapman & Hall), Count Valerian Krasinski, 
whose writings on the Pansclavonic movement 
are known to our readers, has ventured on a 
series of historical anticipations, which have 
something of the nature of prophecy, both as to 
form and substance. We will not follow this 
author into all his details. He labours hard to 
prove that, apart from all sentimental prefer- 
ences, and even apart from all considerations of 


justice, the restoration of Poland is a state 


necessity for Europe. Count Krasinski assumes 
what may be done by the Allied powers.— 

“T think that it may be taken for granted that 
the united forces of the Allied powers will soon 
capture or destroy the fleets of Russia in the Baltie 
as well as in the Black Sea,—dismantle her maritime 
strongholds,—wrest from her, and restore to Sweden 
Finland and the Aland islands,—expel her from the 
country south of the Caucasus, as well as Crimea,— 
and compel her armies to retire, not only beyond 
the Pruth, but even beyond the Dniester. Well, 
this certainly will be a great humiliation to the power 
of Russia; and it is by no means improbable that, 
considering the exhaustion of her resources, and the 
general discontentment of her inhabitants, naturally 
produced by an enormous military conscription, a 
heavy taxation, and payments in kind, the Tzar may 
be induced to sue for peace, resigning the territories 
wrested from him by the Allied powers, and sub- 
mitting to the payment of a large contribution, as an 
indemnity for the expense of war.” 

He argues, however, that these losses would 
strengthen rather than weaken the Muscovite 
power; and he sees no prospect of peace for 
Europe except in the restoration of Poland. 
The vexed question of the future of that state, 
he settles very complacently. It shall be 
monarchical. He even finds a new king for 
the new kingdom,—and one very near home.— 

“Tt would be premature to discuss at present who 
may be the prince to whom the glorious part of re- 
commencing the history of a great country will be 
assigned. The rumours which have reached me from 
Poland agree in stating that the general opinion of 
the country designates His Royal Highness the 

Duke of Cambridge as the most desirable person to 
fill the future throne of Poland; and there is no 
doubt that the military exploits which he may have 
an opportunity of performing during the present war 
will considerably strengthen that opinion.” 

Failing the Duke of Cambridge,—who does 
not appear to us a very likely candidate for such 





House of Saxony—on one of the very few royal 
families in Europe which espouse the cause of 
Russia in the present quarrel !— 

“There is also in Poland a hereditary sympathy 
for the Royal House of Saxony, to which the last 
free Diet of Poland, which abolished the elective 
monarchy by the constitution of the 3rd of May 
1791, offered the crown of their country. The 
transfer of the Saxon dynasty to the Polish throne 
might facilitate the indemnification of Prussia for the 
loss of the Polish territory by a union of Saxony; or, 
a seculary injustice might be repaired on that 
occasion, by placing on the throne of Saxony the 
eldest or Ernestino line of her ancient dynasty, which 
was deprived of its birthright for its adherence to the 
Protestant cause in the sixteenth century.’’ 

The “ or” in this case sounds rather strange 
in the mouth of one whose whole life of exile is 
a protest against the divine right of the few to 
dispose of the many. The Saxon people might 
be glad enough to exchange a dynasty which is 
anti-national in policy and religion—ruling over 
a liberty-loving and Protestant population in 
the interests of Russia and Rome,—but a little 
deference to the rights of nations would suggest 
that these Saxons might reasonably be consulted 
as to their future disposition. 


Mr. F. A. Neale, in his Zslamism : its Rise and 
its Progress ; or, the Present and Past Condition 
of the Turks (Madden), goes briefly, lightly, 
and superficially over a vast field of historical 
inquiry. He professes to give the reader an 
“uninterrupted account of the reigns of the 
Saracen Caliphs in the East, in North Africa 
and Spain, down to the foundation of the Otto- 
man Empire and upwards into the reign of 
Abdul Medjid.”” His narrative takes the form 
of aromance,—and we should be sorry to answer 
for the facts which it contains. Mr. Neale pro- 
fesses to have borrowed his facts and invented 
his illustrations. We often suspect the reverse. 
At the very outset, we find traces of a crib from 
Mr. G, P. R. James :—‘‘ Two men were travel- 
ling in the far East; the oppressive heat of 
noon was such,” &c.; ‘‘a solitary horseman 
approached.” The two men enter into talk 
with the solitary horseman. There is a shady 
tree, of course, and a sparkling fountain. After 
due amount of melo-dramatic talk, which 
“ flowed as rapidly as the waters of that pleasant 
spring,” Mr. Neale suddenly strikes the reader 
dumb with his announcement—“ That stranger 
was the impostor Mohammed.” 

Until our author comes down to quite recent 
times, to the scenes of which he has some per- 
sonal knowledge, his narrative is naught. 


Gen. Monteith, of the Madras Engineers, 
has edited and published a Narrative of the 
Conquest of Finland by the Russians in the 
Years 1808-9 (Booth), from an unpublished 
work of a Russian officer of rank. The plan of 
the work is professional. It abounds in details 
more or less interesting to all readers,—though 
it does not throw much light on the contro- 
verted questions of the time. Nearly all the 
writers of the period agree that Russia conquered 
Finland by gold rather than by steel. There 
is no doubt that large sums of money changed 
hands, and that many Swedish officers entered 
the service of Alexander. The ‘ Russian 
Officer” denies the imputation.— 

“This convention is in truth rather remarkable, 
especially the last article, and it gave rise to many 
interpretations and surmises. The most intimate 
acquaintance, however, with the whole transaction, 
enables me to declare that not the slightest dis- 
honourable intention can be laid to the charge of 
either party. We are not afraid of asserting that 
the slightest idea of corruption was equally foreign 
to both. The two officers who signed the conven- 
tion had both grown grey in the service of honour, 
and though one might have been more successful 





a throne, the author falls back on the Royal 


in negotiation than the other, they were equally in- 
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capable, the one of proposing, the other of listening 
to any derogatory proposal.” 

This denial does not weigh very strongly 
against the other evidence. It is natural for a 
Russian to believe that he gained the fortress 
of Sveaborg by his prowess. Yet this officer 
states a fact which makes the circumstances of 
the surrender look quite ugly in more neutral 
eyes.— 

Me The stipulated period expired—the fortress sur- 
rendered. The Russians had hardly enough troops 
to occupy it and to superintend the disbanding and 
sending away the Swedish garrison.” 

We are told, very complacently, that— 

“the surrender of this great military depét pro- 
digiously augmented the resources of Russia. The 
following is a list of the principal prizes which fell 
into their hands: 58 pieces of brass ordnance, 1,975 
iron guns, 9,535 cannon cartridges, 3,000 barrels of 
powder, 10,000 cartouches, 340 projectiles, nearly 
9,000 stand of arms, with many other weapons ; 2 
frigates, 6 xebecs, a brig, 6 yachts of war, 25 gun- 
boats, 51 others called yawls, 51 barks, sloops, &c., 

19 transports, an immense depét of naval stores, and 
a considerable magazine of provisions.”’ 

Nobody in Sweden understood the surrender. 
General Cardel called it “a psychological pro- 
blem.”’ Others used harsher terms. The com- 
mander, Admiral Cronstedt, did not return to 
Sweden. We read in this Russian version of 
the event :— 

“ Admiral Cronstedt had stipulated for himself 
the power of proceeding to Sweden to justify his 
conduct to the King; and it was only by the 
strongest persuasions he was induced to abandon 
his intention, so strong was his conviction of having 
done right. A short extract from the report he 
addressed to his sovereign may not be devoid of 
interest. ‘Sweaborg,’ said he, ‘ in its present state, 
unfinished, in many respects imperfect, and essen- 
tially depending upon its maritime advantages as a 
means of defence, loses a considerable portion of its 
strength in winter, when it is accessible on all sides.’ 
He then proceeds to mention ‘ the great extent of 
the works to be guarded compared with the 
strength of the garrison—the number of recruits 
and of sick, the want of officers, who only amounted 
to one to a hundred men, and one to each bastion— 
the no less important deficiency of artillerymen, of 
whom there were only two to serve three guns—the 
consumption of one-third of the powder in store in 
sixteen days’ cannonade, the excessive exhaustion 
of the garrison from the necessity he was under of 
keeping them incessantly at work, for the daily 
service, in various operations required for strengthen- 
ing the fortifications, and in continually breaking 
the ice before the most accessible points.’ He also 
alleges the want of sheltered magazines and habit- 
able casemates, the fear that the fleet and the naval 
stores would be set on fire, and, finally, the hope he 
still had of preserving everything to Sweden should 
Sweaborg be succoured in time. Whether these 
assertions are well founded or not, let us respect the 
past career of an honest man. Let us only com- 
passionate his unfortunate destiny, which cast upon 
him a burthen which appears to have been too great 
for his unassisted strength.” 

We do not think that our “ Russian officer” 
has cleared up this obscure point. Facts are 
obstinate. 


Some other works are lying on our table, 
having an interest more or less closely connected 
with the war. Among these are, England and 
Russia; comprising the Voyages of John Tra- 
descant the Elder, Sir Hugh Willoughby, Richard 
Chancellor, Nelson and others, to the White Sea, 
by Dr. Hamel, translated by J. S. Leigh 
(Bentley),—Suggestions for the Assistance of 
Officers in Learning the Languages of the Seat 
rh War in the East, by Max Miiller, with an 

thnological Map drawn by A. Petermann 
(Longman & Co.), a scholarly production, and 
likely to be useful to the class of persons for 
whom it is designed,— O' Byrne's Encyclopedia 
of the War (Skeet), being a connected history 








of the war, with more of consecutiveness and 
method than the histories contained in the 
newspapers,— Geographical and Hydrographical 
Notes to accompany Mr. Wyld's Map of the 
Ottoman Empire and the Black Sea (Wyld), 
which are sufficiently described in the title,— 
another translation of Dr. Wagner’s Schamyl, 
the Sultan, Warrior, and Prophet of the Cau- 
casus, by Mr. L. Wraxall, with copious additions, 
from Herr Bodenstedt, in the Messrs. Long- 
man’s ‘ Traveller's Library,’—a reprint, in the 
same popular series, of Mr. M‘Culloch’s articles 
in the ‘Geographical Dictionary’ on Russia 
and Turkey,—Lays of the War, by a Graduate, 
rather spirited and patriotic than poetical,— 
Turkey Redeemed from Existing Abuses, by 
F. A. Neale (Eyre & Co.),—and The Jordan 
and the Rhine, by the Rev. W. Graham (Par- 
tridge), a work professedly written with a sec- 
tarian, or at least a theological, object. It deals 
with subjects which are not within our circle. 
So far as it touches on the war topic, it is pretty 
neutral,—abusing Turk and Russian with an 
equal relish. It is essentially a book of class 
literature, and within its class it will doubtless 
find admirers. The author has lived in the 
countries he describes. 





NEW NOVELS. 

Magdalen Hepburn: a Story of the Scottish 
Reformation. By the Author of ‘ Passages 
in the Life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland.’ 
3 vols. Hurst & Blackett. 

‘ Magdalen Hepburn’ will sustain the reputation 

which the author of ‘ Margaret Maitland’ has 

acquired. It is a sober, truthful novel, and may 
find favour with those who do not generally 
encourage fiction, or indulge either themselves 
or the young people connected with them in 

“the pernicious habit of novel reading”! To 

the general class it may perhaps lack excite- 

ment; the broad Scotch, and the deliberate 
= in which most of the characters deliver 
themselves, will be tedious to impatient readers. 

The first volume dawdles over the story and 

delays the action, but the interest quickens as 

the work proceeds. It would have been all the 
better for a few dates, the story becomes some- 
what confused for the want of them; spring and 
autumn succeed each other with bewildering 
rapidity, and although we read the work with 
attention, we could not make out the length of 
time taken up inthe narrative. It is, however, 
a well-prepared and carefully-executed picture 
of the society and state of manners in Scotland 
at the dawn of the Reformation, and the author 
has made skilful use of authentic materials :— 
the chief characters have all the air of stately 
historical portraits. John Knox is successfully 
drawn. Mrs. Bowes, with her austere gloom, 
sitting in the shadow of a nameless dread, 
is very touching and extremely well done. 
Marjorie Bowes, the Reformer’s wife, is a 
charming creature; and Magdalen Hepburn, 
the heroine, was, we doubt not, a very noble 
creature in real life, but in the book her excel- 
lence is monotonous. Alice, her foster sister, 
is very wearisome, not to say irritating, with 
her scruples of conscience; and it is a great 
relief when she is married and fairly struck off 
the list of candidates for becoming saints and 
martyrs. The story turns entirely on the pro- 
gress of the Reformation; and the fluctuations 
of State policy towards those who inclined to it 
are cleverly managed as affecting the fortunes of 
those for whom the interest of the reader has 
been bespoken. There are some nicely painted 


scenes of domestic interiors; but the beauty, as 
well as the strength, of the work lies in the 
spirit of quiet, heroic self-devotion to a great 
object which pervades every character, and 





makes it worthy to be called a “S of the 
Scottish Reformation.” aa 4 


Crewe Rise: a Novel. By John Cordy Jeag. 
freson. 3 vols. Hurst & Blackett. 


Tuose who feel disposed to fling down ‘ Crewe 
Rise’ in the middle of the first volume, in dis. 
gust at the affectation of its style and the mock 
simplicity of its incidents, would defraud them. 
selves of a clever novel, and one that without 
any great wealth or diversity of incident con- 
trives to be deeply interesting. The affectation 
subsides and almost disappears, and is replaced 
by a quiet earnestness of purpose and indica- 
tions of genuine good feeling which find the 
7 to the reader’s heart. 

The career of a brilliant young man at college, 
—his temptations, errors, and resolute self-re- 
demption from evil courses,—makes the main 
interest of the story, which is set forth with a 
vigour and reality that looks like a daguerreo- 
type from facts. Connected with this, and 
growing naturally from the same root, are the 
histories and fortunes of other individuals, in 
whom the reader is constrained to feel a per- 
sonal interest. ‘ Crewe Rise’ is the name of the 
village where everybody in the book has more 
or less their “local habitation,”—and a very 
pretty spot it is. The author has, however, 
done his best to spoil the interest in all 
connected with it by his attempts at lively 
simplicity, which result in being artificial 
and insipid. Jenny, the heroine, was, we 
doubt not, a very charming little creature; but 
under no pressure of heroine worship can it be 
found either convenieat or admirable for a 
young lady of seventeen to address her grand- 
mama as “ lovely dear” and “ best lovely one” 
whenever she has occasion to speak to her; nor 
yet, that she should call every person or thing 
she talks about as “so nice, so very nice”! 
With all drawbacks, however, ‘Crewe Rise’ 
is a book worth reading. There are his- 
tories, or rather indications of personal his- 
tory, beautifully shadowed forth. The life- 
long attachment of the Captain and | 
Beale”’ is touching, and very delicately painted. 
The broken life and passionate heart of Con- 
stance Meltoun, with her devotion to the great 
Shakspeare Concordance,—John St. Ives, the 
ci-devant jeune homme, redeemed from contempt 
by his genuine kind heart,—are extremely well 
sketched. The good little nervous Vice-Prin- 
cipal of King George’s College is better intended 
than executed. We very much doubt whether 
Jenny would have been obliging enough to 
accept him as a substitute for her first love and 
brilliant ideal, Herbert Graeme. We all of us 
are acquainted, in real life, with excellent men 
and women who have weak eyes and who wear 
spectacles without detracting from our regard, 
—but in a novel, where there is nothing but 
description to go upon, they are fatal to enthu- 
siasm. ‘The loss of his two front teeth” was 
not more fatal to Cherubina’s attachment to 
“Count Altamont Mortimer Montmorenci,” 
than the possession of a pair of dim eyes blink- 
ing through spectacles is to any personal inter- 
est for the best of men that ever was put into 
a novel. The Vice-Principal deserved a better 
fate. Spectacles ought to be reserved as “ poeti- 
cal justice” for evil doers, as these would 
effectually restrain them from making havoc 
with the hearts of even the most susceptible of 
young ladies. If Lara, the Corsair, and Don 
Juan had been represented as wearing "a 
tacles, it would have been an effectual antidote 
to their immorality;—their adventures would 
not have induced so many embargoes nor 80 
much clandestine reading. 
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THE LIFE OF ALEXANDER POPE. 
[Second Artiele.] 

TxE publication of Spence’s ‘ Anecdotes’ has 
enabled su’ iographers to correct some 
of the errors into which Johnson fell—fell even 
though he had the use of Spence’s manuscripts. 
Thus we now know that Deane was not the 

iest in the Forest to whom Pope: was indebted 
Ie a few months’ instruction, but his bond fide 
gchoolmaster, with whom he resided'in Mary- 
lebone and subsequently at Hyde Park Corner. 
It was while with Deane that Pope, though a 
mere child, frequented the theatre, and wrote or 
compiled the drama which his schoolfellows 

formed with the assistance of the gardener. 

Johnson observes that, “‘ of a youth so suc- 
cessfully employed and so conspicuously im- 

ved, a minute account may be naturally 
Paired ”;—yet Johnson tells us nothing about 
Deane, who was remarkable not only in con- 
nexion with Pope, but, in a small way, for his 
own fate and fortune. Subsequent biographers 
are equally silent, until we arrive at Mr. Carru- 
thers, who reminds us, from Ayre, that Deane 
was ‘‘a Catholic convert.” Converts, Catholic 
or Protestant, are not so rare as to excite in- 
terest or attention; but from a few words of 
Ayre’s, not quoted by Mr. Carruthers, the 
reader would learn that Deane had been a Fellow 
of University College, Oxford ; and on turning 
to the ‘Athenze Oxonienses,’ that this obscure 
master of Pope was an old historical acquaint- 
ance—the “creature and convert,” as Wood 
calls him, of Obadiah Walker—and one of those 
Fellows of University College deprived — de- 
clared “* non-socius”—after the Revolution. All 
circumstances tend to show that Deane was a 
weak, vain man, but certainly honest. Curious 
that his first appearance, so far as we know, 
was in a reply to Pope’s friend Atterbury ; and 
that thirty years after, when the one was strug- 
gling on in the depths of poverty and the other 
had risen to be a bishop, they were fighting 
side by side in favour of the House of Stuart. 
Wood says, Deane was “‘a good tutor in the 
College ”’—Pope, that he was a bad tutor out 
of it, for he nearly forgot under him what he 
had learnt before; and all the acquisition 
he made was “to be able to construe a little 
of Tully’s Offices.” Deane’s great zeal outran 
his little discretion ; his weak head was intent 
on controversy and revolutionary projects rather 
than on the dull duties of a oaieibnanaee. 
Deane was often in prison, and Wood says, 
that in 1691 he stood in the pillory under the 
name of Thomas Franks. He was for years a 
pensioner on the Catholic party, and on his 
scholars. About 1727, Deane is mentioned in 
an unpublished letter of Pope’s,—and still we 
find him in prison. ; 

“The subject of the letter which miscarry’d, was 
Mr. Dean, my old master, who had writ me one 
whereby I pefceiv’d his head happy in the highest 
selfopinion, whatever became of his Body. And 
hereupon writ you a dissertation proving it better for 

im to remain a Prisoner than to have his liberty. 
I show'd that self-conceit is the same with respect to 
the Philosopher, as a good Conscience to a Religious 
Man, a Perpetual Feast, &c. But to be serious, 
I've told Mr. Webb that I will contribute with Lord 
Dormer and you in what manner you shall agree to 
think most effectual for his relief. My own judge- 
ment indeed is, that giving him a small yearly pension 
among us and others, even where he is, would keep 
him out of harms-way ; which writing and publishing 
of Books may bring him into. And that I find to be 
the project that bites him. He was all his life a 
Dupe to some project or other.” 

A newspaper, which ought to be well in- 
formed on the subject, has just aroused public 
attention by the announcement that—“ a choice 
literary treasure has turned up, and is now in 


character in verse, by Pope, of Marlborough, 
intended for insertion in The Moral Essays—a 
companion portrait, no doubt, to Atossa. The 
fact is of interest in itself, and of interest in so 
far as it will compel the new Editors to be a 
ittle more intelligible than their predecessors in 
respect to the asserted bribe of a thousand 
ounds, given by the Duchess for suppression. 
he public, however, must wait the publication 
of the new edition, equally for the “character ”’ 
and the explanation. Meanwhile, we have “a 
choice literary treasure’’ of our own,—and may 
as well publish it before we take leave of Pope’s 
school-boy life. 
Pope has himself told us that he “lisp’d in 
numbers.” We have, indeed, one poem—the 
Ode to Solitude—which Pope said in a letter 
to Cromwell was written when he was not 
twelve years old. Dodsley, however, who was 
intimate with and indebted to Pope, mentioned 
that he had seen several pieces of an earlier date, 
—and it is possible that the following may have 
been one of them, although according to the 
literal interpretation of the words of the poet 
prefixed, it must rank the second of his known 
works. The copy before us is in that beautiful 
print hand, with copying which Pope all his life 
occasionally amused himself.— 
A 
PARAPHRASE on 
Thomas a Kempis; L, 3, C. 2. 
Done by the Author at 12 years old. 
SPEAK, Gracious Lord, oh speak ; thy Servant hears : 
For I'm thy Servant, and I'l still be so: 
Speak words of Comfort in my willing Ears ; 
And since my Tongue is in thy praises slow, 
And since that thine all Rhetorick exceeds; 
Speak thou in words, but let me speak in deeds! 


Nor speak alone, but give me grace to hear 
What thy ccelestial Sweetness does impart ; 
Let it not stop when entred at the Ear 
But sink, and take deep rooting in my heart. 
As the parch’d Earth drinks Rain (but grace afford) 
With such a Gust will I receive thy word. 
Nor with the Israelites shall I desire 
Thy heav'nly word by Moses to receive, 
Lest I should die: but Thou who didst inspire 
Moses himself, speak thou, that I may live. 
Rather with Samuel I beseech with tears 
Speak, gracious Lord, oh speak ; thy Servant hears. 
Moses indeed may say the words, but Thou 
Must give the Spirit, and the Life inspire ; 
Our Love to thee his fervent Breath may blow, 
But ’tis thyself alone can give the fire: 
Thou without them may'st speak and profit too ; 
But without thee, what could the Prophets do ? 
They preach the Doctrine, but thou mak’st us do ’t ; 
They teach the misteries thou dost open lay; 
The trees they water, but thou giv’st the fruit ; 
They to Salvation show the arduous way, 
But nene but you can give us Strength to walk ; 
You give the Practise, they but give the Talk. 
Let them be Silent then; and thou alone 
(My God) speak comfort to my ravish'd ears ; 
Light of my eyes, my Consolation, 
Speak when thou wilt, for still thy Servant hears. 
What-ere thou speak’st, let this be understood : 
Thy greater Glory, and my greater Good ! 

Respecting what Pope calls “one of the 
grand eras of my days ”—his removal from the 
Forest—all the biographers are agreed. Ayre, 
a contemporary, tells us, that from Windsor 
Forest Pope “‘moved to Twickenham for the 
remainder of his days’’—Johnson, that, ‘having 
persuaded his father to sell their estate at Bin- 
field,” he purchased “that house at Twicken- 
ham, to which his residence afterwards pro- 
cured so much celebration, and removed thither 
with his father and mother’; and there, in 
1717, his father died, “‘ having passed twenty- 
nine years in privacy.”” Warton follows John- 
son pretty much as a matter of course. Roscoe 
is a little more circumstantial; and adds, that 
Pope’s mother ‘was buried at Twickenham, in 


trates with facts and circumstances; but seems 
to suggest a doubt as to the privacy of the latter 
zoos of old Mr. Pope’s life, for he tells us, that 
‘ope was now 

“surrounded by illustrious friends; possessed of 
fortune sufficient to enable him to receive with 
polished hospitality, those whom he selected and 
loved, in a new and not inelegant mansion of his 
own design, surrounded by land, on which he might 
employ his taste and skill in rural decoration, which, 
next to poetry, was his favorite pursuit. The sun- 
shine of these enjoyments were now for a while sud- 
denly clouded, by the death of his father, 1717, in 
the seventy-fifth year of his age; who survived the 
removal from the Forest only two years.” 

Yet all the authority of all the biographers, 
strengthened by more than a century of agree- 
ment, cannot shake our faith in our own eyes 
and the parish register. Pope, when he left the 
Forest, did, as Mr. Bowles says, arise “ among 
the Swans of Thames’’; but it was at Chiswick, 
not at Twickenham—at ‘‘ Mawson’s New Build- 
ings at Chiswick ’—and there he and his father 
and mother lived quietly and contentedly we 
doubt not.—and there the father died,—and 
there, at Chiswick, according to the register, 
was buried on— 

“26th Octo., 1717, Mr. Alexander Pope.” 
Strange that, in more than one hundred years, 
not one of all Pope’s biographers should have 
taken the trouble to test a story which number- 
less circumstances made improbable. In further 
proof—of what, indeed, there can be no doubt 
—we will here give another unpublished ex- 
tract from one of Pope’s letters, dated the 20th of 
April, 1716.— 

“You will think the better of your friend, and 
judge more truly of that friendship and regard, which 
must be constant in him, if you consider, he never 
yet neglected to pay you his acknowledgments from 
time to time, but when business, hurry and accident 
prevented. I have had enough of all three, of late, 
to make me forget anything but you. Imprimis, 
my father and mother having disposed of their little 
estate at Binfield, I was concerned to find out some 
Asylum for their old age ; and these cares of settling 
and furnishing a house have employed me till yester- 
day, when we fixed at Chiswick, under the wing of 
my Lord Burlington.” 

So the first letter to Digby was, when pub- 
lished by Curll, dated “Chiswick,”"—so other 
letters, subsequently published, are addressed— 
so the letter of the 22nd of June, 1716, to 
Edward Blount, was in the original dated 
from ‘‘ Mawson’s New Buildings in Chiswick ;”’ 
though the address does not appear to the 
letter in the quarto: and the beginning. of 
the second paragraph of the Blount letter 
runs thus:—‘ Though the change of my 
scene of life from Windsor Forest to the 
waterside at Chiswick,” — another significant 
word which dropped out on publication. Here, 
by the way, we have a proof how errors, ori- 
ginating in accident, are perpetuated by care- 
lessness. This letter was dated the 22nd of 
June, 1716; and the date was so printed in 
three or four editions published during Pope’s 
lifetime. It happened, however,—by accident, 
we suppose,—that in the edition of 1739 the 
date was changed to 1717; and so it has ever 
since appeared—in Warburton, in Warton, in 
Bowles, and in Roscoe—each and every one, 
however, illustrating with the original note :— 
“This [letter] was written in the year of the 
affair at Preston.” After all, Pope’s letters 
ought to have warned the editors against this 
blunder about his removal from Binfield direct 
to Twickenham ; for in one of them, which they 
have all published, he avowedly gives “ the his- 
tory of my transplantation and settlement”; and 
thus wrote on the 12th of December, 1718 :— 
“ At last, the gods and fate have fix’d me on the 
borders of the Thames, at Twickenham : it is 








Mr. Wilson Croker’s hands,” an unpublished 


the same vault with his father.” Bowles illus- 


here I have passed an entire year of my life.” 
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Now a word or two on an illustrative note to 
the ‘“ merum sal"’—to what Johnson justly 
calls “the most airy, the most ingenious, and 
the most delightful of all Pope’s compositions.” 
Ruffhead, following Warburton, tells us that 
‘‘ Mr. Caryl (a gentleman who was Secretary to 
Queen Mary, wife of James the Second, whose 
fortunes he followed into France; and author 
of the comedy of ‘Sir Solomon Single’ and of 
several translations in Dryden’s ‘ Miscellanies’) 
originally proposed the subject to our author.” 
All the biographers agree to this statement 
—re-echo it in just so many words ;—Warton 
and Bowles and Roscoe, indeed, give it as 
“‘ Pope’s own account!” and Mr. Bowles adds, 
that ‘‘ the widow of this respectable gentleman 
lived at West Grinstead many years. She had 
one daughter. ‘The estate descended to a ne- 
phew; he sold it, and afterwards went to 
Boulogne, where he died.” It is scarcely pos- 
sible, we think, to condense in fewer words a 
greater number of errors ; and yet such careless 
biographers not only mislead one another, but 
mislead our historians; for ‘ Mr. Secretary”’ 
has a place in history,— and Mr. Macaulay 
tells us— 

“ This gentleman was known to his contemporaries 
as a man of fortune and fashion, and as the author 
of two successful plays; a tragedy, in rhyme, which 
had been made popular by the action and recitation 
of Betterton, and a comedy which owes all its value 
to scenes borrowed from Molitre. These pieces 
have long been forgotten ; but what Caryll could 
not do for himself hus been done for him by a more 
powerful genius, Half a line in the ‘Rape of the 
Lock ’ has made his name immortal.” 

Yes, indeed, his name—nothing more. It is 
true, that Mr. Secretary was one of ‘ the mob 
of gentlemen who wrote with ease’’—one of the 
twinkling stars in the ‘ Miscellanies ’—for whose 
comedy, as he said—before Mr. Macaulay,— 

you must thank Moliére, 
—a comedy in one respect distinguishable 
amongst its contemporaries; for there was not 
one line or one word in it which, dying, 
a good man might wish to blot. 

Mr. Secretary, however, though not a man of 
genius, was of some mark and likelihood; and 
ought not to have his individuality merged and 
lost in ‘a name.” He it was who, on the 
accession of James the Second, was sent on a 
sort of embassy to Rome, with some special 
instructions. Mr. Macaulay says that he ac- 
quitted himself of his delicate mission with good 
sense and good feeling,—Lingard, that he was 
‘too timid for the high Catholic party”; and, 
therefore, we suppose, was superseded by Castle- 
maine. On hisrecall, Caryl] wasappointed Secre- 
tary and Master of Requests to the Queen. In 
that office he continued until James fled from 
England, when he retired with him, and became 
what Kennett calls one of the King’s Ministry 
—one ofthe five who were truly the Cabinet. 
He was subsequently created a Peer, and made 
Secretary of State ; in which office he continued 
to serve the son, as he had served the father, 
with zeal, ability and integrity, even into ex- 
treme old age. In 1695-6, he was outlawed; 
and his estate granted to Lord Cutts. As the 
principal estate was entailed, the forfeiture and 
grant could only extend to his life interest, and 
this was repurchased by the family for 6,500/. ; 
but a further sum was realized by Cutts from the 
sale of certain unentailed estates. This we 
learn from a petition presented to the House of 
Commons, when the question was under con- 
sideration whether the House shonld not resume 
the grants of the forfeited estates, and apply the 
money to the use of the public. ‘“ Mr. Secre- 
tary,” or “my Lord,” died on the 4th of Sep- 
tember, 1711, aged about eighty-six. 

It is now obvious that as ‘“‘ Mr. Secretary” 
left England the very year in which Pope was 





born, and never returned, Pope could not have 
known him personally—and could not, have 
corresponded with him but at the risk of his 
life. Briefly but conclusively, as the biogra- 
phers have published letters which passed 
between Pope and the assumed “ Mr. Secretary” 
long after ‘‘ Mr. Secretary’’ was dead, the absur- 
dity of the assumption is manifest. 

But Pope himself tells us, the ‘ Verse to 
Caryll, Muse, is due;” and Spence, a good 
authority, says that “old Mr. Caryll, of Sussex,” 
was the party referred to. So he was; and 
Mr. Caryll, of Sussex, Pope’s correspondent, 
was old enough to have a son, who was a corre- 
spondent of Pope’s—old enough to have grand- 
children,—but not quite so old as his own 
father’s elder brother. Pope’s correspondent 
here alluded to was a nephew of Mr. Secre- 
tary’s—a man, like his uncle, of literary 
tastes—a Catholic—and here, too, like his 
uncle, tolerant of difference though strict in 
his own religious opinions and observances— 
much looked up to and consulted by the Catho- 
lic party. Pope in his early days, and the Pope 
family, were naturally proud of his countenance 
and friendship; and their intimacy continued 
for life. Gay, in ‘Pope’s Welcome from 
Greece,’ remembers him and his whole family : 


I see the friendly Carylls come by dozens, 
Their wives, their uncles, daughters, sons, and cousins, 


Pope’s friend died in 1736; and it was his 
widow to whom Bowles referred, and who lived 
at West Grinstead, and died there, at upwards 
of ninety years of age. The estate passed to 
and from their grandson. 

The extent of Pope’s intimacy and corre- 
spondence with the Carylls cannot be even 
inferred from the published letters. Pope stu- 
diously avoided to take rank, before the public, 
with the Catholics; and when, later in life, he 
went into open opposition, it was as one of a 
political, not of a religious, party. 

It is, however, a fact, that though Pope did 
not know ‘“ Mr. Secretary,” he wrote an epi- 
taph on him, in recognition of his Catholic 
zeal and Jacobite sufferings, and, no doubt, 
still more out of compliment to the ne- 
phew. But ‘ paper-sparing Pope”’ was sparing 
in other things as well as paper; and as 
it was the policy of his life never to appear 
publicly as deeply sympathizing in the concerns 
of a Pariah caste, he subsequently made other 
use of this same epitaph—made the first six 
lines serve to introduce his Whig friend Trum- 
bull; and the remainder was re-cast, and ap- 
pears as a flourish about Bridgewater in ‘ The 
Epistle to Jervas.’ As it is, in newspaper 
phrase, a “ choice literary treasure,”’ our readers 
may like to see it:— 

EPITAPH 
ON JOHN Lv CARYL. 

A manly Form; a bold, yet modest mind; 
Sincere, tho’ prudent; constant, yet resign’d ; 
Honour unchang’d; a Principle profest ; 
Fix’d to one side, but mod'rate to the rest; 
An honest Courtier, and a Patriot too ; 
Just to his Prince, and to his Country true : 
All these were join’d in one, yet fail’d to save 
The Wise, the Learn'd, the Virtuous, and the Brave; 
Lost, like the common Plunder of the Grave ! 

Ye Few, whom better Genius does inspire, 
Exalted Souls, inform’d with purer Fire ! 
Go now, learn all vast Science can impart ; 
Go fathom Nature, take the Heights of Art! 
Rise higher yet : learn ev’n yourselves to know ; 
Nay, to yourselves alone that knowledge owe. 
Then, when you seem above mankind to soar, 
Look on this marble, and be vain no more! 

Johnson’s comments on the epitaph on 
Trumbull are, under circumstances, curious :— 
“ To what purpose,”’ he observes, “is anything 
told of him whose name is concealed? the 
virtues and qualities so recounted are scat- 
tered at the mercy of fortune to be appropriated 
at guess,”’ They were, it now appears, an ap- 





1 propriation. Again, Johnson shrewdly observes: 


—‘‘ There are some defects which were not 
made necessary by the character im which he 
was employed. There is no opposition between 
an honest courtier and patriot; for an honest 
courtier must be a patriot.” Johnson, we 
think, would have admitted, that though there 
was nothing in the character or employment of 
Trumbull to justify the distinction, it might be 
excused with reference to the outlawed “Mr, 
Secretary.” 

Now, a word or two on the Loves of Pope, 
If we are to believe the biographers, this tender, 
delicate, sickly, suffering man, shaken by every 
wind like an aspen, was in love—and in down- 
right wicked earnest—with half-a-dozen women 
at the same time, or in hurried succession :— 
the “Unfortunate Lady,” ending so terribly 
and tragically— 

The fair-haired Martha and Teresa brown— 

her stately and turbaned “majesty,” Lady 
Mary, and others,—some of whom are not yet 
known to us; for Mr. Thackeray hints mys- 
teriously about a certain ‘“‘Lady M.” with 
whom Pope was, or affected to be, in love in 
1705; and to whom he wrote greater nonsense 
than usual,—which, as he was just seventeen, 
we think, if he wrote love letters at all, is pro- 
bable. 

Pope no doubt wrote to all these and to other 
ladies after the foolish fashion of his age—an 
age sincere neither in its vices nor its virtues— 
and as Pope could write better than other men, 
so no doubt he super-added extravagancies sur- 
passing the extravagancies of others, in proof 
of his genius; but Pope had no more mischief 
in his heart than the dullest of his contempo- 
raries. He was, indeed, so little conscious of 
offence in that style of writing, which so offends 
our more decent age, that some of the very 
passages which have given rise to this censure 
—that, for example, in his first letter to Lady 
Mary, on which Bowles so indignantly com- 
ments— were not in the genuine letters, but 
inserted by Pope as piquant paragraphs, 
when he had resolved to publish. In our opinion, 
the home-affections of Pope’s life were securit 
against moral offences of the nature charged. 
He who would not give pain to his parents for 
all the places in the gift of Oxford would not 
have given pain to his virtuous mother for all 
the ‘‘love-darting eyes”—all the “ variegated 
talige” of the world.— 

e let the tender office long engage 

To rock the cradle of pan age, 

With lenient arts extend a mother's breath, 

Make languor smile, and smooth the bed of death. 
Pope may have been, as he himself well said, 
for a moment of time— 

The gayest valetudinaire, 

Most thinking rake alive— 
but it could have been for a moment only. To 
have touched the heart of Pope, the woman 
must have come within the range of his domestic 
loves—into the sunshine of his happy home, 
and been respected by his mother, from whom 
Pope had no separate existence. 

We have evidence, however, in the case of 
‘The Unfortunate Lady,’ how ingeniously Pope 
and his biographers can contrive to build up 4 
passionate and terrible love-scene. All we 
know is that Pope wrote a noble ‘ Elegy to the 
Memory of an Unfortunate Lady ;° and all we 
are told by the biographers, no matter how cir- 
cumstantially, is merely conjectural, made up 
from hints in the Elegy, fanciful interpretations 
of passages in Pope's letters, assumption of 
dates, changes of persons, and traditional or 
original nonsense. Ayre told us, more than 
a hundred years ago— 

“This young lady, who was of quality, had a very 
large fortune, and was in the eye of our discerning 
poet, a great beauty, was left under the guardianship 
of an uncle who gave her an education suitable to 
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her title, for Mr. Pope declares she had titles, and she 
was thought a fit match for the greatest peer, but 
yery young she contracted an acquaintance and 
afterwards some degree of intimacy with a young 

ntleman, who is only imagined, and having settled 
her affections there, refus’d a match propos’d to her 
by her uncle; spies being set upon her it was not 
long before her correspondence with her lover of 
lower degree was discover'd, which when tax'd with 
by her uncle, she had too much truth and honour to 
deny. The uncle finding that she could not, nor 
would strive to withdraw her regard from him, after 
a little time forc’d her abroad, where she was receiv’d 
with all due respect to her quality, but kept up from 
the sight or speech of any body but the creatures of 
this severe guardian, so that it was impossible for her 
lover even to deliver a letter that might ever come to 
herhand. Several werereceiv’d from him with promise 
to get them privately deliver'd to her, but those were 
all sent to England and only serv’d to make them 
more cautious who had her in care. She languish'd 
here a considerable time, went through a great deal 
of sickness and sorrow, wept and sigh’d continually, 
at last wearied out and despairing quite, the unfortu- 
nate lady—as Mr. Pope justly calls her, put an end 
to her own life, having bribed a woman servant to 
procure her a sword ; she was found dead upon the 
ground, but warm. The severity of the laws of the 
place where she was in, denied her christian burial, 
and she was buried without solemnity, or even any 
to wait on her to her grave, except some young 
people of the neighbourhood, who saw her put into 
common ground, and strew’d her grave with flowers.” 

Ruffhead followed Ayre, and Johnson followed 
Ruffhead, acknowledging that he could add 
nothing to the story, though he had made 
“fruitless inquiry,” as to the lady’s ‘ name 
and adventures.”” Warton, too, made ‘many 
and wide inquiries;” and either Warton or 
Bowles, or some other of the curious, gathered 
up, what diligent seekers ever find, many trea- 
sures of tradition. Roscoe came later into the 
field, and therefore, as became him, was saga- 
cious and critical; saw some things were ‘‘im- 
possible” in the statements of others—which 
notwithstanding turn out to be true—and made 
statements himself which others may rank with 
the impossibles. But not to waste space in 
an elaborate developement of these several 
speculations, we will briefly condense into a 
paragraph the general conclusions to be de- 
duced from the biographers and elucidators, 
though we are not sure that they will be con- 
sidered either clear or conclusive. Thus, from 
one we learn that the “unfortunate Lady” 
was hideously deformed, and in love with Pope 
—from another that she was beautiful as an 
angel, and in love with the Duke of Berry— 
virtuous says one, mistress to the Duke of Buck- 
ingham says another, his relation says a third— 
she led a wandering vagabond life, says A—she 
retired to a monastery says B—this is confirmed 
by C, who tells us that she was forced into it by 
a cruel guardian ; but is contradicted by D, who 
maintains that she retired there voluntarily— 
stabbed herself in a foreign country, according 
to the old version—hanged herself, according to 
the new. 

Many of the corroborating circumstances 
adduced are equally curious. Thus, the Editors 
are agreed that the ‘ Elegy’ was one of Pope’s 
early writings,—and Bowles affixes the Tate 
about 1709 or 1710, (Vol. 1. p. xxxii.) and proves 
it, we suppose, (Vol. 7, p. 264) by evidence that 
the “ beckoning ghost” of 1709 or 10 was alive 
“in the flesh” in May 1712, and just gone on 
avisit to her aunt! Pope himself is brought 
in to support some of these strange stories. His 
name appears to the following note. 

“See the Duke of Buckingham’s verses to a Lady 
designing to retire into a Monastery, compared with 
Mr. Pope’s Letters to several ladies. She seems to 

the same person whose unfortunate death is the 
subject of this poem.— Pope.” 

‘Why Pope could have spoken positively to 





the fact had it been one, and need not have 
made the reference had he wished to con- 
ceal it. But Pope loved mystery and mystifi- 
cation. 

Buckingham, as we have shown, was nearly 
forty years old when Pope was born—he de- 
scribed himself soon after they became ac- 
quainted, in a poem prefixed to Pope’s works, 
as ‘too dully serious” even for ‘the Muses’ 
sport ;”’ and his Duchess, the third wife, or her 
amanuensis, confirms this—says that he was in 
her time, and therefore in Pope’s time, full of 
shame and regrets at the “ libertinism”’ of his 
youth, and was “often found on his knees at 
prayers :’’—in brief, unless Pope was in love 
with his grandmother, or one of her contem- 
— “the unfortunate lady” could not 

ave been out of her bib and tucker when the 
Duke took to repentance, prayer, and a third 
wife. 

What a field for speculation and research is 
here opened to the new Editors. Fortunately, 
all the later biographers have taken Pope’s 
hint—have referred to the “letters to several 
ladies”—and are therefore agreed that ‘the 
unfortunate” was the “Mrs. W—” of the 
letters, and that ‘“ Mrs. W—” was Mrs. 
“‘ Winsbury or Wainsbury.”” Now lest this una- 
nimity should mislead, we will venture to say, 
not, as must be evident, that all the stories of the 
biographers cannot be true, but that by singular 
ill fortune they are all untrue. 

The earliest reference to ‘“‘ Mrs. W—”’ we, 
at the moment, remember is in a paragraph in 
the letter of June 18, 1711, which, like so many 
others of interest, dropped out on publication. 

“If you please, in your next, Jet me know what 
effect your conference with Sir W. G. had in refer- 
ence to the Lady’s business (unless you have already 
done it to her). I shall be glad to inform her, 
to whom every little prospect of ease is a great relief, 
in these circumstances. I am certain a letter from 
yourself or Lady would be a much greater conso- 
lation to her than your humility will suffer either of 
you to imagine. To relieve the injured (if you will 
pardon a poetical expression in prose) is no less than 
to take the work of God himself off his hands, and 
an easing Providence of its care—tis the noblest act 
that human nature is capable of, is in a particular 
manner your talent, and may you receive a reward 
for it in Heaven, for this whole world has not where- 
withall to repay it.” 

In other dropped paragraphs, in subsequent 
letters, Pope speaks of “‘ the disagreeing pair,’ 
from which we learn that “‘ Mrs. W—” was 
married; and, in a very intelligible Postscript, 
he adds :— 

“ IT am just informed that the tyrant is determined 
instantly to remove his Dater from the Lady. I 
wish to God it could be put off by Sir W. G.’s 
mediation, for I am heartily afraid “twill prove of 
very ill consequence to her”— 
from which we learn that she had a daughter. 

In his letter of the 18th of June, as above 
quoted, Pope had suggested that his corre- 
spondent or his Lady should write to ‘ Mrs. 
W.,”’—and from another, of the 2nd of August, 
we learn not only that his correspondent had 
done so, but had, also, written to the husband. 
Pope says— 

“T delivered the inclosed to the Lady. She 
seem’d not to approve of Mrs. N.’s writing to the 
gentleman; since, if sense of honour and a true 
knowledge of the case, which you have already given 
him, are too weak to move him, ’tis to be thought 
nothing else ever will. I cannot but join with you 
in a high concern for a Person of so much merit, as 
I’m daily more and more convinced, by her conver- 
sation, that she is, whose ill Fate it has been to be 
cast as a pearl before Swine ;—and he who put so 
valuable a present into so ill hands shall (I own to 
you) never have my good opinion, tho’ he had that 
of all the world besides. God grant he may never be 
my Friend! and guard all my friends from such a 
Guardian.” 





This Mrs. N. was a-Mrs. Nelson, a Catholic 
lady much looked up to by Pope’s friends, but 
whom Pope did not like, and with whom he was 
soon after at open variance. This Lady ought 
to have figured in the published correspondence; 
for she was, in truth, the “ Mr. ” of July 
19, 1711, who had assured him that he “ had 
said nothing which a Catholic need to disown.” 
Pope, perhaps, thought that a Lady would not 
carry sufficient authority with the public, or, as 
in the case of Lady Mary, he did not choose to 
have his name associated with Mrs. Nelson's. 

In a published letter of the 23rd of May, 
1712, Pope’s correspondent writes: “I have, 
since I saw you, corresponded with Mrs. W—. 
I hope she is now with her Aunt.”—On the 
28th Pope replies :— 

“ Tt is not only the disposition I always have of 
conversing with you that makes me so speedily 
answer your obliging letter, but the apprehension 
lest your charitable intent of writing to my Lady A. 
on Mrs. W.’s affair should be frustrated by the short 
stay she makes there.” 

As this letter has been published, we need 
not quote further. 

Mrs. Nelson must now come prominently 
before the reader, for she took an active part 
in the cause of “ Mrs. W—,’’ and the follow- 
ing is an extract from a letter of hers, dated the 
8th of August, 1712.— 

“T hope Mrs. W.’s affairs are in a better posture 
since her brother has been with her. I find she is 
perfectly satisfied with her visit, with the expressions 
of affection he made her, and his resolution to em- 
ploy all means in his power for her ease and satis- 
faction. She fears only the number and artifices of 
her Enemies; but when Mr. Gage returns from 
Sherburne ; * * you will have another important 
occasion to exert your friendship and goodness by 
giving him some further light into those misfortunes 
he is so well disposed to redress, and which he 
declares were the only reason of his coming over so 
soon.” 

These few facts are sufficient — because 
they are facts—to enable us to solve a mystery 
which for more then a century has perplexed 
the biographers, —to enable us not only to 
say who “ Mrs. W—” was, but who she was 
not:—she was not Mrs. Winsbury, nor Mrs. 
Wainsbury, nor “The Unfortunate Lady,” 
—if that fortunate unfortunate and immortal 
ever had a veritable flesh-and-blood existence. 
We have here in immediate connexion with 
‘¢ Mrs. W—” a host of friends and relations,— 
a husband—a daughter—a brother—a guardian 
—Sir W. G.—Lady A.—and Mr. Gage. Why 
the very names thus brought into juxtaposition 
will tell the whole story to any intelligent person 
conversant with the family histories of Surrey 
and Sussex. Here it is in brief. 

The “Mrs, W—” of Pope’s letters was Mrs. 
Weston. She was Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
Joseph Gage (son of Sir Thomas, of Firle), 
who inherited Sherborne Castle in right of his 
mother, and ultimately the large property of 
the Penruddocks, in right of his wife. She was 
sister to Thomas, who succeeded as eighth Ba- 
ronet and was first Viscount, and to Joseph, 
mentioned by Pope in the Epistle to Bathurst— 

The crown of Poland, venal twice an age, 

To just three million stinted modest Gage,— 
an allusion to his enormous gains, subsequently 
lost, by speculations in the Mississippi scheme ; 
when, as reported, he offered to buy the crown 
of Poland and the island of Sardinia, and to 
attach the latter to the former as a kitchen- 
garden—a man whose whole life was a romance, 
and who ended his career as a grandee of 
Spain of the first class! Her father died 
in 1700, and left Sir W. Goring, of Burton, 
in Sussex, executor and “guardian” of his 
children. Her aunt, Catherine Gage, be- 
came the second wife of Walter Lord Aston. 
Mrs. Elizabeth, the lady in question, married 
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John: Weston, of Sutton, in the county of Sur- 
rey. They lived unhappily, were soon sepa- 
rated, had only one child, or only one who sur- 
vived, a daughter Melior, who died unmarried 
in June.1782, aged 79. 

Here, we have the whole of the characters 
of the tragedy, comedy, history, or whatever 
name it should be called by, made out by 
Pope himself and the heralds :—“ Mrs. W—”’ 
(Mrs. Weston)—her husband (John Weston) — 
her daughter (Melior)—her guardian and Sir 
W. G. (Sir Wm. Goring)—her aunt Lady A. 
(Catherine Gage Lady Aston)—her brother 
(Thomas or Joseph). Mr. Gage, who in August 
1712 was expected from Sherborne, and whose 
“‘only reason for coming over so soon’’ was 
to redress the lady’s wrongs, was probably 
Joseph—* modest Gage.” 

Years after Pope’s indignation was still fierce 

inst Mr. Weston, as appears from the follow- 
ing to Martha Blount, dated the 13th of Sep- 
tember 1717, quoted by Mr. Carruthers from 
the MS. at Mapledurham.— 

“TI * galloped to Staines * * and lay at my 
brother's, near Bagshot, that night. * * I arrived at 
Mr. Doncastle’s on Tuesday morning, having fled 
from the face (I wish I could say the horned face) 
of Mr. Weston, who dined that day at my brother's.” 

Hence it appears, we think, that the Rackets 
sided with the gentleman against the lady, and 
this will explain a passage in one of the pub- 
lished letters of the 28th of May 1712, where 
speaking of ‘“‘ Mrs. W—,’’ Pope says :— 

“The unfortunate, of all people, are the most 
unfit to be left alone; yet we see the world generally 
takes care they shall be so: whereas, if we took a 
considerate prospect of the world, the business and 
study of the happy and easy should be to divert and 
to humour, as well as comfort and pity, the distressed. 
I cannot, therefore, excuse some near allies of mine 
Sor their conduct of late towards this lady, which has 
given me a great deal of anger as well as sorrow : 
all I shall say to you of ‘em, at present, is that-they 
have not been my relations these two months.” 

Out of these plain prose materials the reader 
who loves to indulge his imagination may, if he 
so pleases, try to build up the Poem. If he does 
not succeed to his entire satisfaction—if he does 
not recognize the lady, though some features 
will be striking enough—let him console him- 
self that her own blood relations did not know 
her in Pope’s fanciful portrait, if it were a por- 
trait—that her most intimate friends, those who 
had been consulted and called on for advice 
through all her troubles, asked Pope innocently, 
who is your “ Unfortunate"? It will not, we 
fear, help them over the difficulty if we add, 
that “Mrs. W—” lived in her husband's house 
at Sutton, like any ordinary mortal, years after 
‘‘the visionary sword ” and the “bleeding bosom 
gored” had sent the “ unfortunate” to “ the 
pitying sky ;”"—that by no “ foreign hands” her 
“dying eyes were closed"—by no “foreign 
hands”’ her “decent limbs composed ;”—she 
died as we have stated, and was buried at 
Trinity Church, Guildford, as the following 
extract from the parish Register will certify :— 

“ Elizabeth, wife of John Weston, of Sutton, Esq., 
buried the 18th of October, 1724.” 

Had Pope’s friends—or Mrs. Weston’s friends 
—lived until Pope’s letters were published, there 
would have been fewer inquiries about “the un- 
fortunate.’ The biographers infer from Pope's 
silence in 1717, that he was anxious that the 
secret should not be known. If so, and if the 
portrait had any resemblance beyond that 
shadowy. outline which awakens a vague re- 
collection as of “a history, now quite out of 
my head,” it must then have become known. 
Let us trace the history as developed in the 
letters. 

In the piratical editions we have a letter 
called ‘Pope’s answer’ to the Hon. J. C., 





dated the 28th of May, 1712. In another part 
of the same edition we have, amongst what are 
called ‘ Letters to several Ladies,’ one without 
name or date. On the publication of the au- 
thorized quarto these widely separated letters 
had come together, and by the addition of a 
postscript to the one, the reader learned that the 
other had been inclosed in it—was addressed to 
“Mrs. W—,” and written “in the lofty style 
agreeable to her spirit.” To make assurance 
doubly sure, the first of these letters was de- 
scribed in the Table of Contents as ‘‘Concern- 
ing an Unfortunate Lady’’—and the second, 
mystically, ‘‘To the same Lady ”’—which is 
made plain in Cooper's edition, «i authorized 
by Pope, where it is described as ‘‘To dn Un- 
fortunate Lady.” After this could the Hon. 
J.C. (Mr. Caryll), to whom the one letter was 
addressed and the other enclosed, have had a 
doubt? Would he have asked “ Who is the 
unfortunate ?” 

Warton observes, that “the true cause of 
the excellence of this Elegy is, that the occasion 
of it was real; * * that he most artful fiction 
must give way to truth, for this lady was be- 
loved of Pope.” This opposition of the real 
and the fictitious in poetry was a theory then 
growing into a fashion, and, as we believe, 
founded on error. But, assuming it to be true, 
why might not the lady have been beloved by 
Pope, without the circumstances of the poem 
being matter of fact? Our own conclusions 
are, that Pope, as we have shown, took great 
interest in ‘the unfortunate” ‘“ Mrs. W.”; 
and, as will appear, suffered not a little from 
the slanderous tongues of the gossips. Pope 
probably wrote the poem when his feelings 
were excited,—1711 or 1712,—imagined pos- 
sible consequences founded on vague words— 
took Buckingham’s poem as a model (whoever 
carefully and critically compares these poems 
will find evidence of this)—and worked out, 
after his own poetic nature, his own poetic idea. 
Mrs. Weston served as lay figure for the poet’s 
fancy portrait: —traces of her features are 
visible, nothing more. The exquisite pathos 
and general truthfulness of the poem led to 
questionings from friends and acquaintances, 
“Who is the lady?” The poet loved the ex- 
citement and the mystery, and was silent. In 
the same humour, long after Mrs. Weston was 
dead, and when all to whom the truth or the 
untruth was known were dead, he endeavoured 
to keep alive the excitement—to give reality to 
the poetic vision, without asserting anything. 
These, however, are but speculations, which we 
shall leave to the judgment of the new Editors. 

We are afraid this minute criticism may have 
been a little wearisome; but all will excuse it 
who are curious in literary history—who re- 
member that for more than a century this ques- 
tion has been agitated, and that critic after 
critic has been forced to acknowledge that he 
could not unravel—could not penetrate—the 
mystery. 

Before we take a final leave of the “ unfor- 
tunate lady,” we shall show, by a passage or 
two from other unpublished letters, or by pas- 
sages dropped out of published letters, that Pope 
had been too emphatic—too much in earnest— 
about ‘‘ Mrs. W.’s" affairs to escape without 
censure and some scars. The result may be 
inferred from the following :— 

“Some other calumnies I might think of more 
importance which have been dispersed in a neigh- 
bouring family I have been always a true friend to. 
I find they show a coldness without inquiring first of 
myself concerning what they have heard of an old 
acquaintance from a new one. I shall fairly let 
them fall, and suffer ‘em to continue deceived for 
their credulity. When flattery and lying are joined, 
and carried as far as they will go, I drop my arms of 
defence, which are of another kind, and of no force 





against such unlawful weapons. A plain man en. 
counters them at a great disadvantage, as the poor 
naked Indians did our guns and fire-arms. ‘ Virtute 
med me involvo, as Horace expresses it. I 
myself up in the conscience of my integrity, and 
sleep after it as quietly as I can.’’ 

—tThe conclusion of this letter is under circum- 
stances worth quoting.— 

“ Dear Sir,—I entreat you will ever believe this 
of me (whatever else may not be allowed me) that I 
am a Christian and a Catholic, a plain friend, without 
design or flattery. Your most obliged, faithful, and 
affectionate servant, “A. PY 

The neighbouring family was, we suppose, 
the Englefields of Whiteknights, as he after. 
wards complains of their neglect and of Mrs, 
Englefield’s scandal-gossip. In a letter of the 
21st of December, 1712, Pope thus continues 
the subject.— 

“T had not mentioned to you or any other what 
I apprehended of the misinformation of some of my 
neighbours, but that I could not tell but that some- 
thing of that nature might be whispered to you as 
had been to them. More men’s reputations, I be- 
lieve, are whisper’d away than any other way de- 
stroyed. But I depend on the justice and honesty 
of your nature that you would give me a hearing 
before you past the verdict. What I’m certain of 
is that several false tales have been suggested, and I 
fear many believed by them since they never open'd 
themselves to me upon the subject. But I shall makea 
further ‘trial,’ till when *twould not be just to give 
a further account.” 

The scandal continued to circulate. Mrs, 
Nelson and Mrs. Englefield gave it currency; 
and even “ Mrs. W.” was prejudiced against 
him in consequence. He now, “ January 8, 
1712-13,” enters more fully into the subject in 
a letter still unpublished.— 

“T have many things to say to you, many hearty 
wishes to give you, and yeta great many more which 
I can never be able to say. This is no compliment, 
upon the faith of an honest man, who has been much 
traduced of late; and may, ‘tis possible, be yet more 
so. What I complain’d of to you, I find, was only 
a little letchery of the tongue in a lady, which must 
be allowed her sex. * * ’Tis a common practice 
now for ladies to contract friendships, as the great 
folks in ancient times enterr’d into leagues. They 
sacrific’d a poor animal betwixt ‘em, and commenced 
inviolable allies, ipso facto. So now they pull some 
harmless little creature into pieces, and worry his 
character together very comfortably. Mrs. Nelson 
and Mrs. Englefyld have serv’d me just thus ; the 
former of whom has done me all the ill offices that 
lay in her way, particularly with Mrs. W. and at 
Whitekn*‘s. I have undeniable reasons to know this, 
which you may hereafter hear ; nor should I trouble 
you with things so wholly my concern but under the 
sacred seal of friendship, and to give some warning, 
lest you might too readily credit anything reported 
from the bare word of a person of whose veracity 
and probity I wish I could speak as I can of her 
poetry and sense. For the rest, I know many good- 
conditioned people are subject to be deceiv'd by 
tale-bearers, and I can't be angry at them, tho’ they 
injure me. The same gentleness and open temper 
which make ‘em civil to me, make ’em credulous to 
any other; and t*'would be to no purpose to expos- 
tulate with such—'tis a fault of their very nature, 
which they would relapse into the next week. Every 
man has a right to give up as much as he pleases of his 
own character, and I will sacrifice as much of mine 
as they have injured, to my ease, rather than take 
inglorious pains of a chattering eclaircissement with 
women (or men) of weak credulity. Ovid, indeed, 
tells us of a contention there was once betwixt the 
Muses and the Magpies, but I don’t care to moralize 
the Fable in my own example. You'll find by this 
hint that I have some share in a scribbler’s vanity, 
or at least some respect for myself ; which if it be 
ever pardonable to show, it is certainly. when others 
regard us less than we deserve from them, However, 
I am perfectly contented as long as you and a few 
such as you entertain no ill opinion of me; who I 
am confident are above such weak credulity of every 
tale or whisper against a man who can have no [other] 
interest in your friendship than the friendship itself. 
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The following is added as a SS 

“ After what I have told you, I need not enjoin 
your silence as to this affair, for I design no more 
than to be a civil acquaintance at Wh’s [White- 
knights].” ‘ 

Pope does not appear to have been quite so 
indifferent about the people at Whiteknights as 
he affected to be. The following is from another 
unpublished letter of the 12th of June, 1713.— 

“One word, however, of a private trifle. Honest 
Mr. Eng—d has not shown the least common civility 
to my father and mother, by sending or inquiring of 
them from our nearest neighbours, his visitants or 
any otherwise, these five months. I take the hintas 
I ought in respect to those who gave me being, and 
he shall be as much a stranger to me as he desires. 
I ought to prepare myself by such small trials for 
those numerous friendships of this sort, which, in 
all probability, I shall meet with in the course of my 
life. * * The best way I know of overcoming calumny 
and misconstruction is by a vigorous perseverance in 
everything we know to be right, and a total neglect 
of all that ensues from it.” 

We find other references in Pope’s letters to 
Mrs. Weston, even after she was dead; but they 
would best serve to illustrate other subjects, to 
which we may or may not refer. We can only 
take advantage of a lull in the publishing world 
to indulge in speculations on advertisements. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Last of the Old Squires: a Sketch. By 
Cedric Oldacre, Esq., of Sax-Normanbury, some- 
time of Christ Church, Oxon. (Longman & Co.) 
—This book might have been suggested by some 
echo of that little-to-be-commended song, ‘The 
Fine Old English Gentleman,’ which, having made 
its way to the brain of our author, has stirred him 
up to correct, fill out, and colour the outline there 
afforded. It is amiably meant and amiably written; 
and made up (we are apprised in the Preface) from 
many originals; but we doubt whether the best 
qualities of several ‘‘old squires,” when cemented 
together, would compose anything like a real type 
of the race—or would prove the compound to have 
had an existence as a real rural divinity, whose 
dethronement from his pedestal, by those wicked 
“sisters three,” Time, Change and Intercourse, is 
to be regretted, as our author seems to regret 
it.—Class cries are out aversion :—class prejudices 
“against” are worse than class prejudices “ for,” 
—and the satyr shown off by Mr. Thackeray at 
Queen’s Crawley—the brute exhibited by Ellis 
Bell, in ‘Wuthering Heights,’ as torturing the 
innocent and the feeble, are no more to be ac- 
cepted as types than this man of perfection. But 
the one picture is to be set against the other.—Our 
author’s style is smooth, but entangled; and there 
is no humour shut up in it, which, for the sake of 
its geniality, reconciles us to the want of clearness 
and flow. There are some readers, however, 
whom the matter of the book will please; and 
all must admire it as another specimen of those 
modern-antique pieces of typography which cer- 
tainly are more comely and grateful to the eye 
than the compositions of contemporary bourgeois, 
pica, large or small or other letter of ‘‘ the Victo- 
Tian era.” 

Clara Morison: a Tale of South Australia dwring 
the Gold Fever. 2vols. (Parker & Son.)—This is 
an interesting, carefully written book, evidently by 
a female hand, and the authoress knows quite well 
what she is writing about. Regarded as a tale, 
‘Clara Morison’ lies open to criticism, —it is strag- 
gling, desultory, and almost entirely destitute of 
oe but the variety of character and phases of 
ife that it embraces adds to the intrinsic value 
of the book as a picture of Australian life, and 
atones for the absence of art in its construction. 
There is an air of truthful, unexaggerated reality in 
all the details which we like much, and the pro- 
spects likely to open for emigrants of genteel life 
deserve wee a shell” Gham intending to 
emigrate will find here much useful information, 
and those who are fortunate enough to stay at home 
will obtain a good idea of what emigration to 
Anstralia really is. The’ book is, on the whole, 


written in a cordial, pleasant spirit ; but we were 
not prepared to see it recognized that Clara Mori- 
son, by taking a place as maid of all work, when 
she could obtain nothing better, lost caste, except 
in the eyes of a few sensible people,—who are, how- 
ever, quite disposed to take credit to themselves 
for not caring about it, and keep it a scrupulous 
secret from all their acquaintance. This is a flaw 
in the otherwise excellent spirit of the book ; it 
would have been far more encouraging if the author 
had treated it as a matter of course. We are 
inclined to suspect that ‘Clara Morison’ is a first 
work,—but we trust it will not be the last. We 
shall be very glad to welcome more sketches of real 
life in Australia from the author. 

Robert Owen's Address to the Human Race on his 
Eighty-fourth Birthday, (from the Reporter's Notes 
and Mr. Owen's MS.); with his Last Legacy to the 
Governors and Governed of all Nations. (Wilson.) 
—To those who are versed in the history of philo- 
sophical and practical socialism, these minutes of | 
proceedings, which took place at a Soirée held in 
the Literary Institution, John Street, Fitzroy 
Square, on the 14th of May, carry their own cri- 
ticism on their title-page. While we are content 
that an amiable and benevolent man should have 
friends in his old age to surround and to greet 
him, and to minister (conscientiously, it is to be 
hoped,) to the veteran’s fancy that the stream of 
his long life’s efforts has not wholly lost itself in 
the sand, how can we avoid looking back to former 
epochs, former addresses, former experiments,— 
at New Lanark, Orbiston, and elsewhere, — to 
former investments of philanthropic hope and phil- 
anthropists’ money,—asking ourselves the while, 
—‘‘ How much has been achieved ?”—lIn such in- 
evitable inquiry there is nothing of the mocker ; 
but the answer to our question should be deeply 
pondered by every one disposed to devote himself, 
as singly and unselfishly as we believe Mr. Robert 
Owen has done, to the service of humanity. 

Books for the Country—Angling, and where to 
go. By Robert Blakey. (Routledge & Co.)—The 
hundred and eighty-seven pages, which make up 
this shilling pocket volume, contain as much matter 
as many a three-volume novel put forth at thirty 
times the price; and the matter seems good, fuil 
of practi suggestions, honest common sense, 
not excluding a love of Nature, and a relishing 
memory of the Poets,—without any of those ela- 
borate follies and conceits by which, under the 
notion that they are emulating Isaak Walton and 
Sir Humphry Davy, modern anglers have en- 
deavoured to look as affected and unnatural as 
possible,—creatures fitter for a Cremorne masquer- 
ade than for a plashy, wet, real stream-side. To 
enhance the value of this volume, it is liberally 
illustrated with neat woodcuts ; but the press has 
not been carefully corrected. We have “‘ Yarred” 
for ‘‘ Yarrell,” as an instance,—and in the notes of 
the authority called in by Mr. Blakey to announce 
to Piscator what manner of sport awaits him 
across the Channel, too many of the French names 
are printed wrong. Lastly, we must ask (having 
no immediate means of comparison), how far the 
section devoted to Scotland is new,—how far it 
may be a reprint, or a re-arrangement, of the 
angler’s book by Mr. Blakey on ‘The Rivers and 
Lochs of Scotland,’ noticed in the Atheneum (ante, 
619] during the month of May ? 

We may hand over to the reader What Aunty saw 
in Scotland, by Mrs. Lovechild,—Stories on Pro- 
verbs,—A Soldier’s Retrospect, by the Rev. J. Parker, 
—and A Plea for the Doctrines of the New Jeru- 
salem, by George Bush.—The Exode ; or, Israel's 
Departure from Egypt, is a sort of paraphrase— 
almost a parody—on the Book of Moses, executed 
in this style :—‘‘ Nevertheless, I could not but feel 
that my proposed tactics were attended with peril.” 
The following lie on our table :—England Allied 
with France : a Sermon preached on the Anniversary 
of the Battle of Waterloo, by the Rev. B. Street, 
—Death-bed Repentance Impossible, by the Rev. 
Edward Madeley.—Union of Church and State 

Vindicated, by Mr. W. Clark,—The Latter Days ; 
Railways, Steam, and Emigration, with its rapid 
Peopling of the Deserts ; also, the Present Going to 
and Fro, and Increase of Knowledge, foretold by 





| approach of ‘the Latter. Days,—The Light which 


Lighteth every Man : Sermons, by A. R. Rassell,— 
Notes on Passages in the Revelation of St. Lohn,— 
Genuine Repentance and its Effects ; an Exposition 
of the Fourteenth Chapter of Hosea, by the Rev. 
Moses Margoliouth,—A Help to the Profitable 
Reading of the Psalms for Christian People, by 
Edward Walter,—A Brief Sketch of the Kingdoms 
of the Gentiles as recorded in the Book of ‘Daniel 
and the Revelations, with the Church of the 
Heavenly Calling, by M. P.,—Original Private 
Prayers,—and Belief in Special Providences exa- 
mined by the Light of Scripture and Experience, by 
R. Alister. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Aston’s Tables of Income-Tax on various Sums, 8vo. 18, swd. 

Atkinson (W.), The Church, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s, cl. 

Ayckbourn’s Forms of P ings in Court of Chancery, 10s. bds. 
ced to 2s. 6d. cl. 


Book (The) and its Story, by L. N. R. new edition, or. 8vo. 48, cl. 
Bradshaw’s I}lus. Traveller's Handbook in France, Maps, &c. 6s. cl. 
Brookes’s General Gazetteer, revised by Findlay, new éd. 8vo. 158. 

Brown (J.B.), On Diseases of Women, &c. illus. 8vo. 108, 6d. cl. 
Burgess’s (Rev. H.) Amateur Gardener's Year Book, fc. 8vo. 58. cl. 
Carson’s ( Kev. A.) Works, Vol. 3, 12mo. 58. cl. 
Clarke's (A. J.) Memoir: Joy in Departing, by Dick, 18mo, 12, cl. 
Clarke (A. W., M.D.), On Diseases of the Lungs, 8vo. 78. 6d. el. 
Collins's Series, Taylor’s Indications of the Creator, &c. 18mo. 2s. 
Colquhoun’s (Lady) Memoir, by Hamilton, 4th edition, 78. 6d. cL 
vutts’s ( Mrs.) Memoir and Correspondence, by Hetherington, 6s. 
Dick’s (T., LL.D.) Christian Beneficence, 2nd edition, lsmo. 2s. cl. 
Diogenes, Vol. 3, 4to. 68. 6d. 
Ellis’s (C., M.A.) From the Font to the Altar, 32mo. 1s. 4d. cl. swd. 
Family Prayers, by Author of * Faithful Promiser,’ 2nd ed. 3s. 6d. 
‘owell’s (S.) Treatise on Dentistry, cr. 4to. reduced to 2s. 6d, el. 
Hastings, On Special Treat of Paul ta 58. 
Hunt’s Yacht List, 1854, oblong, 4s. bd. 
Illustrated London News, Vol. 24, fel. 214. cl. ails, 
ordan (H.) On Preservation of the Teeth, 2nd ed. fo, 8vo. 28. 6d. 
Krasinski’s (V.) Russia and Europe, 8vo. 1s, swd. 
Lectures before Young Men’s Chris. Assoc, 1853-4, and ed. 4s. ol. 
Library (The) of Anecdote, 12mo. 1s. bds. 
Molyneux’s ‘W.) Usman ; or, the Eastern War, Canto I. 12mo., 18. 
Murray’s Handbook, * France, with Maps,’ 5th ed. revised, 98. cl, 
Murray's Handbook, * North Germany,’ new ed. el. 
Neale’s (A.) Biblical Sketches and Hymns, post 8vo. 10a. 4d. el. 
New (The) Crystal Palace, Sydenham, with Map. sq. 6d. swd. 
rr’s Cirele of the Sciences, Vol. 1, er. 8vo. 38. 6d. © 
Pardoe’s (Miss) City of the Sultan, 4th edition, fc. 8vo. 1s. 6d. bds. 
Parlour Lib. * Maxwell's Dark Lady of Doona,’ fc. 8vo. 18, bds. 
Parry's (John) Ridiculous Things, 2nd edition, fol. Qs. el. gilt. 
*hilpots’s (Key. B.) Ruth, Six Lectures, 18mo. 18. éd. cl. 
Pierey’s Popular Tales, Iilus. of Moral and Social Virtues, 2s. cl. 
Kalph’s Stock and Sharebroker’s Directory, 1854, post 8yo. 1s. swd. 
Real (The) Salt, by F. Francis, cr. 8vo. 1s. swd, 
Routledge’s American Handbook, with Maps, fo. 8vo. 2a. cl. limp. 
Saunders’s Law and Practice of Municipal Kegistration, &e. 58. 6d. 
Stebbing’s Helps to thoughtful Reading of the Gospels, 8vo. 8. cl. 
Stories on Proverbs, 18mo. 12, 6d. cl. 
Stowe’s(H.b.) Sunny Memories, with illust, 2 vols. post 8vo. 128. cl. 
Struggles for Life ; an Ausobicgrepay. new edition, 68. 6d. cl. 
Talpa; or, the Chronicles of a Clay Farm, by Hoskyns, 3rd ed. 88. 6d. 
Traveller's Library * M*Culloch’s Russia and Turkey,’ sq. 18. swd. 
Tudor's (O. D.) Charitable Trusts Act, 1853, cr. 8vo. 98. cl. 
Tyas’s Beautiful Birds, Vol. 1, col. plates, fc. 8vo. 78. 6d. cl. gilt. 
Waverley Novels, cheap ed. * Guy Mannering,’ fe. 8vo. 18. 6d. bds. 
Waugh’s(J.H. W.) Mathematical Essays, 5vo. és. c 
Weber’s Handbook of Auscultation, trans. by Cockle, post 8vo. 5s.cl. 
Wilberforce’s (K. J.) Sermons on the Holy Communion, fe. 8vo. 38 
Wilkins’s(Rev. H. M.) Notes for Latin Lyries, 2nd ed. 12mo. 4s. 6d 
Yearsley’s (J.) Deafness Practically Illust. 4th ed. fe. 8vo. 28 6d. 


Youth’s (The) Magazine, Vol. 3. fc. 8vo. 28, 6d. cl. 
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THE PROUDEST LADY. 
Tue Queen is proud on her throne, 
And proud are her Maids so fine; 
But the proudest lady that ever was known 
Is a little lady of mine. 
And oh! she flouts me, she flouts me, 
And spurns and scorns and scouts me ; 
Though I drop on my knee and sue for oe 
And beg and beseech, with the saddest face, 
Still ever the same she doubts me. 


She is seven, by the kalendar— 
A lily ’s almost as tall, 
But oh ! this little lady ’s by far 
The proudest lady of all. 
It’s her sport and pleasure to flout me, 
To spurn and scorn and scout me : 
But ah! I’ve a notion it’s naught but play,— 
And that say what she will and feign what she 


may, 
She can’t well do without me ! 


When she rides on her nag away, 
By park and road and river, 
In a little hat, so jaunty and gay, 
Oh! then she ’s prouder than ever ! 
And oh ! what faces, what faces ! 
What petulant, pert grimaces ! 
Why the very pony prances and winks, 
And tosses his head and plainly thinks 
He may ape her airs and graces. 


But at times, like a pleasant tune, 
A sweeter mood o’ertakes her ; 
Oh! then she’s sunny as skies of June, 
And all her pride forsakes her. 
Oh! she eases round me so fairly ! 
Oh ! her laugh rings out so rarely ! 
Oh ! she coaxes and nestles and purrs atid pries 
In my puzzled face with her two great eyes, 
And says, “I love you dearly !” 








Isaiah, Daniel, and Joel, and indicating the rapid 
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Oh ! the Queen is proud on her throne, 
And proud are her Maids so fine ; 
But the proudest lady that ever was known 
Is this little lady of mine. 
Good lack ! she flouts me, she flouts me, 
And spurns and scorns and scouts me ; 
But ah! I’ve a notion it’s naught but play,— 
And that say what she will and feign what she 


may, : 
She can’t well do without me ! 
T. Westwoop. 
Brussels. 





MADAME SONTAG. 

OFTEN as we have been called upon (as it were) 
to enter the graveyard in which the children of 
‘Song take their rest, we have rarely been made 
more thoughtful than by the week's tidings from 
America—telling that Madame Sontag died of 
cholera, in Mexico, on June the 18th, aged forty- 
eight years,—and by the retrospect of her life, to 
which the news has given occasion.—A more re- 
markable musical career than that of this gentle, 
beautiful woman and admirable vocalist is not on 
record. 

Henrietta Sontag was born in Coblentz, on the 
13th of May, 1805—the child ofan obscure German 
actor and actress. She was destined for the stage 
from her cradle: and when she was only six years 
old she was brought forward “on the boards,” at 
Darmstadt, as Salome, in the ‘ Donauweibchen’ 
of Kauer, in which she is said to have excited 
‘a sensation as a prodigy. In her ninth year, 
on the loss of her father, the little girl was 
placed in the Conservatory of Prague; and, be- 
cause of her remarkable gifts, was admitted as 
student three years before the period fixed in 
the statutes of the Institution. She there was 
made an excellent musician; and the name of her 
singing mistress, Madame Czezka, is worthy of 
record, since in few artists, dead or living, can the 
voice have been more perfectly developed. Her 
biographers, however, insist that Henrietta pro- 
‘fited much from attending the performances of 
Madame Mainvielle Fodor, when, on leaving the 
Conservatory of Prague, she went to Vienna and 
‘commenced her career there by appearing alter- 
nately in German and Italian opera. Be this 
as it may, as early as the year 1821 she had 
taken her place, by singing, at a moment's 
warning, in Prague, the part of the Princess 
of Navarre in Boieldieu’s ‘Jean de Paris’ ;— 
and her reputation must have been as high as it 
was versatile within a short period of her arrival 
in the Austrian capital, since, in 1823, she was 
selected by Weber, in the full outburst of his 
popularity, to sustain the principal part in his 
‘ Euryanthe,'—and in 1824 she was grasped b 
Beethoven as solo soprano for his ‘Choral Sym- 
phony’ and Missa Solennis—both also then pro- 
duced for the first time; and neither of them ‘child's 
play.”—In the same year, 1824, Mdlle. Sontag’s 
engagements at Leipsic and Berlin were the com- 
mencement of half-a-dozen years of triumph, en- 
thusiasm, popularity and emolument, such as, in 
those days, had hardly been won by even the 
queenly Catalani herself. Madame Sontag’s inno- 
cent loveliness and natural sweetness of manner, 
doubtless aided the charm,—but the reality of 
her voice, the perfection of her method and 
her sound musical skill, had the largest share 
in the popular frenzy—for to frenzy it amounted 
among the knights, squires, students and artists 
of Germany, north and south.—It was owing to 
her musical reputation rather than to her personal 
graces that the enchantress was soon tempted 
to Paris and London by offers at that time fabu- 
lous in amount; and this at a moment when Pasta 
was in full glory and Garcia's eldest daughter (Mali- 
bran) was all but ready to appear. 

It will say much to every one capable of re- 
flection, that, without commanding any force or 
originality as an actress, Mdlle. Sontag could still 
establish her position and confirm her German 
triumphs on the Italian theatres of Paris and 
London in spite of rivalry so redoubtable.—It 
seems like a dream of another world to recollect 
the concerts at Marlborough House (then inhabited 
by Prince Leopold) in which she sang—the strug- 
gles for squeezing-room in the pit of the Opera, 





when she appeared as Desdemona to Pasta’s Otello— 
and the tales in Fop’s Alley which declared how the 
Italian Tragic Muse ‘‘ showed her sense” of the 
German warbler’s fascinations by grasping at Des- 
demona’s fair hair with a little of private vindic- 
tiveness as well as professional fury! It seems 
like a dream,—but such was the excitement that a 
fashionable publisher, apt at bubble-blowing, ab- 
solutely announced as about to appear among the 
new books of the season, “Travelling Sketches,’ by 
Mdlle. Sontag.—As to the alliances proposed for 
her by Rumour—without end as without beginning 
—there was hardly a conceivable grandeur, short 
of crown and sceptre, for which the new Rosina 
was not laid out. But the wonder was little more 
than ‘‘anine days’ wonder,” since, after one or two 
seasons of success and adulation, it became under- 
stood that Mdlle. Sontag had been for some time 
engaged to a foreign gentleman of noble family and 
that the two were merely waiting till her fortune 
was assured. In due time the marriage took place, 
—NMdlle. Sontag was presented with a fictitious 
escutcheon and ancestry by the King of Prussia, 
in order that she might be eligible for Continental 
high society,—the artist disappeared into the diplo- 
matic world ; and MM. Scribe and Auber wrote 
their charming ‘Ambassadrice’ (with no remote 
reference, Rumour went on to say, to the Lady’s 
story) in which Henriette, the heroine, was sung 
by Madame Cinti-Damoreau. But though replaced 
in the opera-houses of Europe, the Sontag was not 
forgotten,—she was heard of from time to time as 
singing in the Court circles of Prussia and Russia, 
or as lending her talent and her rank in aid of 
some charitable performances,—latterly reputed 
(not unnaturally) to have lost some of her old 
flexibility, and grace—until the amount of her past 
exquisite powers and accomplishments became 
questioned by those whose homage and regard 
know only the ‘‘ Cynthia of the minute.” 

Almost twenty years had elapsed, when we were 
informed that—as one of the consequences of the 
Revolution of 1848—Madame Sontag was com- 
pelled by vicissitudes of fortune to return to the 
opera-houses of Europe,—and was to begin by re- 
placing Malle. Lind at Her Majesty's Theatre.—The 
Atheneum duly recorded [No. 1133] the result of 
this perilous experiment :—for more perilous it was 
in every point of view than any re-appearance we 
can recollect. How Madame Sontag proved her- 
self little worse for the caprices or decays of Time, 
and was able to cope with the real and exaggerated 
reputation of her predecessor—how she rose superior 
to the charlatanry which tried to make up another 
“sensation” for her, as for ‘‘a Countess in diffi- 
culties” — how sheadventured with as much courage 


y | as skill in a new and very wide repertory, which 


had no existence when she left the stage—were 
told in this journal, week by week. No girl— 
eager to win a reputation for usefulness, obliging- 
ness, and versatility—ever studied so many un- 
familiar works in so short a time as Madame 
Sontag.—In the ‘ Figlia’ of Donizetti (to instance) 
her archness and brilliancy carried off the palm in 
the lesson-scene against the youthful ingenuous- 
ness and great vocal execution of Mdlle. Lind.— 
In the ‘ Prodigo’ of Auber she fairly “sang down” 
the then ‘‘ Sontag” of the Opéra Comique of Paris, 
Madame Ugalde. She saved ‘Le tre Nozze’ by 
the airy vivacity of her dancing song. She carried 
through the ungracious part of Miranda in ‘La 
Tempesta.’ Her success, in short, was no case of 
“allowance,” loyalty to a former favourite, and the 
like,—but a newly gained, honestly maintained 
triumph, under circumstances, we repeat, of un- 
exampled peculiarity. How after such active 
service in England and France—including fes- 
tivals, concerts, everything, in short, that the 
freshest and most vigorous artist can be called on to 
accomplish—Madame Sontag passed to Germany 
and subsequently to America, where she has died, 
after having all but succeeded in her object—a 
restoration of fortune—may be left to be told more 
at length by annalists to come. 

Considered with reference to her art, Madame 
Sontag claims the highest place as a consummate 
vocalist and musician, if not as a woman of genius. 
Nature had been prodigal of charm to her voice; 
but art had given it itswonderful executive fluency, 





and enabled her to keep it so long in abeyance (ag 
it were) unimpaired. Madame Sontag’s taste, too 
though leaning towards the florid and the delicate 
was mostly judicious—always so in the great music 
of the great musicians. In particular, it mus 
be again put on record that her “handling” of 
Mozart's music was incomparable. We have 
heard no one sing it so gracefully, so tempe. 
rately, yet with so much variety, as she. With 
all the feats and features of Madame Sontag’s 
re-appearance fresh in our memory, we cannot 
recall one instance of deficient preparation, jn. 
completeness, or failure.—The quiet intrepidi 
and resolution with which she may be credited, 
made her agreeable and presentable as an ae. 
tress, without having any natural store of dra. 
matic vigour or impulse to draw upon. Her de. 
meanour on the stage was always attractive :—her 
attention to the business of the scene sedulous, 
She was as modest as she was self-possessed ; never 
impassioned, but never affected—rarely dull, some- 
times gracefully tender, often quietly cheerful; 
once or twice (by exception it seemed) heartily gay, 

As a woman, Madame Sontag was courteous in 
manner rather than lively in conversation or acute 
in remark. Totally unaware, it seemed, of the 
distinction which her artist’s name reflected on 
those around her,—gently acquiescent in all the 
ennui and ceremony which belong to the life 
of a great lady,—curious in the “pomps and 
vanities” of the toilette—‘‘a Beauty,” in short, 
in many of her ways—it was remarkable to 
observe how strong a hold, after all, her real 
life (which was the life of a singer) had retained 
upon her,—how she had kept the facts and interests 
of her old profession warm and quick in petto, 
ready to re-appear, for her own guidance and 
enjoyment. When we knew Madame Sontag, her 
most genuine talk was that of the green-room; 
and devoted as was her desire to build up the 
fortunes of her family, we still believe that the 
steadiness with which this was carried through had 
a strong sinew, not merely in the duty of the wife, 
but in the conscious pride and pleasure of the 
great vocalist. She felt that she could keep and 
resume her place by the side of women of greater 
genius; and this in two distinct generations,—To 
such a woman as the Countess Rossi, 

storied urn and animated bust 

would be inappropriate by way of monument; but 
her maiden name will not be forgotten, —and 
surely it should bear an honoured place on the 
escutcheon of that noble family to enrich and re- 
instate which the singer’s life was sacrificed. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

WE understand that Miss Mitford has in the 
press a collection of her dramatic writings. The 
two volumes will contain two new plays and a 
new preface of anecdote and illustration. 

A deputation, on behalf of the proposed accom- 
modation for Scientific and Literary Bodies in 
Burlington House, had an interview with Sir 
William Molesworth, on Saturday last at the office 
of Public Works. The deputation consisted of the 
Earl of Rosse, President of the Royal Society; 
Lord Wrottesley ; Lord Mahon, President of the 
Society of Antiquaries; the Bishop of Oxford; 
Mr. Greenough; Mr. Hamilton, President of the 
Geological Society; Col. Yorke, President of the 
Chemical Society; Mr. T. Bell, President of the 
Linnean Society; Mr. Grove; Col. Sabine, Trea- 
surer of the Royal Society; Mr. Heywood, and 
Prof. Foster. We understand that Sir William 
Molesworth, without pledging himselfto any definite 
plan, informed the Deputation that it was the 
desire of Government to remove the Societies now 
occupying premises in Somerset House, to Bur- 
lington House, and that with this view he was 
desirous of ascertaining what accommodation was 
required by the Societies in question. Accordingly, 
the Deputation furnished Sir William with esti- 
mates of the space, &c. wanted, which it was 
understood would be laid before an architect. 
Applications were made on behalf of other Societies 
not at present enjoying Government apartments, 
to be included in the proposed new arrangement; 
but Sir William Molesworth could not undertake 
to say whether Government would do more than 
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accommodate the Societies at present in Somerset 
House. We believe that as soon as Burlington 
House comes into the possession of Government, 
which will be in September next, it will be pulled 
down, as it is not suitable for the requirements of 
the scientific Societies in question. 

We hear with great satisfaction that the Council 
of the Royal Society has granted Mr. Huxley 
3001. from the Government Grant Fund for the 
publication of his zoological investigations. Of 
these scientific labours competent authority reports 
in the highest terms. Mr. Huxley is delivering 
courses of lectures at Marlborough House and at 
the Institute of Practical Science—at the latter, in 
the room of Prof. E. Forbes, translated to Edin- 
burgh. The appointment of the Professorships in 
Jermyn Street lies with the Board of Trade. 

A Soirée was held on Thursday at the Poly- 
technic Institution to inaugurate a new direction 
of that popular and scientific establishment, which 
has been placed under the care of Mr. J. H. 
Pepper.—Mr. J. Walter, M.P. delivered an inau- 
gural address. Among the novelties of the even- 
ing Mr. Duboseq exhibited his experiments,— 
and a new series of dissolving views was exhibited 
illustrating Turner's ‘Views on the Loire.’ 
. Among the objects of interest in the room was a 
series of photographs by Mr. Mayall, exemplifying 
his newest discoveries in perfection of this rapidly- 
advancing art; also specimens of ‘‘ nature printing” 
by Dr. Branson and Messrs. Bradbury & Evans. 

We are informed that the sum subscribed as a 
testimonial to the eminent chemist Liebig by his 
English admirers has exceeded 1,000/., one moiety 
of which has been applied to the purchase of a 
service of plate of five pieces, now exhibiting at 
Messrs. Hunt & Roskell’s. 

On Thursday last, Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkin- 
son commenced a sale—to extend over fourteen 
days—of an extensive and valuable collection of 
engravings, formed by Prince Von Paar of Vienna, 
during the last century. They comprise many of 
the finest works of English, German, Dutch, 
Italian, French, and Flemish masters. The port- 
folios of portraits are particularly extensive. Many 
of the specimens are rare. 

At the same auction-rooms, another sale of still 
greater literary interest is proceeding—the library 
of Mr. Gardner, of Chatteris. This collection 
contains some precious lots,—and the prices so far 
are about the best realized at an old-book sale. 
Some of the choicest works, we are glad to say, 
have been rescued for the British Museum. Many 
others have been knocked down to American 
buyers. Nearly all the good books have returned 
to the owner a large profit. For instance, lot 338, 
the original edition of Boccaccio's Il Decamerone 
(1527), cost Mr. Gardner 28/., and sold for 50/.,— 
lot 461, Caxton’s black-letter Historie of Reynard 
the Foxe, cost 150/., and sold for 195/.,—lot 462, 
the same printer's Golden Legende, cost 135/., and 
The last named may be considered 
as one of the most perfect copies known, it wanting 
only the fifth leaf, on the recto of which is in 
seventeen lines the close of the table. The copy 
in the British Museum wants the same leaf, also 
teaves cv, cvi, cvii, and ccxii. The Spencer copy 
wants all the introductory matter. A large wood 
engraving, representing the murder of St. Thomas 
4 Becket, occupies the upper part of one of the 
pages. That leaf is generally wanting, and alone 
cost Mr. Gardner 15/. 15s. Both these literary 
treasures were rescued for the British Museum. 
Lot 463, Caxton’s Cathon, cost Mr. Gardner 401., 
and sold for 817. It was bought for America. Lot 
649, a black-letter Chaucer, The Canterbury Tales, 
cost 120/., and sold for 245/ ,—lot 650, Boecius de 
Consolatione Philosophi, black letter, no date, 
cost 557, and sold for 70/.,—lot 681, De Bry’s 
Collection of Voyages and Travels, cost 180/., and 
sold for 2401.,—lot 1,137, Johannis (Sancti) Apo- 
calypsis—a rare book, not hitherto in the British 

useum—cost 91/., and sold for 161/. It was, of 
course, bought for the National Library. If books 
get up in value after such a fashion, they will soon 
Jecome a species of stock in which money will be 
invested, not on principle, but on interest. Among 
works bought for America, not already named, 
were, Tyndale’s translation of The Pentateuch, 





Gothic letter, “‘ the finest and tallest copy known,” 
1591., —Cranmer's Bible, black letter, 44/., — 
Mathew’s translation of the Bible, black letter, 
1551, 45/.,—Caxton’s The Booke of the Hoole Lyf 
of Jason, 105/. These purchases show that our 
Transatlantic rivals know the good things, and are 
not so chary of their dollars as to leave their com- 
petition unfelt. Some of the Bibles sold for re- 
markably good figures. The Zurich Bible, the 
first Protestant translation of the whole Bible, and 
being the joint production of Tyndale and Cover- 
dale, is usually termed ‘Coverdale’s Bible.’ It is 
printed in double columns, in a foreign secretary- 
Gothic type, with woodcuts by Hans Sebald 
Behaim. It came from the library of Mr. Wilson; 
and wants the title-page and the first part of the 
dedication—which are supplied by Harris. It sold 
for 3651. The first edition of Mathew’s translation 
of the Bible brought 150/.,—and a first edition of 
Cranmer’s Bible brought 121/. At such prices, 
our old libraries will soon be worth much more 
than their weight in gold. 

A new Minute has been made by the Committee 
of Council on Education. At the end of the first, 
second, and third years, a grant of merit is to be 
made to students of merit and to the treasurers of 
colleges. The scale is to come into operation for 
the year ending the 3lst of December, 1855, but 
all colleges are to be at liberty by application be- 
fore the 1st of September, 1854, to give effect to 
it for the year now current. 

In another column Mr. Kerslake makes an ap- 
peal which seems to prove that we have not suc- 
ceeded in conveying to his mind the point of our 
remark on his assumed signature of the ‘‘ Perverse 
Widow.” We have never disputed the facts which 
he asserts—never doubted that he bought the 
Cowley folio in full belief that the signature which 
he found on its fly-leaf was that of Catherina 
Boevey. We think he was mistaken in this belief, 
but this is only one opinion against another opinion. 
Under either interpretation, the volume is of some 
interest; and Mr. Kerslake has a perfect right to 
sell it as he bought it. 

We are informed that the Historic Society of 
Lancashire and Cheshire have arranged to exhibit 
the whole of the Faussett Collection of Anglo- 
Saxon and British Antiquities during the Meeting 
of the British Association in Liverpool. Mr. 
Mayer has consented tolend them for that purpose, 
and Mr. Thomas Wright is preparing a paper 
specially descriptive of them. It is not improbable 
that a large number of objects may be added to 
them as temporary loans from some of the private 
museums throughout the kingdom. It is the in- 
tention to bring the subject forward at a soirée in 
some of the largest rooms procurable in the town. 

The French obituary of the last fortnight is 
lengthened by the well-known name of M. Raoul- 
Rochette, Member of the Académie des Inscriptions, 
a perpetual Secretary of the Académie des Beaux 
Arts. Few have been called upon more frequently 
than he was to pronounce those funeral discourses 
in farewell praise of deceased celebrities which are 
the delight of our neighbours. It must have been, 
then, from practical experience of the emptiness of 
this custom that M. Raoul-Rochette himself pro- 
vided against the delivery of any oration at his 
own funeral, by specific prohibition. 

France has just lost another of its conscientious 
literary men in M. Emile Souvestre, on whom an 
éloge by M. Janin appeared in Monday’sJournal des 
Débats. M. Souvestre was born a Breton, and was 
first, we believe, brought into notice by his papers 
on Breton popular literature, scenery, and supersti- 
tion, which, after having been published in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, were collected and put 
forward as ‘Les Derniers Bretons’ in 1836. This 
book was followed by other prose in the form of 
pastoral and pleasant tales, and sentimental, 
humorous sketches,—not unlike those of M. Tép- 
ffer, the Genevese novelist. A couple of his later 
works were reviewed in this journal [No. 1251] 
one or two years ago. M. Souvestre, too, pro- 
duced several plays, the best remembered among 
which, perhaps, is ‘Riche et Pauvre.’ Buthe was 
prized and respected rather than brilliantly success- 
ful as a literary man or dramatist. His style was 





correct and poetical, his moral was for the most 


part above reproach; but a certain heaviness and 
gloom such as are ascribed to the natives of 
Britanny, clung to him—and hence may arise the 
moderation of his popularity among a people that 
love the sentimentalities and simplicities of M. de 
Lamartine; and for whose edification Madame 
Dudevant has of late been painting her pictures 
of Berrichon peasant life almost more bout than 
they could find purchasers. It will not surprise us, 
however, now that ‘‘the tale is told,” to find the 
value of M. Souvestre rise in the market. 

A Correspondent writes:—‘‘In some of your 
recent numbers, you have made your readers 
acquainted with the fact, that the Government are 
organizing some movement in prosecution of 
meteorological science, and that they are about to 
make some new appointment in pursuance of this 
object. Surely the individuals who have been 
mentioned as taking an active part in this step are 
not aware that there is a Government officer who 
has been engaged most successfully, as a labour of 
love, in arranging a complete system of meteoro- 
logical observations for many years; that during 
the past year, under the auspices of the British 
Meteorological Society, observations have been 
returned in the Society’s form from more than 
sixty stations in Great Britain; that these have 
been methodized and published under the care of 
this same Government officer. I need scarcely 
say that the gentleman to whom I allude is Mr. 
Glaisher, of Greenwich Observatory, the Secretary 
of the British Meteorological Society, the univer- 
sally acknowledged head of the science in this 
country, and, I will add, the kind friend of all 
interested in the science to which he not only de- 
votes his days, but after his Observatory duties 
are over, his nights likewise, at the sacrifice of his 
health. When to this is added the very remark- 
able fact, that Mr. Glaisher has himself succeeded 
in forming the valuable band of above sixty ama- 
teur observers, distributed from Jersey to Arbroath, 
who have cheerfully supplied themselves with 
costly and valuable instruments at their own 
charge; that all these instruments, and hundreds 
of others, have been made and compared under 
Mr. Glaisher’s own eyes ; that he has visited most 
of the stations without remuneration—I think it 
will be admitted that he has succeeded in perform- 
ing vast services for the science of his adoption.” 

Among the grave things of the week caleulated 
to discourage those who would believe, if they 
might, in the education and refinement of popular 
taste, attention must be called to the inquest held 
on poor M. Latour,—whose lingering torture of 
ten days, ending in death, followed a parachute 
ascent from Cremorne Gardens. The deceased 
was physically feeble, it seems, from the evidence, 
being partially disabled by paralysis, andhad shown 
considerable nervousness previous to undertaking 
the mad feat,—yet the managers and public let 
him go. Surely if, in cases like these, Legislation 
(so prudentially watchful over pantomime-tricks in 
our Lord Chamberlain’s Office) finds some ingenious 
reason for being elastic and tolerant—refraining 
from ante-prohibition or post-prosecution—indivi- 
dual public opinion should bestir itself; and every 
spectator of such monstrous exhibitions as this 
should be reminded that on his vacant curiosity 
and love of excitement lies, in part, the responsi- 
bility of such a frightful accident as the one which 
has killed this poor decrepit Frenchman, and 
which has left his wife (as the evidence before the 
Coroner also informs us) a destitute widow, about 
to become a mother ! ant 

The question of opening that part of the British 
Museum in which the books are kept to a larger 
public than has access to it under present circum- 
stances, is again under consideration in high 
quarters. The Trustees, we understand, are en- 
gaged with various details; and we indulge the 
hope that something will be done in behalf, not 
only of the artizan, whose claim to share in the 
benefits of a National Library we would defend 
against the suggestion of Lord Seymour, but also 
of the many earnest men of letters whose avoca- 
tions will not permit a constant running atten- 
dance in Montague Place. We quite agree with 
Lord Seymour that the first use of the great library 
is the literary use—its first purpose that of serving 
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historical inquirers. We consent also to his asser- 
tion, ‘that so far as literary men are concerned, the 
Museum is better adapted to achieve its aim than 
any other library in Europe—with some limitations 
and ‘qualifications. Some of these libraries are 
open at night,—as the British Museum ought to 
be, under proper precautions inst risk of fire. 
To many literary inquirers the Museum is now a 
sealed case—for example, to all men of letters who 
are employed in public offices; and to not a few of 
those who are employed in journalism. Why 
should these persons be excluded? On former 
occasions we have shown how they could be ac- 
commodated without risk to the collection. Not 
less strong, as an argument against the present 
rey is the fact that the whole public is ex- 
cluded from access to its own literary treasures. 
We do not contend that the British Museum should 
be converted into a mere reading-room,—a chapel 
of ease to the circulating libraries. What we ask 
is, the right of access, with as few formalities as 
possible and at all reasonable hours, for such bodies 
of earnest men as now throng the lecture-rooms of 
the Institute of Practical Science. An arrange- 
ment which excludes such men cannot be satis- 
factory, cannot be final. 

Dr. Noble, in a very able analytic lecture at 
“Manchester, ‘ On the Dynamic Influence of Ideas,’ 
told a good anecdote of M. Boutibouse, a French 
savant, in illustration of the power of imagination. 
As Dr. Noble says—‘‘M. Boutibouse served in 
Napoleon’s army, and was present at many en- 
gagements during the early part of last century. 
At the battle of Wagram, in 1809, he was engaged 
in the fray; the ranks around him had been 
terribly thinned by shot, and at sunset he was 
nearly isolated. While reloading his musket, he 
was shot down by a cannon ball. His impression 
was, that the ball had passed through his legs 
below his knees, separating them from the thighs; 
for he suddenly sank down, shortened, as he 
believed, to the extent of about a foot in measure- 
ment. The trunk of the body fell backwards on 
the f gcome and the senses were completely para- 
lyzed by the shock. Thus he lay motionless 
amongst the wounded and dead during the rest of 
the night, not daring to move a muscle, lest the 
loss of blood should be fatally increased. He felt 
no pain, but this he attributed to the stunning 
effect of the shock to the brain and nervous system. 
At early dawn he was aroused by one of the 


FRENCH SCHOOL OF THE FINE ARTS, No. 121, Pall 
Mall, opposite the Opera Colonnade.—This Exhibition will finally 
on SATURDAY NEXT, the 22nd inst.—Admittance, le; 

alogue, 6d. Open from 10 to 6 o'clock daily. 





COLOSSEUM, iy pe Park.—Admission, 1s.— The o 
PANORAMA of LONDON BY DAY is exhibited daily, from 
-past Ten till Five. Museum of Sentptare, Comer DOr 
PANORAMA of LONDON 
—— tame 3 even till Ten. Music from 
Two till Five, and during the Evening —CYCL A 


t 
PEIIL, a.v. 79; with the present state of 
the Ruined City. These Views have been long in preparation, and 
will be exhibited with all the resources of this vast Establishment. 
Daily 2 Three and Eight o'clock. — Admission, 1s.; Keserved 











ROYAL GALLERY of ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street.— 

SEAT of WAR.—SEBASTUPOL, with all its fortifications (from 

the pinioty crowing, by Lieut. Montagu O’Keilly, H.M.S. 

Retribution), is now added to the DIORAMA of the DANUBE 

wr - SEA.—Daily,at Three and Eight.—Admission, 1s., 
. and 3s, 





PATRON—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 
RE-OPENING ofthe ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, 
under ENTIRELY NEW MANAGEMENT. 

Mr. J. H. PEPPER, the RESIDENT DIRECTOR, begs leave 
to inform the Public, that the Institution having undergone great 
ALTERATIONS and IMPROVEMENT s agai i 
tors. Among the MOST PROMINENT of the NEW 
SCIENCE which will be Lectured on by Mr. PEPPER are Mons. 
DU BOSCZ’S a ieee EXPERIMENTS in OPTICS with 


the ELECTRIC LI 

LECTURES by Dr. Bacnnorryer on the PLURALITY of 
WORLDS, illustrated by ASTRONOMICAL DIAGRAMS. — 
Courses of LECTU RES are being arranged forthe INDUSTRIA 
CLASSES, who will be admitted on edvanteqeees terms. — A 
PHOTOGRAPHIC GALLERY for taking PORTRAITS, and for 
TEACHING the ART, is now open, under the direction of Mr. 
SCOTT. The CHEMICAL LABORATORY is open for PUPILS 
and ANALYSES. The OXY-HYDROGEN MICROSCOPE and 
objects will be explained. 

w Series of DISSOLVING VIEWS, after TURNER, 
illustrating the Scenery on the River Loire, in France. The Views 
of the Seat of War in the BALTIC and the BLACK SEA will also 
be shown. DEMONSTRATIONS in Mechanics, and Explana- 
tions of Models by Mr. Jouns. The Ventilation and the Purifica- 
tion and Combustion of the Gas have been perfected under Mr. 
Lesuie’s Patents and his personal direction. 

A Band of Music, conducted by Mr. Wavp, of the Royal Italian 
Opera. Stalls have been erected in the Theatres which may be 
retained the whole day or evening. 

Admission, 1s.; Stalls,2s. Schools, and Children under Ten 
years of age, half-price.—Open daily from Eleven till Five, and 
every Evening (except Saturday) from Seven till Ten o'clock. 





SCIENTIFIC 





SOCIETIES. 

CHEMICAL.— June 5.—Col. P. Yorke, President, 
in the chair.—Dr. Frankland gave a discourse ‘On 
the Technological Applications of Wood as far as 
they involved any Chemical Process.’ He de- 
scribed the methods made use of to impregnate 
timber and preserve it from decay ; and explained 
the manufacture of paper from wood, exhibiting 
samples of the production in various stages. The 
preparations of oxalic acid and of grape sugar, 





medical staff, who came round to help the wounded. 
“What’s the matter with you, my good fellow ?’ 
said the surgeon. ‘Ah! touch me tenderly,’ 
replied M. Boutibouse, ‘I beseech you; a cannon 
ball has carried off my legs.’ The surgeon ex- 
amined the limbs referred to, and then giving him 
a good shake, said, with a joyous laugh, ‘Get up 
with you, you have nothing the matter with you.’ 


M. Boutibouse immediately sprang up in utter | Th 


astonishment, and stood firmly on the legs which 
he had thought he had lost for ever. ‘I felt 
more thankful,’ said M. Boutibouse, ‘than I had 
ever done in the whole course of my life before. I 
had not a wound about me. I had, indeed, been 
shot down by an immense cannon ball ; but instead 
<a through the legs, as I firmly believed it 
,» the ball had passed under my feet, and had 
loughed a hole in the earth beneath at least a foot 
in depth, into which my feet suddenly sank, giving 
me the idea that I had been thus shortened by the 
loss of my legs.’” The truth of this story is 
vouched for by Dr. Noble. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, Trafalgar S —The EX- 
HIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY will close ups n SATUR: 
DAY, the 22nd inst. Admission (from 8 till 7 o'clock), 1s. ; Cata- 
logues 18, oe Je eee 
BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall._The GALLERY, with 
a Collection of PICTURES by ANCIENT MASTERS and DE- 
CBASED BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN daily, Tetean 


i fi 10 ti _— 
Admission, 18; Catalogue,éd. " GEORGE NICOL, Secretary 


L, Secretary. 





Will Close on the 22nd inst, 
SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS.— 
FIFTIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN st thes 
ery, 5, Mall from 9 till dusk.—Admittance, 1s. ; 
ae, 6d. JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary 
THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
13 


COLOURS —The TWENTIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
NO OPEN, at their Galiery, 53, Pall Mall, near St. J et 
Palace, daily, sk. : — 


from 9 till di dmission, 1s. 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 








from the same material, were then dwelt on 
shortly,—and the lecturer proceeded to describe 
| the various products of the dry distillation of wood. 
| The only solid product is charcoal; the gaseous are 
of little value commercially, for, if burnt, they 
| possess very slight illuminating power; but the 
| Fiquid products are of great interest. They are 
divided into pyroligneous acid and wood naphtha. 
e first is best prepared when the hardest woods, 
such as birch and oak, are roasted. Samples of 
acetic acid, in all stages of purification, were ex- 
hibited. The lecturer then described the various 
volatile alkalies and oils which are found mixed 
with the wood naphtha, and detailed a process by 
which he had obtained the methylic alcohol in a 
pure condition. He concluded by adverting to 
his newly-discovered compounds of metals with 
methyle ; and, by drawing attention to the magni- 
ficent colours said to be possessed by pittacal, 
which would render it an invaluable pigment, if 
it could be procured in a manageable state.— 
Many chemists joined in the conversation that 
ensued ;—and Dr. Warren De la Rue expressed his 
appreciation of the paper, made from wood, that 
had been exhibited. 

June 19.—Col. P. Yorke, President, in the 
chair.—There was read, a ‘ Preliminary Notice on 
the action of Ammonia on the Oils and Fats,’ by 
Dr. Rowney, of Glasgow. He had experimented 
on almond and castor oils; and announced the 
production of four different amides.—A paper, 
‘On the Action of Iodine on Calomel,’ by Dr. 
Glover, was then read.—Mr. Arthur Church com- 
municated a paper ‘On an unexpected Source of 
Nitrobenzole.’ He had found it ready formed in 


the smoke of coal, burning with very little access 
of air; and had proved its character by converting 


by Mr. E. A. Hadow, ‘On the Substitution Com. 
pounds obtained by the Action of Nitric Acid q 
Cotton.’ The author described four several com. 
pounds, varying in solubility in ether, and othe 
properties, as well as in ultimate composition, 
Suggestions were made as to the best methoj 
of preparing collodion. A new re-action was em. 
ployed in the analytical investigation, namely, the 
perfect restoration of the cotton from these gop. 
pounds, by means of sulphuret of potassium. J) 
the discussion of this paper, Dr. Gladstone statej 
his belief, that the more explosive gun-cotton 
analyzed by him some years since, was the secon] 
compound of Mr. Hadow. 








PINE ARTS 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
The Magdalen. By H. W. Phillips. 
by Zobel. Colnaghi & Co. 
“* Last at the Cross and earliest at the tomb” 
the motto appended to a crouching woman, loon. 
ing out of sooty darkness, and looking up at the 
distant Calvary; the Cross on which is tipped with 
light. This is an effective but artificial engraving, 
with raven hair and whitened background ; and 
coal and soot not very luminous for foreground, 
There is altogether a want of truth of surface. 
The Discovery. By Giardet. Engraved by Bellien, 
Colnaghi & Co. 

TuIs is the commonplace picture of a clever man, 
We see a dell blocked up with snow, which clots 
on the pine-trees and hangs in “blobs” on the 
bramble leaves; and down this come two rustic 
children, who stop aghast at an enormous foot 
protruding through the white drift. The size o 
the whole is far too large; and the pathos no 
heartfelt, and solicits no sympathy. The children 
are not poetical like Mulready’s, nor good ani 
well washed like Webster’s; but dirty, ugly, ani 
gluttonish, like Mr. Hunt’s. 


Portrait of Lieutenant Bellot (from the Original 
Picture, painted expressly for Lady Franklin). 
Painted by S. Pearce. Engraved by James 
Scott. Boys. 

Most of our readers are probably by this time 

familiar with the broad and manly features of this 

brave young philanthropist. His full, wide brow, 
with its tense skin, his full lips, and black hair, 

convey an instant impression of a blunt probity, a 

warm heart hid beneath a rather rough exterior. 

The portrait is said to be very like. The artist 

has already been favoured by the approval of the 

French Emperor. Bellot, before he was twenty 

years of age, distinguished himself by his courage 

at the French attack on Madagascar, where he 
shot a chief who had severely wounded him,—tr- 
ceiving the Cross of the Legion of Honour in cor- 

sequence in 1845. 

Portrait of the «.ady Constantia Grosvenor. Painted 
by Gudin; Engraved by Zobel. Colnaghi & Co. 

WE cannot say much for our French marine- 
painter’s success in portraiture. The veries 
student in Art should never have cut out a profile 
with such black thick lines as we see here. We 
hope the excellent painter is not either sea-sick or 
sick of the sea, that he comes on land to “play 
such fantastic tricks before high Heaven.” A 
beautiful face is here completely spoiled. There 
is something very affected, moreover, in the atti 
tude. Full-dressed ladies do not go to the set 
shore to gape at the moon and catch the rheums 
tism. The engraving is not very good, andiasa 
whole the thing is ‘‘ stark naught.” 

Portrait of a Lady (full length). Painted by 
Winterhalter ; Engraved by Léon Noél. , 
naghi & Co. 

Tuis portrait is rather coarse and roughly engraved, 
and the quality of the draperies not tenderly enough 
discriminated. For general interest in the por 
traits of distinguished ladies, the chief poimt 
the beauty of the face and the high finish of the 
properties. 

Portrait of the Hon. A. Murray, H.B.M. Agen 
and Consul-General of Egypt. By W. Maddox. 
Engraved by Zobel. Colnaghi & Co. 


Engravej 








it into aniline.—A communication was then made, 


A very Reynolds-like treatment of a Europea? 
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Turk and a black attendant. The bold, penctrat- 
ing, but not very refined, features are given with 

at strength of chiar-oscuro,—the striped turban, 
ae robe, and long chibouk are made admi- 
rably subservient to the general effect. This is 
the best thing we have seen of Mr. Zobel’s. 





ART IN WOOD AND STONE. 


Time was when the innovation of stone against 
copper was hailed as the true corrector of the 
abuses of the metallic pencil. Its subtler power 
and more fluent expression were held as promises 
that the new style was to be a more faithful ex- 

nt of the painter's meaning — being such a 
style, in fact, as by a gentle transition in mode 
would become the expression of the other draughts- 
man. It presented less mechanical difficulty, 
and might, indeed, be done by the artist him- 


self, provided he had not neglected the mecha- | 


nism of chalk-drawing in behalf of the fascinations 
of the soft oil print. 
struggling vivacity than the severity of lines, and 
granulation of dots and hyphens attenuating to- 
wards high lights, and was certain to produce a 


depth of shadow more agreeable than the diagonal , 


bars which imprisoned the texture of unillumined 
surfaces. It likewise held out to expectation that 
a greater daintiness of surface, produced by more 
varied execution, would simulate more favourably 
the feeling touch of the painter. Lastly, it pro- 
mised to give us cheap prints for the million. 

To say it has failed in any of these promises, is 
only to point out the necessary infirmity of the 
material. That it has been a boon, none can doubt 
—that it has superseded the nobler style of art- 
reproduction, none will aver. It is at best but 
a superior mode of manufacture — making Art 
cheaper, but adding nothing to its dignity. Its 


ry advantage as an art-process is, that it is 
not entirely like line engraving; its primary dis- , 
advantage is, that it never surmounts the effeminacy | 


of a laboured chalk drawing. As a vignette, it is 
endurable ; shut within the square margin of white, 
it too often looks like a faded engraving. By itself, 
it is agreeable : in contrast with a bold rich line 
engraving, it is as pulp to bark. Even an outline 
full and deep, done with lithographic chalk, or 
even ink, will want the sharp incised edges of the 
copper or steel plate. It will be understood that 
Tam now speaking of lithography as the translator 
of high art forms and expressions, not as the pur- 
veyor of album dainties. The air-tint painter 
would find it as difficult to scale the heights of 
determined form and resolute colour necessary for 
a large historical picture, as would the litho- 
graphist to emulate the bold calculations of the 
noble artifices familiar to the line engraver. If we 
take the softest of the great Correggios, we shall 
find that what the painter forfeited in dignity by 
generally melting forms, he made up in bold and 


agreeable masses of light ; and that if he refused | 


the great aid of an incised contour, he never neg- 
lected that of a boldly pronounced region of light. 
The rounded forms of the lithographic line and 


the squarer forms of the graver constitute the dif- | 
ference between the suavity of the one and the | 


unmitigated severity of the other. One is winning, 
the other imposing. One speaks deep meanings in 
soothing phrase, the other utters in the richest 
tones of philosophy the tenets of epic truth. 

It will, perhaps, be recollected by your readers, 
that when you were recently advocating a more 
popular style of engraving, or one in which the 
draughtsman’s power should be displayed at the 
expense of the refined technicality which so in- 
creased the expense of production, you especially 
guarded against superficiality, by demanding from 
the engraver a stern adherence to the mental 
qualities of the painter. In this you did well. OF 
course you meant such adherence to truth as the 
Speciality of the craft admits. The engraver does 
not produce the same thing as the painter: what 
he does bears a relation to it. Now, depth and 
light are of the utmost consequence in painting ; 
and in the observance of these qualities line en- 
graving has an immense superiority over litho- 
graphy, where the approaches to each are more 
subtle in tone but less intense in texture ; because 


It promised half-tints of less | 


in lithography the approach to light is by more 
tender strokes, and to shade by more closeness of 
execution :—thus forfeiting the richness of light 
obtained by attenuating and widening dots or 
lines, and the transparent depth of shade by sharply 
incised lines, softened by intermediate triangles, 
dots, or parallelograms. The French have suc- 
ceeded in giving much firmness and depth to 
lithography from a certain bravura of style, de- 
rived from their academic mode of chalk drawing. 
The imitation of the broad hatching, which distin- 
| guishes this manner, introduced into engraving a 
| mode of execution destructive of the grandeur 
which is the badge of line engraving. This imita- 
tion necessitated not only the observance of the 
direction of a line, but the granulated texture of 
the chalk. Thus, the true end of engraving, in the 
reproduction of form and effect, was complicated 
by the comparatively trifling technicality of chalk 
engraving, by which the mechanical usurped an 
undue share in a process which is always, by its 
very nature, too painfully mechanical. It is melan- 
choly enough to be condemned by the slavery of 
| modes to pick holes in copper in subtle gradations 
till roundness and its concomitant light and shade 
are simulated; but it is yet more lamentable to 
behold the enterprise of man fated to descend into 
an unmeaning imitation of an accidental quality, 
of no artistic value. The chalk style is inanely 
ingenious ; and it may be pleaded in favour of 
lithography, that this granulation of texture is in- 
| herent, whereas in engraving proper it is the result 
of an unprofitable process. Coswayand Bartolozzi 
are names linked with the lowest phases of this 
emasculate manner. A public which considers 
softness a fitting substitute for truth deserves 
nothing betfer than stippled insipidities. Yet, if 
we take the finest French lithography, we shall 
find that its depth is specious—lacking the deep 
and transparent quality of noble line engraving; 
whilst in German productions, we are made to feel 
that the chalk of the draughtsman has been 
‘*sicklied over by the pale cast” of the oily graver. 
For the light and pleasing in style, a certain cha- 
racter of dash, lithography is favourable. A pre- 
ference of such rough noble simplicities as Alfred 
Rethel’s ‘ Todtentanz’ is, however, in my opinion, 
a sign of correct artistic judgment. It is for the 
reason before advanced in favour of line engraving, 
the definite character of the touch, that, for spe- 
cific purposes, the inferior integrity of wood en- 
graving is preferable. 

Art is so truly impressive by its simpler elements, 
that we are apt to regard even its delightful corol- 
laries as appendages to, rather than essential in- 
gredients in its charm. Labour and reiteration of 
refined conclusions undoubtedly yield the full har- 
vest of pictorial expression ; but if we set aside all 
beyond the absolutely necessary, we shall find the 
multiplications of labour to be merely ornamental 
additions on a small basis of elemental truth. If 
Genius has laid no foundation, skill in vain com- 
pounds its appliances. When we find, therefore, 
“wood engraving aping the refinement of metal, we 
pity its departure from a popular mission; and are 
obliged to ignore our obligations to lithography 
for its wholesome democratic tendency in reducing 
prices, when we find it with feeble wing attempting 
to soar into the heights of graphic ambition. 
| In Alfred Rethel’s bald, bold cuts we are made 
| to feel that no pride of process introduces them to 
our notice. No surface charm attracts us, no in- 
veigling minuteness, no exquisite elaboration of 
the facts, so that each part is a laboured and un- 
mistakeable individuality ; but we have a straight- 
forward, unrefined epic of the ghastly spectre 
riding on the wings of Revolution. No further 
process could improve them—the means are per- 
fectly adapted to the end—everything is signifi- 
cant, without being laboured into excellence, or 
insipidity ; and we immediately recognize the 
truth, that besides the fascinations of elaboration, 
there exist in Art certain appeals to the heart and 
mind, simple and direct in machinery and influence. 
Such being the case, it is evident that, besides the 
more elaborate productions of the graver which 
invest the art with graces to be cultivated and 
treasured as rhetorical charms, there is a ground- 











work of all-essential simplicity, which may become 





popular properties and national influences through 
ease of production and costlessness. Butitis 

by wholesome, robust accents that the Engli 
mind can be reached. 

Let us have good, simple, cheap works, eschew- 
ing all that.is merely costly and wholly profitless. 
We prize cheap books, provided all concerned have 
their hire; wherefore, then, not have cheapabstractsa 
of pictures, instead of considering for evermore that 
the art of engraving is only a compact between 
engraver and publisher? Fear not, self-sacrificing 
engraver and boldly speculative publisher, that your 
vocations will dwindle beneath this breath of popu- 
larity. The excellence of the graver’s work will 
always minister delight to the refined mind; but 
it is not expedient that the public should bask. in 
the sunshine of poetry before it has mastered the 
alphabet and scraped acquaintance with grammar. 

The glimpse of an engraving is good, the dwell- 
ing on it better: stealing on the sense with its 
suggestive variety ;—no fear of its being snapped 
up—but remaining, a household good for ever, 
—at least till paper crumble and ink fade,— 
the children and their children reading day by day 
this wonderful silent world of instructive figures 
that move not unto derangement of observing 
ideas. Grant this boon to the lately born 
and the unborn, and secure this household pro- 
perty to hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
who will treasure up their mites till the ‘‘ mickle” 
is ‘‘muckle” enough to buy them into good com- 
pany, and feel that after their life’s work they 
leave their children heirlooms of sterling worth to 
smooth the ruggedness of labour and turn away 
the arrows of care. The careless lounger from print- 
shop to print-shop knows little perchanee of the 
fascination which the veriest scrap of the graver 
conveys to the untutored and unworn in the ways 
of Art. It may not be that the remarks of eager 
unversedness in. picturesque expression shall be. 
very erudite, but, at any rate, a thought beyond 
self isa gain inany one. Much wisdom may not 
be elicited, bat a good clearance towards it is 
effected. But as the inhabitants of cottages are 
not generally indebted to the wealthy of their neigh- 
bourhood for the loan of a courtly Landseer or 
Winterhalter for the illumination of their nights 
at home, it is desirable that in the small print- 
shop of their neighbourhood they should find some- 
thing more adapted to their cravings than the ele- 
gancies of life in the mixed style, and more con- 
ducive to their tone as hardworking men than a 
remarkably elegant greyhound watching a. super- 
lative beaver hat. It would not be amiss to con- 
nect this with some spice of homely literature, so 
that in the text our honest friend should find 
wholesome instruction, and, in the illustration of 
home, something more improving than.a lady-in a 
saque or the latest ennuyée. 

Alfred Rethel, I must again be allowed to say, 
has a more moral, a more manly instigation than is 
contained in a fashionable open-air gallery. Honest 
George Cruikshank’s homely truths, and in series 
too, drive closer home than all the exotics which 
bloom for a season and then lose even their Greek 
and Latin names. We want homely food, we want 
clear human topics, out of which man, without 
extra subtlety of intellect, can glean a better 
heart, form a more acute feeling and a larger in- 
tellect from a more extended survey of the history 
of man and his emotions. . 

Honest wood, albeit implying something too 
much of the mechanical in its process—of mere 
unintelligible chipping—has done the State some 
service in this homely view. It has brought Art 
down from its stilts of costliness and fine paper, 
and has made a style of its own. It triumphs in 
its vignette character, and we feel that we love its 
final flourishes into nothingness. But we feel 
even here, in the precursive steps of Art into true 
popularity that there is an inherent viciousness. 
The blanket school, exploded in severer Art, has 
found a refuge in humble wood; and drapery, 
although not ostensibly the cumbrous appendage 
of a pseudo-classical figure, still clings to tales of 
domestic life, and frock-coats relinquish the mo- 
desty of their folds, and table-covers swell beyond 
the patience of a housemaid. , 

We have yet room for a severe illustration . of 
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abstract themes. If wood engraving would dis- | 


card somewhat of its abundant cleverness in favour 
of a higher moral, and bate somewhat of its tricky 
light and shade and chiar-oscuro for a more straight- 
forward and striking illustration of the great tale 
of the human heart, the cottage would be the 
gainer; and it is only in the interest of the cottage 
that these pleas and arguments are put on the 
record. 

The extremes in Art seem to meet. Fresco in 
the grandeur of its aim and the severity of its ex- 
ecution, becomes the food of the high contempla- 
tive mind: cottage Art, divested of all fastidious 
refinements, must tell its plain unvarnished tale, 
and come home to the humble bosom as a kind 
didactic friend. 

Will you allow me to say one word as to the 
abomination of coloured prints? If anything can 
mark accurately the degradation of a nation’s taste 
it is the predominance of coloured engravings. It 
is a low process, not equal to the lowest attempt 
of the sincere but ignorant draughtsman who hopes 
to redeem the baldness of his delineative touch by 
the fullness of his flushed pencil. Twenty years 
since, geographical, astronomical, natural history 
cards and papers were charged double, and Eng- 
lishmen consented to pay thus dearly for a meretri- 
cious fascination. "We doubt not the allurement, 
but question the taste. Colouring prints suc- 
ceeds no better than colouring bas-relief. It is at 
best but pattern tinting, and should never pene- 
trate beyond the nursery or the botanical necessity. 
The cartoons in colour become flagrant, because no 
professional colourist would dare to cheat his em- 
ployer with the poverty of their admirable tones. 

The chief delight of an engraving—its transla- 
tion of the painter’s effects into black and white— 
vanishes the moment the profane hand of the pink- 
saucer workman touches it, establishing a claim to 
resemblance which cannot be supported, and chal- 
lenging a comparison which must be odious. Pure 
engraving, like pure sculpture, disdains the aid of 
colour ; ornamentation accepts it with the grati- 
tude of a prompt repayment. Where colour is the 
necessary condition of graphic form inits patterned 
varieties, it is well applied: where it attempts to 
vie with an original fresh from the hand of genius 
or tinged into mellow loveliness by the touch of 
Time, it betrays to contempt the slender re- 
sources of the unfeeling print-colourist. C. 





Fine-Art Gossrp.—M. Horace Vernet, the 
painter, has arrived at Constantinople, charged by 
the Emperor of the French to take sketches of all 
the scenes connected with the war in the East 
which he thinks likely to furnish matter for his 
pencil. M. Coomans, a Belgian artist, has also 
arrived there for a similar purpose. ¥ 

Dr. Waagen has written a very sensible letter on 
the Pre-Raphaelite heresy,—from which we quote 
a few passages with great pleasure, in support 
of an argument with which our readers are familiar. 
Dr. Waagen says—“ Within a few years a school 
of painters has arisen in England whose aim it is 
to elevate the character of modern Art, not only 
by the treatment of sacred subjects, but by the 
adoption of the more or less undeveloped forms 
of the fifteenth century. Considering the warm 
interest I feel for the true advance of Art in this 
country, the kindness and deference with which 
my opinions are here received by artists and friends 
of Art, and the experience which a German espe- 
cially has gathered from the results of a similar 
movement, originating forty years ago, in his own 
country, I feel it a kind of obligation to call the 
attention of the Art-loving portion of the public to 
the real tendency of this school. I need hardly 
say that I sympathize entirely with the painters of 
this class, both German and English, in the 
exceeding attractiveness of that pure and earnest 
religious feeling which pervades the works of 
Fiesole, and other masters of the fifteenth century. 
I also comprehend the liability in their minds to 
identify the expression of that feeling with the 
forms peculiar to those masters. At the same 
time, it is no less true, that this identification, and 
the efforts, however well meant, to which it has 
led, are totally mistaken, and can only frustrate 





that end for which these painters are 80 zealously 


labouring. Guided by this erroneous principle, 
they have sought to transfer to their pictures not 
only the beauties, but the defects of their great 
models; unmindful of the fact, which a general 
survey of the history of Art does not fail to teach, 
that those early masters attract us not on account 
of their meagre drawing, hard outlines, erroneous 
perspective, conventional glories, &c., but, on the 
contrary, in spite of these defects and peculiarities.” 
Further on, he says, in regard to the movement in 
Germany—‘‘ As regards this movement in Ger- 
many, the better part of those thus misled in their 
earlier days, such as Cornelius Schnorr, and others, 
soon opened their eyes to the fact that a deep 
religious feeling, as proved by the works of 
Raphael, and those of the early time of Michael 
Angelo in the sixteenth century, is quite com- 
patible with the most developed forms of Art; as 
a specimen of which I need only mention the 
illustrations to the Bible from drawings by Schnorr, 
now in the hands of all lovers of Art. Overbeck 
alone, of the higher artists, has never entirely 
thrown off the erroneous theories he started with, 
and has thus deprived many of his finely conceived 
pictures of their full powers of expression as works 
of Art. A younger generation—as representatives 
of which I may quote Deger of Diisseldorf, and 
Schrandorf of Munich—have taken warning from 
the fate of their predecessors, and have produced 
works—Deger in the Church of the Apollinarisberg 
on the Rhine, and Schrandorf in the Cathedral at 
Spire—which may be safely bequeathed to posterity 
as worthy specimens both of the religious feeling 
and of the resources of Art proper to our day.” 
Dr. Waagen deplores, as we have done very often, 
that any of our young painters should have given 
up their time and ability to a false system. The 
following is his criticism on ‘The Light of the 
World.’—‘‘In the first place, it may be doubted | 
whether the passage in the Apocalypse, referred to, | 
be literally adapted for pictorial treatment; but, | 
setting this aside, the great question is the mode 
of treatment itself, and here we are at once met 
by the fact, that the painter has voluntarily—but 
most unfortunately—sought to combine both those 
conceptions of the Saviour which the feeling of | 
religious Art, at the period of its widest prevalence | 
and highest developement, always kept strictly | 
distinct. Our Lord, when represented as a single | 
figure, was either conceived as the man dying for 
all men—the Lecce Homo—with the crown of 
thorns; or as the glorified Lord of the world, in 
regal majesty, judging the quick and the dead. 
As a man, therefore, knocking by night at an 
actual door, the artist has rightly given him the 
crown of thorns; but the superaddition of the 
regal crown and mantle, which designate him as 
King of All, is totally at variance with the rest of 
the composition. Another contradiction is still 
more striking :—while the hardly painted golden 
glory belongs altogether to the idealistic and con- 
ventional tendency and time of Art, the effect of | 
light from the lantern is rendered with all that 
skilful reality with which the knowledge of the 
present day represents such effects. Thus we see 
two distinct conceptions of the same Person, two 
widely separated periods, and two utterly opposite 
tendencies of Art arbitrarily united in the same 
picture. Another fault, the smallness of the head 
in proportion with the figure, is probably attri- 
butable to that ambition to imitate the early 
masters, even in their defects, which might have 
been better employed in observing the natural 
artistic bounds within which their conceptions are 
restrained. Nor is this effect in any way retrieved 
by a depth of feeling in the head, where an ex- 
aggerated rendering of the bones of the eye-brows 
produces a very unpleasant effect. For the green 
shadows in the hand, though the picture is other- 
wise most carefully painted, the painter must be 
held solely responsible, as this is a defect which 
cannot be laid to the account of those early masters 
whom he may have studied.” This is sound cri- 
ticism ; and we are glad to have the assistance of 
so eminent a connoisseur as Dr. Waagen, in sus- 
taining such views as we have ourselves expressed. 














MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


CONCERTINA QUARTETT CONCERT.—Mr. W. E. EVANS 
(of Cheltenham) respectfully to announce a CLASSICAL 
CONCERT by his Quartett Party, assisted e Ferrari, 
Signor Ferrari, Signor Nappi, Signor Giulio egondi, and Signor 
10 Cole, at Willis’s ms, King Street, St. some e: ED- 

o’clock,— 
to essrs. Wheat- 








NESDAY EVENING duly 19, commencing at Ei 
Tickets, 58. ; Reserved Seats, 7s. 6d.,to be had at 
stone's ; and principal Music-shops, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Sacrep Music. 

Anthems. By Samuel Sebastian Wesley. Vol. I, 
(Addison & Hollier.)—These twelve Anthems form 
one of the handsomest volumes of sacred music 
which have been of late submitted to us. As com- 
positions, Dr. Wesley’s Anthems, which are on the 
largest possible cathedral scale, display considerable 
science ; if not always such discretion and such in- 
vention as must be combined if the labour is to 
prove lasting. The Anthem to the words, “The 
wilderness and the solitary place” is one of the best 
characterized of the series, and seems to us brilliant 
and vigorous. In other Anthems, though the skilled 
craftsman’s hand may be discerned, the cantilena 
wants feature,—the inner parts of the score are too 
much vexed with difficulties, the modulations are 
needless, and perilous, too, as occurring in: vocal 
music, of which the organ is to be chief support. 
As an example, we need only point to the bass solo; 
pp. 212-3, on which our copy opened itself, where 
the resolution to produce and the power to write 
are unaccompanied by the requisite idea. This is 
not the solitary example: but Dr. Wesley is not the 
solitary musician who conceives that any and every 
group of notes is worth treating, and in whom an 
insufficient valuation of melody is attended bya 
corresponding result. 

A Morning and Evening Service, composed for a 
Chorus of Four Voices, with Organ Accompaniment, 
by W. T. Best, Op. 7, is one of Mr. Novello’s pub- 
lications, by re-issuing which, at a reduced price, 
their proprietor registers his opinion that they are 
eligible for a circulation more extensive than was 
originally commanded. But the circumstance, too, 
is calculated to breed misgiving that we may have 
met with the work before ; and as we cannot be 
sure that such is not the case, we must be content 
with commending in few words the solemnity of 
the style in which it is written, and in which Mr. 
Best seems able to justify his leaning towards the 
ancients. 

O Lord, when Sorrow doth oppress me, by E. Silas, 
(Cramer & Co.), is a single sacred song, originally 
composed to German words, from ‘ Amaranth,’ by 
Herr von Redwitz. That the number of good 
single sacred songs in existence should be so small 
is curious, when we consider how welcome would 
be such a family of compositions, as may be proved 
by the popularity of our sacred poetry. Why they 
should be extraordinarily difficult to write, more- 
over, we cannot divine ; but the majority of writers 
attempting them seem to fancy, that dryness of 
phrase and avoidance of beauty will suffice, and 
have their reward accordingly in the rejection of 
their works. In the specimen before us, M. Silas 
shows himself, as elsewhere, to be a well-trained, 
conscientious labourer ;—but we miss the poet— 
we miss the artist. The opening passage of his 
song, which perpetually returns, with new enchant- 
ments and dressings, is not happy. It is a group 
of notes, as distinct from a phrase,—and a group 
which is neither expressive, melodious, nor graceful. 


The song is well wrought ; but the first idea isa : 


failure. 


and Verses, metrically arranged for Psalmody 


Classes.—Twelve Psalms, arranged for Chanting.— 7 
Psalms and Hymns from Holy Scripture, selected [ 


and arranged for Chanting. Second Edition. 
(Ward & Co.)—Of these publications it will be 
sufficient to state that they emanate from the 
“movement” in emendation of the Dissenters 
musical service, commenced and carried through at 
the Weigh House Chapel,—of which honourable 
notice has more than once been taken in the 
Atheneum. : 

Messrs. Cocks & Co. seem disposed to tread in 
the steps of Mr. J. A. Novello, by issuing the 
master-pieces of choral music in a portable for, 





On Chanting, its Claims and Principles. —Hymns : 
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and at a low price. We have before us Handel’s 
Alexander's Feast and Mozart’s First Mass, both 
edited by Mr. J. Bishop ; and more commendable 
than other similar publications bearing the same 


editor’s name ; inasmuch as the pianoforte accom- | 
paniment is more manageable by moderate players. | 


The utility of the English text to Mozart’s Mass 
may be, however, questioned,—since compositions 
of the family to which it belongs, if they be worth 


anything, whether they be serious or florid—Gre- | 


gorian or orchestral—possess a form and a character 
defying all attempts to wrest them to another use. 
We believe, too, that Common Sense has, at least, 
reached the point at which the words belonging 
to any particular ritual are no longer esteemed as 
ascandal to a work of Art,—save, possibly, by 
_one or two of the most violent ancient ladies who 
frequent Exeter Hall for their amusement. 





CoNCERTS OF THE WEEK.—Since we last wrote 
.the last concert of the pupils of the Royal Academy 
of Music has been given.—On Monday Madame 
‘Dreyfus gave her benefit concert. She is an agree- 
-able player on the Harmonium,—an instrument 
‘which, like other instruments of its family, seems 
to be coming into request. We imagine that a 
Silbermann, or a Mooser to come, or other 
-mechanist able ‘‘to try conclusions” with new in- 


-yentions, may one day ‘“‘ bring out” the discovery | 


in some form which shall be as new as it is effective. 
—On Monday, too, a concert was given by 


.Madame Oury; and in the evening a new enter- | 


tainment on ‘the Melodies of Ireland and Scot- 
-land” was to be “ started” by Mrs. F’. E. Grosvenor. 
On Wednesday morning Madame Corinna de 
. Luigi (announced as “ pupil of Rossini’s” without 
due authentication) and Signor Lorenzo combined 
im a concert :—one of those singular appearances 
which mark the end of the musical season by the 
introduction of ‘‘ strange” candidates.—Madame 
. Nissen Salomon gave her Soirée on the same day. 
Of this Lady we have a word to say of totally dif- 
ferentimport. Like more than one other meritorious 
artist who could benamed, Madame Nissen Salomon 
-has displaced herself by the resolution to “pla 
Thisby too,” which has been as old a weakness as 
the Virgin Queen and Shakspeare. As was the 


case with Mdlle. Corbari and with Mdlle. Vera, | 


Nature “‘engaged her” to be an accessory, not a 
leader on the opera-stage,—and by grasping at the 
latter position, which has proved untenable, she 
has made it difficult to return to her former occu- 
pation. Madame Nissen Salomon has an agreeable 
. soprano voice under good management, and suffi- 
cient executive power. She is a fair linguist, and 
apparently a sound musician,—precisely one of 
those artists whom, as we have frequently pointed 
out, are so much wanted in England, and of whom 
Madame Caradori Allan was so finished and suc- 
cessful an example. Whether, however, recon- 
sideration of her career is possible, it is not for us 
to guess, 


On Thursday the last Concert of the Quartett 
Association was given.—At this the novelty was a 
Quartett by Mr. E. J. Loder—a work which, like 
the former works by its writer, convinced us that 
he has wronged other besides himself, in not having 
become a really good and individual composer. There 
are points open to objection in this Quartett—the 
scherzo and trio are, for a wonder, its least interest- 
ing portion ;—but the themes are themes : the work 
has been studied with a view to contrast, and the 
Andante con dolore is a movement which no clas- 
sical German writer need be ashamed to have 
signed—without its bearing resemblance to any 
master we could name.—Besides this Quartett, 
were performed Mendelssohn’s Ottetto,—a double 
Quartett by Dr. Spohr,—and Beethoven’s magnifi- 
cent Pianoforte trio in D major, with Herr Pauer 
at the pignoforte ;—so that the Association well 
merits the praise of having kept faith with the 
‘public and wound up its season brilliantly.—We 
spoke lately of M. Ella’s comments on his own 
doings, and, having thus gone into concert-litera- 
‘ture, must, in equal justice, remonstrate with 
the Quartett Association at the mystical fine lan- 
guage, and strange use of the Queen’s English 


Programmes. To teach cannot be to puzzle—and 
to dissect a composition cannot imply a far-fetched 
use of simile, and an interpretation of ‘‘ meanings 
never meant,” which every person having a quick 
fancy interprets according to his own humour. 

On Thursday evening a Svirée was to be given 
by Mrs. William Hale and Mr. Charles Cotton, in 
conjunction. A Motett Meeting of the Ecclesiological 
Society was also held :—to this we may return next 
week.—A grand concert was given at the Royal 
Italian Opera yesterday : and to-day, the Orches- 
tral Society is to hold its last meeting for the 
season. 





SacrED Harmonic Socrety.—The following is 
the communication from a Correspondent, to 
which we adverted last week :— 

** The performance ‘ for the first time’ of ‘Daniel, a new 
Oratorio,’ by the Sacred Harmonic Society, in Exeter Hall, 
gives me an opportunity, not of criticizing the work, which 
1 leave to abler and more learned hands, but of submitting 
a remark which I have often wished to make,—namely, 
that it is no part of the functions or duty of a Society 
framed on such a scale, and holding such a position, as the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, to produce new and untried works 
atall. Iam aware that by persons who write and speak on 

| musical subjects the contrary position is generally assumed 
as a matter of course; yet I cannot help thinking it is one 
of those notions which now prevail only because they were 
boldly asserted at first, and have never been examined 
| afterwards. It seems to me that the business of a Society 
like the Sacred Harmonic is rather to produce with the 
utmost care and splendour works of established excellence 
| than to introduce unknown candidates for popular favour. 
The audiences at Exeter Hall do not consist entirely or 
principally of amateurs and critics; and the proper way to 
| treat such vast and miscellaneous assemblages is (I think) 
to delight and instruct them rather than to impose on them 
the office of judges or patrons. Besides, it is evidently un- 
reasonable, and contrary to our practice in other matters, 
| to incur great expense and Jabour in illustrating a work of 
which the merits are still unascertained; we do not do so 
with books, for instance. Again, looking to the interests 
of the Pp and idering all the perils that surround 
a first performance, it is most imprudent to adopt a course 
| by which failure, if there is failure, must be so complete 
| and notorious. I may be answered by the old joke about 
| not going into the water till one has learnt to swim; but 
| such an answer would not be very appropriate; for there 
| are many other ways by which musical works may make 
| themselves known, and gradually and modestly assume 
| their just places in the scale of merit, without bursting out 
| full blown in an orchestra of 700 members. It is to waste, 
! or at best not to make the most of, the resources of a Societ 
| like the Sacred Harmonic, to make it a publisher of or 
| ties on approval, or even an encourager of rising talent, 
functions which other bodies or persons can perform as well, 
| or better; its proper employment is that which it can do 
| best, namely (as I have said) the production with the utmost 
care and splendour of works of established excellence. I 
should be glad to see these views advocated in the Athenaeum. 
“July 1.” M. B.” 


The line of proceeding advocated by the Atheneum 
will hardly meet with the approval of our Corre- 
spondent. To what do his remark and recommen- 
dation amount ?—to absolving the Sacred Harmo- 
| nic Society from all necessity of making any ex- 
periments, such as, if judiciously made, tend to 
help forward Music, and ‘to delight and instruct” 
its audiences. To the proposed absolution we 
cannot consent, either on precedent or on principle. 
—When ‘St. Paul’ was first produced by the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, that oratorio was by 
no means a work ‘‘the excellence” of which was 
“established” in England; neither was its composer 
yet universally accepted here as a great composer. 
So far from it—it was on the occasion of that very 
production that an English critic of high profes- 
sion put forth an elaborate review, treating Men- 
delssohn and Mr. (a maker of oratorios to 
English words) as two candidates on the same 
level, and concluding that, as regarded oratorio- 
writing, Mr. , perhaps, had the advantage. 
In those days, the Sacred Harmonic Society 
could do its part in ‘ establishing” an “ excel- 
lence.” Wherefore now that its powers are 
matured, now that its influence is increased, it 
should relinquish one of its privileges, passes the 
ingenuity of the Atheneum to discover. Were 
all leading musical bodies of Europe to hang back, 
on the safe plan of dealing only where they can 
deal without risk, it is hard to imagine how and 
where Beethovens and Mendelssohns to come 

















are to establish their reputations, or to conceive 
| by what ‘‘other ways musical works may make 
| themselves known” without great peril. Such 


| things have been as young men of merit who 


have failed (for a while) because they have been 


which may this year be remarked in their Analytical | handed over to inferior executive bodies, without 








any corresponding mercy or mitigation on the part 
of their audiences; who have been tried, sentenced, 
and condemned, not on their own merits, but on 
the demerits of their interpreters. If there be no 
royal road to Fame,—neither is there any Median 
and Persian necessity that Genius shall ‘rough 
it.” As our Correspondent has attempted to draw 
a parallel from the world of books, we may re- 
mind him that the habit of our Murrays and 
Longmans—our leading publishers—is not to con- 
fine themselves to reprints, illustrated editions, or 
‘* established” authors.—They have the world be- 
fore their selection, and do their best to select 
wisely. 

The choice of musical novelty, we admit, is no 
easy matter. Selection has been made ungracious 
—impossible, almost,—by the secondary influences 
brought to bear upon it. It has of late become 
the fatal creed among musicians that ‘‘ objec- 
tion” means ‘‘abuse,”—that every recommen- 
dation to reconsider must arise from personal ma- 
lignity,—and that every work produced by certain 
people, with certain pretensions, and under certain 
protections, must be worth performing.—What are 
the consequences of this mystification of truth 
connived at by composers themselves, with the 
hope of forcing an immediate, immoderate suc- 
cess’—That our audiences in bewilderment and 
disdain have become distrustful of all or any 
novelty,—and this in proportion as they are 
enlightened ;—that musicians, in proportion as 
they are distinguished, are useless to decide 
acceptance or rejection,—some among them, in 
a position to influence committees, acquiescing 
in everything, on the plea of liberality; others 
declining the responsibility of advice, criticism, 
or judgment, from a desire to avoid the im- 
putation of base and odious motives.—While we 
are satisfied that the Sacred Harmonic Society 
would be retrogressive, and might thus be- 
come suicidal, were our Correspondent’s principle 
adopted, and were its door barred by law or 
bye-law against every work that is not ‘estab- 
lished,” we are no less earnest in encouraging 
it to accept not a bar of bad music because it is 
“new,”—let the composer be who he may—let the 
channel of presentation be what it will.—Because 
Mr. Griesbach’s Oratorio proves to be inferior, 
there could be neither grace nor sense in the 
Society decreeing that it will have nothing to do 
with a really good score on a good book, suppos- 
ing it produced by some English composer, or by 
some stranger of promise, such as Herr Emil 
Naumann or M. Gounod,—or by its own conduc- 
tor;—should it please Signor Costa to set the 
libretto, which, it has been said, has been placed 
in his hands. 


Royat Irarran Opera, — We have already 
frequently remarked, that Rossini’s ‘ Otello’ has 
never enjoyed in England the popularity which 
its many noble inspirations and its incomparable 
third act deserve,—perhaps because the hero's part 
has rarely been played or sung here as it should be, 
—and because ‘ Otello’ is a hero’s, not a heroine’s, 
opera. Could the best Desdemona that we have 
ever seen place Rossini’s finest tragical drama on 
its right height, the feat would have been accom- 
plished this day week; when ‘ Otello’ was given at 
Covent Garden, with Madame Viardot as 

The gentle Lady married to the Moor. 
As regards musical skill and dramatic excellence 
(independent of natural gifts) no predecessor nor 
contemporary has approached the new Desdemona. 
We say this, remembering Pasta and Malibran, 
—the first having been more ponderous, the 
second more feverish (not to say fierce) in the 
part than its present representative. Madame 
Viardot’s singing of the grand finale to the 
second act, and her whole management of 
the chamber-scene cannot be overpraised.—Ten- 
derness, passion, sadness, reproach, foreboding, 
despair, terror, were expressed from the first to 
the last note, in combination with the utmost 
brilliancy of execution under the control of 
perfect taste.—Whether as a composition of the 
most poetical order, or as a piece of the most 
refined execution, that act and a half so rendered 
are wortia the entire ‘Prophvte,’ with its original 
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Fides !—Madame Viardot’s conception of Des- 
demona is as ‘‘the gentle Lady,”—and we have 
never in opera seen gentleness combined with such 
intensity and depth of feeling. Her demeanour is 
irreproachable, from the moment in which she 
is forced on the stage to face the detested bridal to 
the last ‘scenes of desolate sorrow which bring on 
the catastrophe. Not an instant is lost:—not a 
word fails to make its way; while never was by- 
play less obtrusive: this very delicacy of Madame 
Viardot’s reading of the character, however, may 
be less valued than it deserves by a public so 
habituated to melo-drama, that the beauty of 
& purer, more spiritual poetry is at first but 
partially appreciated. Her success was com- 
plete ; but the excellence of the personation can- 
not be over-commended to those who love the 
highest Art.—Since its last performance at the 
Royal Italian Opera [ante, p. 564], the cast of 
‘Otello’ has been strengthened by the restoration 
of the part of Elmiro to Signor Lablache. We 
would not deprive M. Stigelli of any opportunity 
of shining, — and therefore do we wish that 
Rodrigo was taken out of his hands and placed 
in those of Signor Lucchesi. Much of the con- 
certed music is perilled by the unfitness of the 
singer for his occupation. 

‘Une Etoile’ is a new little ballet, the hero of 
which is a young Oriental, who, having the run ofa 
‘*flower-garden” (to adopt Mrs. Barbauld’s ori- 
entalism) of young ladies only too anxious to admire 
him, perversely falls in love with a strange gentle- 
woman belonging to a Star,—far-away cousin, for | 
aught we know, tothe Manin the Moon. The inter- | 
position of diabolical powers forms the knot of the 
intrigue,—with the untying of which we will not 
interfere. The Star is an awkward machine | 
enough ; but Mr. Beverly’s moonlight scene is | 
worth staying to see:—and, in truth, affords us | 
pretext for noticing this danced ‘‘ nothing.” The | 
picture in question is delicious; having almost the | 
real repose, vagueness, and ‘glimmer and gloom” | 
of the real faéry hour. 


Otymric.—A new farce, entitled ‘ Perfect Con- | 








re-appearance of Mr. Sims Reeves, at the Drury 
Lane Opera, in his favourite part of Edgardo, in 
‘ Lucia,’—and to state that Madame Cabel has been 
singing and acting La Catarina, in ‘Les Diamans’ 
of Auber, to the delight of her public, though 
“less brilliantly,” a contemporary states, than 
“either Madame Thillon or Miss Louisa Pyne.” 
A rumour is growing to which we do not attach 
any great credit. This is, that Her Majesty's Theatre 
will re-open next year. Not only is it fancied that 
the retirement of Madame Grisi and Signor Mario 
will prove a death-blow to the Royal Italian Opera, 
but it is said that the proprietors of boxes and 
stalls at Her Majesty's Theatre, weary of receiving 
no return in any form, are prepared to make still 
further sacrifices with the view of establishing 
some entertainment in their favourite place of 
resort and property.—Nothing, however, short of 
a total surrender of their rights can restore to 
Her Majesty's Theatre the power of gathering a 
receipt which shall enable any management to 
mount opera and ballet on such a scale as the 
Londoner demands in return for the high prices of 
admission paid. So much for Difficulty the first. 
As regards Difficulty the second—it has been met 
in more than one way. Half a dozen people have 
been named to us as possible managers,—among 
these are Mr. Mitchell; and (less promising 
prospect) Mr. Lumley’s foreign agent Dr. Bacher ! 
—Difficulty the third, to wit, the composition of 
the company, has not been even faced on paper, 
so far as we can hear. Mesdames De la Grange, 
Castellan, and Alboni, Signori Gardoni and Bel- 
letti are almost the only artists of first class known 
to England who do not belong to the Royal Italian 
Opera,—and these, it is needless to point out, if 
assembled, would not suffice to form a good work- 
ing trouwpe.—The proposed solution of Difficulty the 
fourth, as regards the repertory, has furnished, we 
imagine, the ground on which the “ air-castle” has 
been built. It is no rumour, but a reality, that 
M. Meyerbeer has held back his ‘ Etoile,’ with 
some hope that Her Majesty's Theatre may be re- 
opened. It is said, too, that he has professed a 
willingness to produce his ‘ L’Africaine’ there and 


fidence,’ was produced on Monday. Its interest , not in Paris—where, indeed, as the Grand Opéra 
entirely centres in Mr. Robson, who eriters with | stands, such means as he requires are totally want- 
the rise of the curtain, and maintains almost entire img—unless Mdlle. Cruvelli be induced “to sub- 
possession of the stage until its fall. The title | mit her talent to the part” destined for her, and not 
must be interpreted by contraries; “perfect con- | ‘ the part to her talent,”—or, unless H. M. the 
fidence” meaning no confidence at all. In like Emperor's Chamberlain (now that the Grand 
manner, the name of the hero is contradictory to | Opéra has become an Imperial establishment) can 
his nature—Mr. Easy being the most uneasy of , Teplace M. Roger, by another tenore primo, to 
mortals. One might think that the playwright | Whom a “creation” can be intrusted.—Since writ- 
had taken his cue from the Kantean Antinomies, | ing the above, we have heard of two efforts made to 


and found a joke in the universal antithesis. All 
the wit of the piece lies in the assumption of op- 
position between principle and conduct. Mr. 
Easy thinks a jealous man to be the meanest of 
animals, yet cannot quit his wife for a moment; 
gets under a table to listen clandestinely to her 
conversation, picks the pocket of his supposed 
rival to read a letter she has written, and commits 
the climax of absurdity by supposing he is about 
to be poisoned by a glass of soda-water. The 
rapid and varying emotions of such a character 
find their exponents in the mutable and flexible 
features of Mr. Robson, who, without any very 
weighty or witty dialogue, managed to make them 
intelligible and amusing. This is not the first 
time that Mr. Robson has been appointed to play 
the jealous man, nor is the part the best of the 
kind in which we have seen him,—not at all, for 
instance, equal to that which he is supposed to 
assume ‘‘ to oblige Benson,” in the farce of that 
name; we cannot, therefore, promise the reader 
anything very novel or really superior in the 
nominally new piece. It derives its merit solely 
from the acting; for which it offers few oppor- 
tunities, and those not first rate. 





MustcaL AND Dramatic Gosstr.—The fare- 
well benefit and last appearance of Madame Grisi 
in England is advertised as to take place on the 
7th of August.—‘ La Favorit’ was played by 
her with Signor Mario and Lablache on Thursday 
evening. 

“The fewest words must suffice to announce the 





strengthen M. Roqueplan’s company, both of which 
are curious. The one is the proposed annexation 
of Madame Cabel—but, according to the Gazette 
Musicale of this week, the Lady stands out for 
terms, and seems to be “ working” her London 
successes with considerable adroitness, if we are 
to judge from other paragraphs in the same jour- 
nal. The other is an engagement concluded with 
Madame Stoltz, to replace Madame Tedesco, 
who is to go to St. Petersburg. Poor expedients 
both !—and bad investments of Imperial discretion 
in opera-management. Let the Emperor and 
his staff, however, get out of M. Roqueplan’s 
difficulties how they can —our business is with 
home dilemmas.—Suppose ‘ L’Etoile’ or ‘ L’Afri- 
caine,’ or both, and a corps competent to their 
representation at the service of Her Majesty's The- 
atre,—such preference by M. Meyerbeer might, 
we fancy, amount to the greatest difficulty of 
all. It may save ruin to many to state clearly, 
that his exigence in preparation is by no 
means to be satisfied in London, where Royalty 
has more serious things to do than to mix itself 
up in green-room affairs,—to pay a manager's 
debts,—or to advance money in aid of scenery, 
“* properties,” —-‘‘ swpers,”—and what not. It is 
notorious that the composer of ‘ L’Etoile’ com- 
plained of having been hurried in the production 
of that opera, to which only seven months of un- 
broken study and rehearsal were devoted.—We 
string together these hints, rumours and consider- 
ations from a conviction that in nothing is common 
reason more lost sight of than in the projection 
and recommendation of theatrical schemes, and 





from a wish, so far as lies in our knowledge, to 
spare those tempted to speculate from mystification 
and disappointment. Admiring M. Meyerbeer’s 
skill and genius with a sincerity which there is no 
need to explain to the readers of the Atheneum 
we still protest against this prostration before 
one composer as fatal to all parties. Thus, 
too, we deprecate as idle all speculations oj 
the retirement or re-engagement of this or the 
other vocalist or actor. Management is not 
easy ; but its success is built on sand when it de. 
pends on circumstances which an hour of quarrel 
or a week of influenza may bring to an end.—To 
conclude this long paragraph, it may be stated that 
letters from Italy are in London, announcing 
a new tenore —one Signor Giulini(?) who is 
described as worthy in every respect to succeed 
Signor Mario, should he retire—having a magni- 
ficent, sweet voice—being (in the language of the 
Arabian Nights) ‘‘ beautiful as the day”—aged 
only twenty-four—and (what is best) knowing 
how to sing. 

Having run to some length in the above green. 
room talk, we may, by way of postscript, mention 
that Madame Alboni is in London, without, we 
fancy, any immediate prospect of singing in 
public.—The following notice of another ‘un. 
attached” Lady is to be found in a private-public 
letter lately communicated to the New York 
Tribune.— 

“* A few days since I called at the Hotel zum Romischen 
Kaiser to pay my respects to Jenny Lind Goldschmidt. She 
has a decided penchant for America and Americans. * * 
She informed me of her expectation to settle permanently in 
the United States, mainly on aceount of her child, a bright 
little boy. She has been giving concerts in Vienna, in a 
quiet, unassuming way.—She spoke of a Boston Sabbath as 
a delightful luxury. * * The Jenny Lind of former days has 
become the dignitied Mad Goldschmidt of the present. 
She appears somewhat older, but retains the frankness and 
simplicity of manners which have characterized her above 
all others.” 

Letters from Germany in the mean time an- 
nounce that Madame Goldschmidt has once more 
professed her intention of finally retiring from 
public exhibition even in the orchestra. 

M. Jullien has returned from America. 

There is so little musical reading worth reading 
that amateurs may be glad to hear that in the 
three numbers of the Revue des Deux Mondes for 
May the Ist and 15th, and June the Ist— 
they will find a carefully executed essay, by M 
Blaze de Bury, on M. Beyle’s flimsy ‘ Life of Res 
sini’ (which has come to the surface again), con- 
taining judicious remarks and comparisons, and an 
anecdote or two which are new. 

Art benefits by Art: the works at the Cologne 
Cathedral, for instance, by the gains of the Ménner- 
Gesang- Verein of Cologne during its recent visit to 
England,—that association, it is announced, on its 
return to the City of the Three Kings, having 
handed over the sum of 1,000/. to the fund for the 
completion of the building. Fancy suggests that 
such donation should take some substantive form 
—such as altar, shrine, or memorial windows,—so 
as to make the offering of Music not altogether 
perishable in a building already so rich in asso- 
ciations and in memories. 

A great concourse of fifty-six popular French 
singing societies took place at Melun on the 9th 
of this month, at which many compositions were 
sung and prizes awarded.—A posthumous Quintett 
for stringed instruments, by M. Georges Bousquet, 
is highly spoken of in the Gazette Musicale. 

Not very long ago the burial-place of Gluck, 
like that of Mozart, was unknown to the Viennese. 
By chance (as the Atheneum stated at the time) it 
was discovered a few years ago, and marked with 
its memorial. The place of Gluck’s birth was 
undecided till the other day, when (to quote from 
foreign journals), thanks to the investigations of 
Herr Schmidt, who has published a biography of 
Gluck, it has been proved to have begn Weiden- 
zwang, near Neumarkt, in the High Bavarian 
Palatinate,—and the date to have been the 2nd of 
June, 1714. 

Among the sales advertised during the week, 
‘by order of the Court of Chancery,” are the 
Princess’s Theatre and the Colosseum in Regents 
Park, 
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MISCELLANEA 


Paris Universal Exhibition of 1855.— Almost 
all the chief seats of manufacturing industry have 
reported to the Department of Science and Art 
the formation of local trade committees to promote 
the Paris Exhibition. Effective committees have 
been organized at Birmingham, Sheffield, Leeds, 
Bradford, Halifax, Coventry, Macclesfield, the 
Potteries, Trowbridge, Belfast, Dublin, Glasgow, 
Paisley, Dundee, Arbroath, Aberdeen, Dunferm- 
line, &c. Manchester is to hold its meeting this 
week. The Council of the Civil Engineers has 
addressed a strong letter to its members, urging 
their co-operation. The Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety has formed a special committee. The Cor- 

tion of Liverpool, it is said, is preparing to 
exhibit illustrations of its shipping in all its 
branches. Additional committees of trade, to 
those already reported, have been formed in the 
metropolis for general metal working, saddlery 
and harness, leather dressing, carriages, printing, 
bookbinding, clothing, boots and shoes, paper 
making, chemical manufactures, cutlery and gun 
making, so that there appears every promise of a 
complete and effective display in Paris. We un- 
derstand that, in accordance with its wishes, a 
report will be made to the Imperial Commission, 
as soon as possible after the 1st of August, of the 
total space likely to be wanted for exhibiting the 
industry of the United Kingdom; and all those 
who purpose exhibiting should send their demands 
before that date, or they will be liable to exclu- 
sion. In respect of the representation of the fine 
arts, the committees for painting, architecture and 
sculpture have held meetings; and, we believe, the 
regulations on which artists are to be invited, 
which they have recommended to the Board of 
Trade, will be issued forthwith. 

Discovery of Valuable Coins.—A large number 
of men are employed sewering the Southampton 
streets. The sewer contractors are bound by their 
contract to deliver up to the corporation all coins 
and coffins found by them. Some of the workmen 
a few days since dug out some valuable coins of the 
reigns of Edward the Fourth, Henry the Fourth, 
Seventh, and Eighth, Maximilian Emperor of 
Germany, Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, St. 
Martin the Pope of Rome, Sigismund Duke of 
Austria, Ludvic King of Bavaria, &c., all of them 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. These 
coins are in the possession of Mr. Pegler, the 
goldsmith, of Southampton. The corporation 
claim them as treasure-trove. But their right is 
disputed, as it is stated that treasure-trove is what 


| has been purposely hid, such as a crock of gold or 


silver. A lord of a manor has no right, it is said, 
to unclaimed coins accidentally. dropped into the 
earth. The right to them would be with the finder. 
The coin of St. Martin, the Pope of Rome, contains 
on the reverse side, the figure of the Pope on 
horseback, dividing his cloak with a beggar. The 
coins are in excellent preservation, and very 
valuable, 

The Egyptian Railroad.—This railway is in 
good working order, and answers exceedingly well. 
The trains do not run on it at present at any 
stated periods. It is chiefly used when European 
or Indian passengers arrive in Egypt. English 
engine-drivers are employed on it. The speed is 
about 20 miles an hour. The railway the whole 
distance between Alexandria and Cairo will soon 
be open. It passes through a level and most 
fertile country, The Arabs do not know what to 
make of it. They were dancing before it some 
time since, and having no conception of its speed, 
they did not get out of the way in time, and an 
Arab woman was killed.— Daily News. 





To Corngsronpents.—H. A.— Grammaticaster —E. C.— 
summer (N. 0) —W. M. M.—H. A.—W. S.—J. H. and “ the 
Publishers of Campbell’s Life of Mrs. Siddons”’—received. 





For the convenience of Subscribers residing in remote places, the 
‘eekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, 
id forwarded with the M ines.—Subscriptions for the Stamped 

dition for the Continent, for not less than Three Months, and -in 
P vatice, are received at BAUDRY’s LIBRARY, 3, Quai Malaquais, 
os or at the Publishing Office, 14, Wellington Street North, 

trand, London. For France and other Countries not requiring the 
stage to be paid in London, 28fr, or 1/,2s.the year. To other 

Ountries, the postage in addition. 





The 78th Thousand, price only 1s. sewed, or ls. 6d. bound (postage free, 4d. extra) 
Genealogical Chart of the Sovereigns of England, 


» with a very usefal 


INCE’'S (HENRY, M.A.) 


OUTLINES OF ENGLISH HISTORY, 
WITH INTERESTING 
REMARKS ON MANNERS, CUSTOMS, ARTS, DRESSES, ETC. 
By JAMES GILBERT. 


*," In consequence of the rapidly extended sale and approval of this work, every page of the pre- 
sent Edition has been carefully enlarged and much improved. By a judicious enlargement of the width 
and length of the page, one-third more letter-press is introduced without any increase of price. 





The following is a selection of a few of the very numerous criticisms of this book:— 


“In the system of Education sufficient regard is not 
always paid to impressing.on the pupil’s mind the leading 
points in a branch of study. His memory is confused with 
a too great variety of details. This manual of Mr. Ince’s is 
well calculated to counteract this defective method, by 
affording a well-digested outline, which should be carefully 
committed to memory, and afterwards filled up by means 
of oral instruction or reference to larger works. Lively | 
chapters of historical memoranda, and brief sketches of 

an t are appropriately introduced. We 
can cordially recommend this well-digested manual.” 
Sharpe's Magazine. 

**A neat and accurate compendium, and written with 
perspicuity. 
different heads, so as to give at a glance a comprehensive 
view of the whole.”— Atheneum. 

** Well-digested and useful outlines of our History, and | 
deserves to be a standard educational work.” 

Eclectic Review. 

* Superior to anything of the kind. Here is a clear and 
comprehensive outline of the whole History of England. 
We cordially recommend it.”— Wesley Banner. 

**A good compendium: it contains the essence of very 
many volumes, serving not only as helps for the education 
of youth, but as refreshers to the memory to those who are 
old.” —Sunday School Magazine. 

“Contains a vast amount of interesting and useful know- 
ledge, and admirably adapted as helps to parents and 
teachers of youth.’’—Tait'’s Magazine. 

** A well-digested little book.”— Literary Gazette. 





The events of each reign are arranged under | 


| present instance we feel incline: 


“‘A great deal of information in a small compass; and 
the author has availed himself of the latest authorities. 
We prefer the form of Outlines to Catechisms. It contri- 
butes to the formation of more logical views, both by the 
teacher and scholar. Catechisms are the school-books of 
parrots.” — Spectator. 

** This book is not undeserving of the popularity it has 
obtained: it is full of information, and contains the sub- 


| stance of more knowledge of the social progress, manners, 


and customs of our ancestors, than many works of far 
larger pretensions.”’"— The third review of the Atheneum. 

** Both the plan and style are conspicuous, it is ad- 
mirably adapted for what it is intended.’’"—The Times. 

‘** An improved edition of Mr. Ince’s very useful book.” 

The Rambler. 

“A new edition, with improvements. It is a little 
‘Rapin’ in its way—a history d into a nutshell ; 
and we feel assured will, with its companion works, form 
the future text-books of the young of both sexes. Works 
intended for the mental culture of the young are sure to 
meet our approval when properly deserving it; and in the 
to extend the usual limit 
of our remarks in favour of the lucid and well-arranged 
books which Mr. Ince has issued for the rising generation. 
We could not forbear a smile, on glancing over their con- 





| tents, at the recollection of the sundry fat quartos and 


huge folios through which in boyhood we were obliged to 
wade for the acquirement of a less amount of information 
than is here presented within the space of one hundred and 
eight pages.”—The Mirror. 





In 18mo. price 1s. sewed, or 1s. 6d. bound (postage free, 4d. extra), the EIGHTH EDITION of 


INCE’S (HENRY, M.A.) 


OUTLINES OF FRENCH HISTORY, 


WITH NOTICES OF THE 
MANNERS, CUSTOMS, ARTS, ETC. OF THE DIFFERENT PERIODS. 
By JAMES GILBERT, 


**It affords a very pleasing view of the whole History of France. The author being gifted with a philosophieal mind 
and a classical taste, the subjects, though treated in a detached, are far from being treated in a dry and unentertaining 


manner.”’—The Times. 


** Mr. Ince is not one of those men who speak much without saying anything; he says much in a few words.” 
French 


* A very useful educational work.”—Literary Gazclte. 





Price 1s. sewed, or 1s. 6d. bound (postage free, 4d. extra), the 12th Thousand of 


INCE’S (HENRY, M.A.) 


OUTLINES OF GENERAL KNOWLEDGE. 


By JAMES GILBERT. 


*,* This Edition has been very much extended and improved. By an enlargement of the size of 
the page, and careful arrangement of the type, a very great quantity of highly valuable information 


has nm added. 


“ The ‘ Outlines of General Knowledge’ embrace a great | 
variety of facts connected with the Natural Sciences. Even 
the names of all the divisions into which the moderns have 
classified knowledge fill no inconsiderable space. Add to 
them the names and heights of mountains, and names and 
length of rivers, the names of constellations, the names of 
the chemical el ts, the t of population of the 
different kingdoms of the world,the amount of their re- 
oat taxation per head, &c. &c., and the mere nomen- 
clature seems calculated to fill a tolerably large book, All 
this, and more than this, is collected in Mr. Ince’s ‘ Out- 
lines’; and those not accustomed to the art of the author, 
will wonder how one small head could carry all he has 
brought together.”"—The Economist. 








** Well-digested ‘Outlines,’ which should be committed 
to everybody's memory.”—Sharpe’s Magazine. 


‘* A capital book, deserving especial attention.” 
Family Friend. 
“Contains for its size a remarkable quantity of interest- 
ing and well-arranged information. It wo' make a vala- 
able present to Sunday schools and lending libraries.” 
Athen@um. 
** A vast amount of condensed information.” 
The Rambler. 
‘Contains a considerable amount of information of 
very valuable kind, on a variety of subjects, that in ordi- 
nary routine of education are too much overlooked, an 
acquaintance with which is every day becoming moreand 
more indispensable. They are germs which cannot fail to 
vegetate in the mind, to fructify in the head, and eventually 
to produce a fourfold reward to him who labours in the 
acquisition of them.”—Sunday School Magazine. 


*.* Any Schoolmaster or Mistress who do not at present use these Books, may have a gratuitous 
Specimen Copy of either sent postage free, on proper application to the Publisher. 





London: Published by JAMES GILBERT, 49, PATERNOSTER-ROW, 
Wholesale and Retail Bookseller, Publisher, and Newsvender, 
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PEOPLE'S EDITION OF THE ILLUSTRATED HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND. 
In crown Svo. with Steel Plates and Autographs, Vol. LV. 
price 4s. cloth, and Part 13, price 18. sewed, 
HE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
from the Invasion of Julius Casar to the Accession of 
Queen bn 3 





HUME, SMOLLETT, and HUGHES. 

With copious Notes, the Authors’ last Corrections, Improve- 
Enl ts. 

ments, and EA Volume to be published Monthly. 

London : George Bell, 186, Fleet-street. 
LITERAL TRANSLATION of the FOUR 
GOSPELS, and the cog ah belay pen on ye 

les of lati and an English version of thesame. In Five 
Par ot — sy Hi MAN HEINFETTER, 
Author of ‘Rules for ascertaining the Sense conveyedin Ancient 
Greek Manuscripts.’ 
Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row, London. 





Will be ready on the Ist of Angust, Part I. of 

HE FERNS of GREAT BRITAIN. 
Illustrated by JOHN E. ae oe 

Descriptions by C. JUHNSON, 

To contain about 46 er and to be completed i “Bight Monthly 

Parts; full coloured at 3s., partly coloured at 1s, 6d. per Part.— 

Prospectuses may be had through ai Bookeullexs, and of the Pro- 
prietor, John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead-place, Lambeth. 





Just published. price 1s. fancy boards. 
HAMBERS'S REPOSITORY of IN STRUC- 
VLVE and AMUSING TRACTS—Volume XL. 
Contents, 
Mount Blane and its Glaciers. 
Lord Clive. 
Mariora : a Tale. 
The Russian Moujik. 
A Visit to the Himalaya. 
Three Acts in a Drama: a Tale. 
87. Field-Marshal Suvorov. 
88. The Poets of America. 
Also, Part XXII., containing Nos. 85 to 83, price 5d. 


Engraved Title, and Contents for each Volume, may be had of the 
Booksellers, price One Penny each. 
W. & R. Chambers, 3, Bride’s-passaze, Fleet-street. London, and 
339, High-street, Edinburgh ; and sold by all Booksellers. 
Just published, Price 1 
ITERATURE, ART and SCIENCE, CON- 
SIDERED as MEANS of ELEVATING the POPULAR 
MIND: an Inaugural Lecture delivered at the Upening of the 
Tecture Courses at the Royal Pan we Leicester-square, on 
Monday, June 19, 1854, by the Rev. G EB. BIBER, L1.v., Ph. D., 
Director of the Literary and Scientific Department ‘of the In: 
stitution. 


No. 81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 





Rivingtons, Waterloo-place. 





Tn small 8vo. price 3s. 6d. the Second —_ revised, of 
UIET MOMENTS: a Four Weeks’ Course 
of THOUGHTS = MEDITS = por Evening 
Prayer on< and at Sun: 
DY CHARLOTTE- MARIA PEPYS. 
Rivingtons, Waterloo-place. 
*,* The SECOND SERIES isin the Press. 





ready. 18mo, cloth, price 1s. 6d. 
‘TORIES. ‘oa PROVERBS. By the Author 
of *The Conceited Pig.’ 
Also, royal 18mo, price 1 
The CONCEITED PIG. W ith Six Illustra- 


tions, by Harrison Weir. 
London : J. & C. Mozley, 6, Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 

ERMONS and’ CHARGE on the HOLY 
CUMMUNION. By ARCHDEACON WILBERFORCE. 
ondon: J. & C. Mozley, 6, Paternoster-row. 

Oxford: J. H. Parker. 


This day is published, price 

LEMENTS of PHYSICAL ond ‘CLASSICAL 

GEOGRAPHY, comprising the GEOG RAPHY of the 

ANCIENT WORLD, in so far as it is subservient to the under- 

standing of the Classics. By Professor PLLLANS, of the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. 

“ One of the best school books extant on the subject."—John Bull, 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








SELECT LIBRARY OF FICTION. 
On the 19th will be published, a CHEAP EDITION of 
of the FAMILY: 
NOVEL. 
By the Author of* Olive? * The Ogilvies,’ &c. Price 2s, 


Already published, price 2s, each, 


MARY BARTON: 
A Tale of Manchester Life. 





THE BACHELOR of the ALBANY. 


By the Author of * The Falcon Family.’ 





THE BLITHEDALE ROMANCE. 
By NATHANIEL HAWTHOKNE. 
London: CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 





e Volume, 8vo. cloth, 188. 
RANSCAU JCASIA : SKETCHES of the 
NATIONS and RACES between the BLACK SEA and the 
CASPIAN. By Baron VON HAXTHAUSEN, 
With Coloured Illustrations by C. GRAEB. 


“The nations and races who live under the thotewe of Elbronz 
and Ararat are daily b the preseut 
volume, so well-timed in publication, and yet so "careful in execu- 
tion, is exceeding de pnniggae It is full of information of the most 
varied k kind.”"—A 

“A most valuable @ and complete description of countries in- 
teresting in themselves, and peculiarly interesting at present, as 
the theatre of a great struggle for greut principles,”— Leader. 





NEW NOVEL. AGNES VALMAR. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 
Opinions of the Press. 
“It has the one great merit of a nov - that it maintains the 
reader's curiosity, interests and amuses 
Beas — March 4th, 1854. 
“The doctrine which this charmingly-written novel is intended 
to inculcate is, that where hearts are made for each other, it is 
vain to attempt to part them. In illustration of this truth—if 
such it be—the author has omgues & most powerfal tale.” 
John Bull, March 11th, 1854. 
“It embodies a strange developement of the tender passion, 
wrought out by some stirring situatious and much passionate dia- 
logue, both giving decided evidences of power. 
Sunday Times, March 12th, 1854, 
“This is a good novel: natural and consistent in its delineation 
of character, skilful in the construction and developement of the 
plot."— Morning Post. 
“We have read this novel with much pleasure, for it is full of 
feeling ; and a high conscientious moral tone pervades it.”—Allas, 
_ London. CHAPMAM & HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 


STANDARD 


FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKS, 


By the late M. DE ROUILLON. 


1. 
GRAMMATICALINSTITUTES of 


the FRENCH LANGUAGE, or, the Teacher's French Assistant : 
a 





ust published. price 
HANTOMS of CRIMI NAL LAW; being 
the subject of. emi No. sit, Neg She Lord Chancellor, on the 
Answers oy the Judge t of the Criminal 
Law. By A COUNTRY MAGISTRATE. and late Criminal-Law 
Jom missio: 
» Gambridge John Deighton. London: Stevens & Norton, 








w ready, price 29. 6d, and 3s, 6d. 
HE LAMPLIGHTER, w ilioughby’ s Edi- 
tion, complete “¢~ penaheiaget, With Illustrations on Steel 
by Nicholson, Ashley, 
“ Que of the most aifecting and interesting tales that ever issued 
from the American press.”— Daily Tribune. 
“It is adventurous, dramatic, moral, ‘and religious, without a 
touch of polemics.”— Weekly Dispa' 
London: Willoughby & on 26, Smithfield, and 22, Warwick-lane. 





a few days, 
USSIA, the LANI D of the CZAR: a Sketch, 

Hist rical, otietat ond Peneriptive, of the Muscovite 
Empire, from 862 to 1854; to which is added an Account of _ 
War in the East, from the t 
Present Date. Crown 8vo. Illustrated Title a Frontispiece, 
Coloured WrArPe yard tI Is. 

d & Lock, 158, Fleet-street. 








NEW WORK ON RUSSIA. 


USSIA AND ITS PEOPLE, 
By A. DE GUROWSKI. 
With large jews of St. Petersburg and Moscow. 
cap, svo. cloth, price 38. 6d. 

This is a remarkable book, the work of 7 aremarkableman. It 
comprises the fruits of upwards of thirty youn of study. Its pur- 
pose, which is to trace the origin of Czarism, to point out the rela- 
tions in which the Autocrat stands to his people, and the different 
orders of the people to one other, to e 

— ere at work in Russian society, and to show what 
must be al destiny of the Slavic races, has been executed 
we hilo tte bi th, which is only equalled by the extent 





me tA the Welsea's informatt 
elson & Sons, London and Edinburgh. 





Series of Theoretical, Practical, and Progressive 
Lessons, in which every difficulty is explained, either in Notes at 
the end of each Exercise, or by References to preceding Rules. 

Lewes Thousand, l2mo. 58. half-bound.— KEY to 
itto, 38. 


2. 
EXERCISES on FRENCH CON- 


VERSATION ; or,a Selection of English Sentences to be trans- 
lated into French, and in which the difference of the Idioms, 
Genius, and Phraseology of the French and English Languages 
may be readily Gaeqches. 6th Edition, 18mo. 3s, 6d. half- 
bound.—KEY to ditto, 2s, 


3. 
TOURIST’S FRENCH COM- 


PANION; or, Familiar Conversations on every Subject which 
can be useful to the Continental Traveller or the French Student 
in general. lath Edition, 18mo. half bound 4s. 6d. 

*4* The sale of nearly 40,000 copies of this work strongly attests 
its value. The sentences are expressed in elegant language; and 
ine order to facilitate the pronunciation, the stlent letters are e printed 


4, 
ELEMENTS of FRENCH PRO- 


NUNCIATION. 3rd Edition, 8vo. sewed, 1a 





s Jenden Longmen & “Wa Bimpkia, J Masthal | & ‘$5 Mangilten 
hittaker 0.5 an; 3 
Norwich: C, Muskett, and all Booksellers. sili — 





Just published. in 1 vol. pp. 190, price 2a, 
ANGERS TO ENGLAND of the Alliance 
with the Men of the Coup-d’Etat. By VICTOR Schone 
CHER, resentative of the People, and = aatane of * The His. 
tory of the Crimes of the Second of Decem 

Triibner & Co, 12, tom 
Just published, 


OHN BULL ; or, the Sematy of 1854, 


Jctonvatvect North, 8 
need H. Lacy, Wellington: street N 0! Strand, London ; and aj 
se) 








= eaAGY. price 183. 8vo. half-bound morocco, 
ar G GILBART PRIZE ESSAY. B3 
NV es SHARP. This Essay obtained the Prize 
1001 offered by J. W. GLLBART, Esq. F.R.S. for the best Essay 
on the Adaptation ot Recent Inventions collected at the Grea: 
Exhibition of 1851 to the oat of Practical Banking, and is 
now published with Illustrations, the 
Names aud Addresses of Inventors, Patentees, and Exhibitors, ; 
copious tudes of Articles, &c. 
London : Groombridge & Co. 5, Paternoster-row. 
Now published, Second Edition, carefully revised. 5s 
HE STOMACH and its DIFFICULTIES, 
Sir JAMES EYRE, M.D. Member of the Royal College 
cians of London, Consulting Physician to the St. Georges 
and St. James's Dispensar. 
“ Very much in the style and tse much in the spirit » of Aber 
nethy,—an excellent treatise.”—. ry Gazette, April, 1852, 
John Churchill, Princes street, Soho. 


COMTE. 
Just pe at price 2 
PORTRAIT of ‘AUGUSTUS COMTE, 
from a Drawing by HOFFMEISTER, 
London: John Chapman, 8, King William-street, Strand, 
M. RIO’S WORK ON ART. 
This day. post. 8vo. with Frontispiece. price 98. 
TT POETRY of CHRISTIAN ART. 
ranslated from the French of A. F. RIO, 
L Riot ‘8 ‘cbarenin and eloquent exposition of Christian Ar 
I refer vith owen delight. a ae Jameson, 
London: Thomas Renal 215, Regent-street. 
CRYSTAL PALACE, 1854. 
THE OFFICIAL GUIDE anp HANDBOOKS, 
[LLUSTRATIVE of the CONTENTS L. the 
EXHIBITION, are now on Sale, and may be had se; 

















at prices varying from ~~ 9-¥ to Ei teqapence ; py 
gounely bound in 3 vols. price . To be had at the 
Pavace, and at all Booksellers A.’ Railway Stations, and of 

Bradbury & Evars, Printers and Publishers to the Crystal 
Palace Company, 11, ouverie-street. 


This day is published, handsomely bound, with Illustrations ani 
lans, &c., price vant ‘rown, 
UXTON and the AK oe DERBY. 
SHIRE. A HANDBOOK hy the PE of DERBY- 
SHIRE and to the USE of the BUXTON MINEKAL WATERS 
By WILLIAM HENRY ROBERTSON, M.D., Senior Physicia- 
to the Buxton Bath Charity. This forms a COMPLETE GUIDE t 
Buxton in 1854; and includes Pans of the Prax and of the sur 
rounding neighbourhood, with a Directory of the Distaxcrs, 
eurss., Horets, &. Also, a BOTANICAL APPENDIX. By 
Miss {AWKINS. 
Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bcuverie-street, London ; to be had ofa 
Booksellers, and at - Railway Stations. — 





ust get MO 
FAREW ¥ LL 
RENSHAW-STREET © tg tt 
June 25,1854. By JOUN HAMILTON TH 
London : John Chapman, 8, King tema Strand. 


HRENOLOGY, PSYCHOLOGY and PNEV- 
LOGY ; or, ‘the Importance of Training the A nae 
Being By oN INTROVISOR. Crown Svo, 28. ; Postage 
e warm heart, and untarnished enthusiasm of youth, wa 
in every sentence of these brief pages. We wish they ha 
more and longer; but few and short as they = there is poetry in 
their prose, and genius in their analysis.”—C 
London: John Chapman, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


This day, Cheaper Edition. with Corrections and Additions, & 
F the PLURALITY of WORLDS: a 


Essay. } a is prefixed a Dialogue on the same Subject 
With a New Preface. 


London : — W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


poe in 
ool, on SUNDAY, 








is dav, price One Shill 


E UN IVERSI ITIES ond. “the CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. By A CAMBRIDGE MAN. 


Cambridge : Meseeitien 8 Co, London : George Bell, 186, Fleet 
street. Oxford: J. H. Par! 


CHEAP AND AMUSING LITERATURE FOR POPULAR 
READING.—LUMLEY’S TOURIST’S LIBRARY. 


NV R. LUMLEY HAS THE PLEASURE 
of announcing a Cheap Re-issue of his aon ile Works of 
Fiction, tastefully done up in variegated boards, an: illustrated by 
the first Artists and Engravers. Mr. L.’s aim, in this Library, 
to combine the highest and purest works of imagination with 
gance of typography and embe} lishment : so as to — the Series 
not only for the reading of the * tourist,” but also for the drawing: 
room table. The Volumes will likewise be found extremely suit 
able for presents—whether to young or old, 





VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
1. The Artist Lovers: two Romances, by Madame Pichler. 18 
2. Evenings with the Old Story Tellers, edited by a Member af 

Lincoln’s Inn, 1s, 

Fouqué’s Seasons: Spring and Summer. (Undine, &c.), 1& 
Pouque s Seasons: Autumn and Winter. (Sintram, &¢), 1é 
Fouqué’s Romances. Contains Ten Tales, 1s. 6d. 

Hauft’s Popular Tales, 1s. 6d. 

Marco Visconti, a Romence of Lombardy. (Double vol.), %& 
Tales of Adventure by Sea and Land, 1s. 6d. 

Musaeus’ Popular Tales, 1s. 

10. Tales of Female Heroism, 1s. 6d. ’ 

lL ba Swedes in Prague, a Romance of the Thirty Years’ Wa. 


12, Tales and Short Romances. (The Shadowless Man, &¢.), 18.64 
(Other Volumes will speedily appear.) 
The above ote the e only Cheap Railway Series in which it has bee 
m| to combine high art with litera: 

ne new branch of literature (cheap etion)—now one Li 
most powerful organs of the press—ou: an 
some, not gilded ond vermilion pala! ae ak bread sold of 

London : Edward Lumley, 126, High Helbora; Lat ey. by 
Booksellers in Town and Country, and at all Railway 
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ed, 3 vols. feap. 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, with 
Just “Just publish 6 Illustrations, pri price 10s. 


gourmet" $ POEMS. With Notes. Complete 
London : Clarke, Been’ & # Co. 148, Fleet-street. 7 
UNGARY, PAST and PRESENT. The 


Chief Periods in its History, from the Magyar Conquest to 
the Present Time; with a Sketch of Modern Hun nder th Litera- 
are. By BM ERIC SZABAD, late Secretary under the Hun- 
. shan National Goverument of 1849. Crown 8vo. price 72. 
arian : A. & C. Black. London: Longman & Co. 


L SAC K’S GUIDE BOOKS for Enctayp, 
SCOTLAND, and IRELAND. New and greatly improved 
Baitions of these V Works have recently been published, containing 
all the Latest wie 
ain urgh: A. & C. Black, London: Smith & Son, 133, Strand ; 
end sold by all ‘Booksellers. 


THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. Svo. cloth, 8. 
OLLECTIONS concerning the CHURCH or 
cuneneeat! ION of PROTESTANT SEPARATISTS 
formed a ooby, in North Nottinghamshire, in the time of 
genes | tthe Founders of New Ply Po the parent Colony of 
England. By the Kev. JOSEPH ae ER, F.S.A., and an 
t-Keeper of ~~ Majesty’s Keco: 
London: J. Russell Smith: 2 26, Behoequats, 














TIM BOBBIN’S LANCASHIRE DIALECT. 
Now ready. Second Edition, 12mo. cloth. 3s. 6d. 
IALECT of SOUTH LANCASHIRE; or, 
D {iM BOBBIN’s *TUMMUS and MEARY, with his 
Rhymes, and an enlarged Glossary of Words and Phrases used in 
Lancashire. SAMUEL BAMFORD. 
London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 





y. fean. 8vo. cloth, 
GHAKESPEAIE Ss VERSIFIGATION , and its 
rent Irregularities, explained by Exam: re from early 
and lite E nglish Writers. By the M SIDNEY 


late WLLLIA 
WALKER. Edited by v. NANSON LETTSOM, Esq. 
London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 





Now ready, small 8vo. (pp. 433), with a Skeleton Plan of London, 
showiug the position of the ‘principal Libraries, a a Ground 
Plan of the Libraries in the British Museum, cloth, de. 


FAN DBOOK to the LIBRARY of the 
J BRITISH MUSEUM; containing a Brief History of its 
Formation, and of the various ‘Collections of which it is composed ; 
Descriptions of the Catalogues in present use; Classed Lists of the 
Manuscripts, &e. ; and a variety of Information 1s for 
the “ Readers’ at that Institution, with some t_of the 
Principal Public Libraries in London. By RLCHARD Ss. of 
the Department of Manuscripts ; Compiler of the * Index to the 
Heralds’ Visitations.” 

“What Mr, Antonio Panizzi,the Keeper of the Department of 
Printed Books, says might be done, Mr. Richard Sims, of the 
Department of Manuscripts, says shall be done, His * Handbook to 
the Library of the British Museum’ is a very comprehensive and 
instructive volume. I have the sixtieth edition of * Synopsis of the 
Contents of the British Museum’ before me—I cannot expect to see 
a sixtieth edition of the * Handbook,’ but it deserves to be place 
by the -_ of the * Synopsis,’ and I venture to peed “J it a wide 
— Mr. Bolton Corney, in* Notes and Queries, No, 213. 


ERALDS’ VISITATIONS. An Todex. to 
all the Pedigrees and Arms in the Heraldic Vi 





NEW STEREOSCOPIC PICTURES. 


MESSES. BLAND & LONG beg to invite 
attention to a New Series of PICTURES for * STEREO- 


SCUPE, on GLASS, consisting 9 Views in LYONS, MAR- 
SEILLES, TURIN, GENOA, NICE, FLORENCE, PISA, 
LUCCA, acy coMO BRESCIA: 


) PAVIA, VERONA, 
ENICE, and ROME, which they have 
just received from the Oontincat’ These Pictures, for minuteness 
of detail and truth in the representation of natural objects, are 
unrivalled. 

WHEATSTONE'’S REFLECTING STEREOSCOPES, adapted 
for theexhibition of large Views. Pictures for the same in great 


variety. 
Bianp & Longe, Opti and Philosophi 


153, Fleet-street, London. 


al ‘Familiar Explanation of the Phenomena’ sent on appli- 
cal 


OLLODION | PORTRAITS: and VIEWS, 
obtained with the greatest ease and certainty, a: using 


BLAND & LONG'S preparation of SOLUBLE CoTT , Ler- 
tainty of uniformity of action over a lengthened peri 





1 Instrument Makers, 








1 Dee OMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
THE, RIGHT HON. SIR T. FRANKLAND LEWIS, Baar. 


HENRY FREDERICK STEPHENSON, Ese. Deputy-Chairman. 
Advan 

The LOWEST rates of Premium on the MUTUAL SYSTEM. 

ne eke OF THE PROFITS divided among the yoy 
every 

No charge for Policy Stamps, nor for Service in the Yeomanry 
or Militia Cor; 

Number of Policies in force, 6,600. 

The Assurance Fund amounts to 1,340,000. Income upwards of 
220, 000l, per Annum, 

The sum of 397,002. was added to Ecicles at the last Division, 
which produced an average Bonus of 67 per Cent. on the Pre- 
miums paid. 

Assurances ee in the current Year 1854, will participate in 
the Profits in 1 

For me I — to 


ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary 
6, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 








with the most faithful rendering of the half-tones, poe me this 
a most valuable agent in the hands of the Photographer 
fe ya Paper, for printing from glass and paper negatives, 
8. pet qu 
The Puevs Matic PLate-motper for Collodion Plates. 
Waxedand Lodized Papers of tried quality. 
Instruction in the processes. 
Buaxp & Lone, Opticians and Photographical Instrument 
Makers,and ew Chemists, 153, Fleet-street, London. 
* Catalogues sent on application. 
MPROVEMENT in COLLODION. —J. B. 
HOCKIN & Cu., CHEMISTS, 289, STRAND, have, ae 
mode of lodizing, rendered, their » Stigites equal, they m 





iv say 
moete r, in sensiliveness ai ive Figen 4 qualities “ny ev'ry 
other hitherto published: the rties and appreciation 
~e ater voye for which their maneinobere as been esteemed, are 
sti 


: 





an sy by sayeteumant for the Prac- 
tice of etn ay ey + t 

TIE COLLODION and POSITIVE PAPER PROCESS, by 
J.B. HOCKIN. Price 1a. ; by post, 1s. 


YLO-IODIDE of SILVER, exclusively used 
at all the Ph ts.—The superiority 
of this preparation is. now Universally acknowledged. | — 
nialsfrom the best Ph men of 
the day, warrant the assertion, that hitherto no preparation has 
been discovered which produces uniformly such perfect pictures, 
combined with the greatest rapidity of action. In all cases where 
a quantity is required, the twosolutions may be had at Wholesale 
price inseparate Bottles,in which state it may be ~~ eae years, 

and exported toanyclimate. Full instructions for u 
Cavution.—Each Bottle is stamped with a Red Label} bearing my 

HAKD W. THOMAS, Chemist, 10, Pall Mal 
counterfeit which is felony. 


CYANOGEN SOAP, for REMOVING all kinds 


of PHOTOGKAPHIC STALNS. The quauine $ is ye? panty by the 
inventor, and is secured with a red label bearing t 











OVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE COM. 
PANY, 49, St. James’s-street, London : established 1845, 


Dire 
Chairman— Lieutenant-Colonel LORD ARTHUR payee. 
Deputy-Chairman—SIK JAMES CAKMICHAEL, Bar’ 


John {Abuee, Esq. M.D. | Charles Farebrother, Soe, Alder 


T. M. B. Batard, Esq. man. 
J. J. W. Huddleston, Esq. 


P. Bathorst Esq. . 
John Gardiner, Esq. Charles Osborn, Esq. 


This Office presents the Sevtan  ~ eae — 

The security of a large paid-up 

Very moderate rates for all ages, 5. capesially young lives. 

No charges whatever spent the premium, 

All policies indisputal 

By the recent bonus, four-fifths of the premium paid was . 


many instances returned to the policy holders. us:—On 
licy for 1,0001. effected in 1846, premiums yr! ~ 88. “0. 
ad been paid, while 1232. 7, was the bonus added in 


A a saving of ld, (31. 08. Sd. .zaey y) will + +~* person 
25 years of age the sum of 100/. on his attaining the age of 55, or at 
death, should it occur previously. 

Rates are calcula: for all ages, climates,and circumstances. 
connected with Life Assurance. 

Prospectuses, forms, and every information can be obtained at 
the Office, 49, St. James’s-street, London. 


HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Secretary. 


LIFE ASSURANCE—IMPORTANT NOTICE.—THE 
DIRECTORS OF THE 


COTTISH UNION ASSURANCE COR- 
PORATION, LONDON and EDINBURGH, Established in 
1824, beg to remind intending Assurers that parties effecting In- 
surances on the Profit Scheme will secure the advantage o’ oun 
YEAR'S ADDITIONAL RATING at the next investigation in 1856, if 
their Proposals are lodged with him on or before the 3ist day of 
July 3 instan at. 








and address, RICHARD W. THOMAS, CHEMIST, 10, PALL 
MALL, Manufacturer of pure Photographic Chemicals : and may 
be procured of all respectable Chemists,in Pots, at 1s, 2s., and 

. each, onnay Messrs. Edwards, 67, St. Paul’s Church- 
— ijaud Messrs. arclay & Co. 95, Farringdon- -street, Wholesale 
gents. 





dd other Genealogical MSS. in the British Museum. 5 R. 
SIMS, of the Manuscript Department. vo. cloth, 15s. 
*;* An indispensable bock to those engaged in genealogical or 
tapogray hical pursuits, affording a ready clue t to the pedigrees and 
of shove 30,000 of the gentry of their r 





rs > (distinguishing the different families of the same name in. 


every county), as recorded by the Heralds iu their Visitations, 
with Indexes to other genealogical MSs. in the British Museum. 
It has been the work of immense labour. No public library ought 
to be without it. 

London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 


NOVELTY.—J. AMADIO, Opvtictan, 7, 
gece) cits is now manufacturin a SMALL 
DOUBLE UPERA-GLA Length, 3ginches. Weight, 4 oz. 
Equal in power to the noes Opera-glass made. Price 4i.4s, 


HE SIGHT PRESERVED by the USE of 
SPECTAULES, ee to suit every variety of vision, by 
means of SMEE’S OPTOMETER, which effectually prevents 
INJURY to the EY ES from theselection of improper Glasses, 
aud is extensively employed by 
BianpD & one, Opticians, 153, Fleet-street, London. 


OSS’S PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT and 

LANDSCAPE LENSES.—These Lenses give correct defi- 

nition at the centre and marzin of the picture, and have their 
visual and chemical acting foci coincident. 


Great Exhibition Jurors’ Report, p. 274. 

“Mr. Ross prepares lenses for Portraiture Pa ‘the greatest 
intensity yet produced, by procuring the coincidence ofthe chemi- 
cal,actinic and visual rays. The spherical aberration is also very 
carefully corrected, both in the central and oblique pencils.” 

r, Ross has exhibited the best Camera in the Exhibition. It 
isfurnished with a double achromatic object-lens, about 3 inches 
inaperture. There is no stop, the field is flat, and the image very 
perfect up to the edge.” 

Catalogues sent upon application. 
A. Ross, 2, Feathers‘one-buildings, High Holborn, 


Bxer ITED PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPERS 
DY for USE. Quality guaranteed.—All kinds and size, 
vat aly through the Post.—A Sirens, Marx Ca.or, 1, Clay 














ESTABLISHED 1841. 


EDICAL, INVALID, and GENERAL 
L IFE OFFICE, 25, Pall 

Since the Establishment of this Society, 5. y Policies have been 
issued for 2,090,0291. with 90,3652. of Annual Premiums. 

'wo Bonuses have been declared (in 1848 and 1853), addin 
nearly 2 percent per annum on the average to sums assured, an 
by which a hee | of 1,0001, issued in 1842 on a healthy life is now 
increased to 1.2601. 

Profits divided every 5 years. 

Assurances are effected at home or abroad on either healthy or 
a lives, at as moderate rates as the most recent data will 
a 

Policies issued free of Stamp duty, and every charge but the 
Premiums. 

Agents wanted for vacant places. 

cnt epocieaes, Forms of Proposals, and every other information, 

may be obtained of the Secretary at the Chief Office, or on applica- 
tion to any of the Society's x in the country. 


G. P. NEISON, Actuary. 
b pOuaLAS SINGER, Secretary. 


AMILY ENDOWMENT, LIFE 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
12, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000, 





Directors. 
William Butterworth Bayley, Es 


. Chairman, 
John Fuller, Esq. uty-Chairman, 
Lewis Burroughs, Esq. dward Lee, Esc, 
Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. Colonel Ouseley, 
Major Henderson. Major Turner. 


. Latouche, Esq. Joshua Walker, Esq. 

The BONUS for the present year is the same as that declared 
last year, viz.: Twenty per Cent. in reduction of the Premium to 
iy he have made Five Annual Payments or more on the 

ro! cale. 

Endowmentsand pareitions granted as usual. 


Spetoty has Branch Establishments at Calcutta, Madras, 


and ay. 
sof Rates, both Englieh and Indian, can be had o; 


*x* Table: 
application at the Uffice. JOHN CAZENOVE, homme 





place, Clapham-road, near London. 


PHOTOGRAPHY.—THE GREAT PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC CAMERA MANUFACTORY. 


TTEWILL & MORGAN, 24 and 25, Char- 
ou Coletonten send. Islington, sole M anufacturers 
fortew tit L's REGISTE DOUBLE-BODY FOLDING 
CAMERA. Tripod Stands, Suldner Vereen be. 
he Trade supplied. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERAS. 


Onan LL & MORGAN’S MANU- 
ine ACTORY, 24 and 25, Chectespe-craraes Caledonian- pread, 
ia ington. —OTTEWILL’S ‘REGIST ‘DOU BLE- BODY 
Pe LDING CAMERA, adapted for La om .. r Portraits, may 
eon of A. Ross, Featherstone buildings. Holborn, Photographic 
on ation, Bond-street,and atthe Manu factory as above ; i ere 
There ~~ of on of Cameras, Slides,and Tripods may be’ had. 





—. 








SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
LONDON. 


SHARE OF PROFIT INCREASED FROM 
ONE-HALF TO FOUR-FIFTHS. 


Policies effected with this Society after Midsummer, 1850, and 
remaining in force at each Septennial period of division, will par- 
ticipate in FOUR-FIFTHS of the Net Profits af the Society 
accruing after Midsummer, 1850, in vy to: their contribu- 
tions to those profits, and 
in the Society’s Prospectus. 

The Premiums required by on Society for insuring youn, 
lives are lower than in many other old-established — an 
Insurers are fully protected from all ey by, an ample guaran 
tee fund in agtice to the accumulated fun fas derived from the 
investments of Premium 

— Stamps —_ by the Office. 

tui y be obtained at the Office in Threadneedle- 
street, London, or not any of the Agents of the Soc mate. 
CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDA Actuary. 








tages to insurers with this Office will be found all that 
can be desired, whether considered in point of Security, Moderate 
Rates of Premium, Liberal Conditions, or the large periodi 

_ made to the Life Policies. 


Boards of Directors are composed of gentlemen largely in- 
London Board of Directors. 
President—Right Hon. the Earl of MANSFIELD. 
Vice-President—Right met John Earl of SEAFLELD. 

Edward Budd, E K. Robertson, ae 
Robert Gillespie, ju un. Esq. Hugh F. ja acenee, 
J. E. Goodhart, — = Ramsay, Esq. 
Cc 
Forms for pupeain, 2 and ved py eye roe containing all the neces- 
—_ particulars, may at the Offices in London, Edinburgh, 
Dublin, and of aby yO throughout the country. 


terested in the Company. 
Charles ee ae Kingston, Esq. 
"Manager 
H. M. Kemshead, Esq. ompany. 
SMITH, Secretary to the London Board. 
37, Cornhill, London. 
July, 1854, 





ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
48, GRACECHURCH-STREET, LON DON 
FOR MUTUAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, ANNUITIES, &c. 


Directors. 
Chairman—SAMUEL HAYHURST LUCAS, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—CHARLES LUSHINGTON, Esq. 

John Bradbury, = Robert M. Holborn, 
Thomas Castle, Robert Ingham, Esq. M.P. 
Wm. Miller Christy, Esa. Robert Sheppard, Esq. 
Edward Crowley, Esq. William Tyler, Esq. 
John Feltham, Esq. Charles Whetham, 
Charles Gil pin, Esq. 


Physicians, 
J.T. Conquest, M.D. F.L.S. | Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. 


John Feltham, Esq. 
Robert Ingham, Esq. 


ees. 
Samuel H, Lucas, Eo. 
n iaslen 
Bankers— Messrs. 


M.P. Charles Lushingto! 
rown, Janson & Co., and Bank 
Solicttor—Septimus Davidson, Esq. 
Consulting Actuary—Charles ‘Ansell, Esq. F.R.8. 
Extracts from the REPORT of the Directors for 1853 :— 
“The Directors congratulate their fellow members on the vei 
gratifying result of the recently comnpisted Guinquenncel Ives - 
gation of the assets an of the hich it 
appears that, on on the 20th November, 1802, a providing for the 
present value of all the oo in the Life Assurance 
nee surplus remained of 242,627/. which has been duly appor- 





tione as heretofore. 
he reductions range from 5 to 89 per cent. on the original 
Annual Premiums, ay yy! ~ the he age of the party and the time 
the Policy has been in force ; and the Bonuses vary in like manner, 
woe y a to 75 os cent. on the amount of Premiums paid during the 
ast five yea 


“The total Ty emeunt of the reductions per annum for the ensuing 
five years is 33, 178. 2d, 

“The Bonuses essiqnes ¢ to MW » pelicten on which the cxiginal 
Premiums continue to be t to 89,8801. ig ~~} 
gether with Bonuses appo aa at ‘former divisions, 
segregate addition to the sums assured by the Policies in — of 


< Notwithstanding the am sotuction of Premiums, the 
net annual income arisi _ 12,326 py a at” 
163,912l. 78, 1d.; this sum, with the interest on invested capital 1, 
viz., 37,2981, 7s. 3d., shows & total annual income J 201,210. 14a. 4d. 


The queount ate Carrran exceeds ONE MILLION SPERLING. G. 
miums fall due on the Ist of Ju 





Mem jose pre 
dea that | they must t be id withi “Tee 30 days 
mpi rospectuses and 7 other informati pay eS obtained on ap- 
a patie - the Office. J OSEPH HH , Secretary 
une 24, 
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ESTABLISHED 1803. 
LOBE INSURANCE, 


CORNHILL and PALL MALL, LONDON. 
JAMES W. PRESHPIELD, Esq, M.P. F.R-S. Chairman, 
LER NEWSAM, Esq. Chairman. 

GEORGE OARK GLYN, Esq MP. Preamurer, 








Henry Alezander, Esq. ; Robert Locke, Esq. 

William Chapman, Esq. yd Miller, Esq. 

Boyce Combe, E: Sheftield Neave, Esq. 

Thomas M. Coom nbs, Esq. William Phillimore, Esq. 
Dent, W. H. C, Plow a 


Robert Wm. Gaussen, uy, Robert Saunders, 
Sirl. L. or ng Bart. F.R.S. | Sir A eg lg 
Robert Hawthorn, Esq. William 


ty F.R.S. 
John Hodeson x we linn 
n Edw: son, ia Wi ion 
Richard Lambert Jones, Esq. | Benjamin G. Windus, Esq. 


FULt Security to Parties Assured by means ofa 
of ONE MILLION sree, FORK THE LAST 

EARS ALL Paip-Up anp INvVEsTE 

ly favourable to the YOUNGER and MIDDLE 


Furry 
Premiams 


Two-thirds of Profits as Boru: 
Life Tables arcording to wes plans, to suit the special cir- 
umstances of Insurers. 
No Omarer for Stamrs on Lire Pouicres- 
berality ad prompeitade in the setitement of claims 
q an ude in the im ofc 
be eye "with fall Fables ont P. oie ils—and Forms,—may 
r of the 
meerecmmens oe WILLIAM ‘NiWaancn, 
ry. 

N.B.—Life Insurance Premiums are allowed as DEDUCTIONS IN 

Income Tax Returns. 


HE WESTMINGTES and GEN ERAL LIFE 


Bethe es C ~d ~ss Ofee 
» Coven’ le 2. 
Established 1536.” 


e 
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George Dodd, Esq. Colonel W. H. Meyrick. 
Joseph Williarh Thrupp, Esq. 
This Association offers to Assurers the security of an ample 
Guaranteed eee, oes a large Fund inyested in the Public 
Stocks and on Mortgages, be’ ing the of 


ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
ESTABLISHED in 1797. 
70, Lombard-street, City, and 57, Charing Cross, Westminster. 


Robert Gurney Barcla: Thomas H: 
William Cotton, Esq eS B.S. Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
William Davis, Petty Muspratt, 





James A. Gordon, } .D. F.R.S8. c u Hemden a =. F.R.S. 

Henry Grace, atthew Whiting, Esq. (M.P. 

Kirkman D. Hodg Esq. Wyvill, jun. Esq. 
The > seme offers :— 


Complete Security— 
Moderate Kates of Premium with participation in Profits— 
Low Rates without Pro 





d at the Offices as above, or from 
ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 


“4 LFRED LIFE ASSURANCE and DEFER- 
BED ANNUITY “Boabahed 7, Lothbury, London, 


P may 
any of the Company’s Agents. 





Charles Heaton Ellis, Esq. 
George Wodehouse Currie, Esq. 
DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—The Hon. ELIOT T. YORKE, M.P. 

Deputy-Chairman—WILLIAM JAMES SX WELL, Esq. 
G. Ives Raymond Barker, Esq. | William James Lancaster, Esq. 
George Fred. Dickson, Esq. Charles Snell Paris, Esq. 
Charles Heaton Ellis, Esq. Ernest A. eee, Esq. 
Samuel Gurney Fry, Esq. Lieut.-Ool. Tulloc 

Life Assurances of every description can be cmted with this 
Association. 

geen Annuities granted with options upon very favourable 

terms J. W. HAMPTON, Secretary. 


7 EGISTERED STANDARD FOLIO 
FRAME, a most convenient mode of displaying Reaping 
and Works of Art, as well as an elegant appendage to the draw- 
ing-room or library table, supersedi the use of the as =a 
portfolio, enabling the possessor to show icles —_ umes. 
changing them at will.—Manufactured by J. & 
Carvers, Gilders, and Dealers in Modera Water-Colour Drawings, 
aan, Oxford-street, and 3, Great Castle-street, Regeut- 


ITHOGRAPHY. —Messrs. DAY & SON, 


John Pemberton Heywo Bent 
George Frederick Dickson, = I 








already received on y ~~ 


a 


h to the Queen, having built suitable and encet 





The rates of premium hereunder stated have been r 1 
and are precisely adjusted tothe risk of the Assurance undertaken 
by the Office, and are as low as is consistent with security. 

Eig! of the profits of the Association are divided every 
Five Years among the holders of Policies in the participating class 
of assurances. 

The additions made to the sums assured by Policies which have 
participated in the three divisions of profit declared a 1847, and 
1852, have ae one-half of Lm premiums paid on them. 

The red may proceed to and e in any part of Europe, 
without git giving notice to the Association, or paying any extra pre- 


Every restrictive condition of assurance not absolutely necessary 
p~-F al security of the Association has been withdrawn from the 
po. 

odvepees = the security of policies after two premiums 
have been paid on 

Premiums may = A Yearly, Half-yearly, or Quarterly. 

Every information on the sul ject of Life Assurance can be ob- 
tained on application at the 0! 

Annual Premiums for ‘the Assurance of 1002., 
the whole term of Life:— 








Age.| With Profits. | Age. | Without Profits. 
20 £117 4 20 £1 14 7 
30 2 8 w 6 4 
40 38 5 0 40 3 0 4 
50 410 6 50 440 
60 7 4 8 60 614 2 











W. M. BROWN, Actuary. 
Agents required in the principal Country Towns. 


EAGLE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
3, Crescent, New Bridge nn Blackfriars, London. 


Director. 
ROBERT Auaxan DER GRAY, op. O airman. 





THOMAS DEVAS, Esq., Deputy-Cha 
Charles Bischoff, eet Joshua meee Esq. 
Thomas Bodd: ae W. Anderson Peacock, Esq. 
Nathaniel Gou! Ralph Chas, Prise. Esq. 
Chas. Thos ie ald ea Toya oa, | Thos. G, Sambrooke, Esq. 
Richard Harman Lloyd, aes a Esq. 


THO ALLEN 
JAMES GASCOIGNE LiNDE, Esq. 


GEORGE LEITH novrais. St M.D, F.RS., 15, Welbeck-street. 


JAMES SANE Esq MD M.D. Finsbu uare. 
WM. CUOKE sas 39, Prinltpequane ‘ower-hill. 


Messrs. GLYN, MILLS & Co,,67, Lombard-street. 
Messrs. HANBURY & LLOY D8, 60, Lombard-street. 


Jama ¢ nad Secretary. 
Pana JELLICOE, Esq. 











b <' ¢ on Lives 

ant durin Parchese of Tire i the sale and 

on Mera Morteane, te contingent and deferred Annuities, Loans of Money 

hie ampany was extablished in in 1807, Wt X e pe by the Act 

of Partien et 3s 53 Geo. ITT. enrolled in the 
Hi bh Court of Chancery. 


pe... pany was originally a geet pn co nef one. The 
oon now cipate quinquen- 
—, = vit fouaftbe wt hen the — KR, to be divided. 

To it time (1853) the 2 Aan have received f from the 
Commune in satisfaction of their claims, upwards of 

The amount at present assured is  meeee Soe ot the 
income of me — any is about 1 oe 

At the last ion of Tae ad about 120,0002, was added to the 
sums comet eee for the whole term of Life. 

The lives eapered re tted, in time of peace, and not being 
engaged: in mining or rola digging, to reulile in any country,— 
or to pass by sea (not being seafaring persons by profession) 
between any two = of the same hemisphere—distant more 
than 33 degrees from the Equator, without extra charge. 
ont Policy Stamps and Medical Fees are now paid by the 


jommpany. 

y recent enactments, persons are exempt, under certain re- 

striction, from es respects so poi of their income 
may devote to assurances on Lives. 

“the a | Reverte of roby Sy gg Fas —s ig Pro- 

spectuses ad, or w sen Tree, on 

application et at the of Office, o or to any of the Company’s ceentas 





extensive —— larger and more appropriate than any other 
the world, are o- gonganes to carry out with 
reater eos and d all those 
igher branches of Artistic Lithography for which he have so 
ee - pre-eminent. Colour-printing, as perfected by nis 
rendered available, from the rapidity and economy with which it 
is produced, for every pu of illustration,either fac-similes of 
= or book-plates ; likewise to the production of pattern- 
ooks, show cards, &c. Every description of Engineering eee 
Plan Work, and allkinds of 1 wor! r pro- 
fessional oye or thetrade, with a rapidity and ae of 
style hitherto uncombined. Estimates given.—17, Gate-street, 
Lincoln’s [nn-fields. 


OOKBINDING.—W. HOLMES, Practical 
Bookbinder, 195, Oxford-street, London. Books bound in 
Morocco, Russia, or Calf, both —_ and elegant, on the lowest 
terms. a dicadlonen wai upo: terns. Estimates given 
for large or small Libraries. Address, 195, Oxford-street. 


IANOFORTE TUNER.—W. TIERNEY 

















offers his services as a PIANOFORTE TUNER, of great 
experience in his profession. An extensive practice amidst piano- 
fortes of every construction enables him to tune with an accuracy 
attainable only by long habit. Mr. Tierney tenders his opin 


102 
and mechanical skill in the choice of a pianoforte.—Rolls-buildings, | J yAMES 


Fetter-lane. 


ILUID COMPASS WITHOUT AIR BUB- 
BLE.—F. DENT, Chronometer Moker | to in wees and 
Prince Albert, has now opened the shop at 34. Ixchange, 
next door to his other rshop (No. 35), for the EXCLUSIVE SALE 
of the PATENT SHIP COMPASSES, for which the Prize Medal 
was awarded to the late E. J. Dent, at_the Great Exhibition, and 
his own Improved Fluid Compass, which is steadier than any 
other inuse. Price the same as ordinary Compasses. 


L x m NGTON 
PATENTEES OF THE ELECTRO PLATE, 

MANU PACTURING SILVERSMITHS, BRONZISTS, &eo.s 
Respectfully urge upon ih wy to observe that each article 
bears their Patent Mark,“ E. & CO, undera crown,” as noothers 
are warranted by — 

The fact frequent). ‘set forth of articles being plated by * Elking- 
ton’s Process,” affords no =< of the quality,as numerous 
manufacturers are licensed by them to use the Process,but without 
restriction in the mode of A ae ag re. the metal employed, or 
the thickness of silver depositedthereon. These productions were 
honoured at the late Great Exhibition by an award ofthe “* Council 
Medal,” and may be obtained at either Establishment, 

22, REGENT-STREET " 
45, MOORGATE-STREET, } LONDON; 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Estimates, Drawings,and Pricessent free by post. 
____Replating and Gtiding as usual, 


YOLD CHAINS and JEWELLERY.— 
WATHERSTON & BROGDEN beg to call the attention of 

the public to the following examples, showing the relative prices 
s 3 Ly L as JR in the purchase of a genuine, and of a spurious 


GENUINE GOLD CHAIN, 


Assumed cost of gold 
chain etrensi nasa 00 
Intrinsic value, (if wd 








and 








ELECTRO-GILT, OR POLISHED ZINC- 
GOLD CHAIN. 
Assumed cost of gold 
chain,ofequal maeneaye 0 0 
Intrinsic value, (if the 


gold isofl5carats).. 7 0 0] gold is of 74 carats) 310 0 
—" od ishour and | —_. ae whew and 
300 os £610 0 
" Difference, 115 op oat 


Watherston & Brogden, Goldsmiths. Manufactory, x. Hen- 
rietta-street, Covent-garden, London. Established a.p. 


AUTION.-BOND’s PERMANENT a 
ING INK, the original, and by far the best, requiring no 
preparation, offers the surest means of protection for every variety 
of household linen and wearing apparel, against loss or mistake ; 
for which reason be careful to ask for the genuine article, prepared 
by the inventor, John Bond, 23, Long-lane, West Smithfield, 
London. Sold by most Chemists, Stationers, and Medicine Ven: 
ders. Price 18. a bottle. 


*x* To avoid disap vitatanent from the substitution of counter- 
feits, be careful to ask for * The genuine Bond's oneange Mark- 
ing Ink,” and farther to distinguish it, observe that nnd 





size is, or has at any time been, prepared by him, the taontor and 
Proprietor. 


Cc O., | 


LOWER. -POTS and GARDEN SEATS,— — 
JOHN MURTLOCK, 250, Ba —, Tespectfully an. 
nounces that he has a very | 


in various geloum. oat Cw on ~~ 5° con en de. 
scription of useful LASS. and BA THEA WATE 
| ad powess possible oa = oun Onna ord-street, near 





ARL & CO.’ CREAMING HOP CHAM. 
PAGNE.— Price 16s. per dozen.— Bottles and Hampers 2. 6q, 
r dozen, or eetaraek— ae invigorating tonic and annie 
dinnes Address, Cans 4° Co. 1. Beaufert-busldings: ae, 
Invaiids.— 0 
London TUE TRADE SUPPLIED, _ 


us ROYAL CAMBRIDGE SHERRY,— 
This celebrated Wine is ryeulariy parveved te to H.R.H. the 








Duke of Cambridge, to Her Majesty’s to many 
leading ny ay throughout the Kingdom, while its quali, 
have gained for it, after of 
Medical Men. It ca in Bngland of the Ship; 


monly be had 
Messrs. BELLINGHAM & CU., 4, Beaufort- buildings, Strand, 368. 
per dozen; or in wood at the Port of Cadiz, 14. per quarter cask. 


Aare PALE or BITTER ALE.— 








invitec 





























Messrs. 8. ALLSUPP & SONS beg to inform the T of RICHAE 
that t! uy are now registering orders for the March Brewin they can bes 
their ALE ALE ine Coahe s of 18 Gallons and upwards, at oe 
BRE ‘PRY, Burtonon-Trent ; ; and at the under-mentiont OOKI 
rane. .«tiblishme 
LONDON at 61, , King William-street, .City; pn 
MANCH ESTER, at Ducie-place ; ; Oxierd etree 
DUDLEY. at the Burnt Tree ee cone 
GLASGOW, at 115, St. Vineeut-street; pnngnen bap 
DU tet yah Sey ton-qua: ye pee 
BIRMIN M, at Market Haul; FET 
SOUTH NATE, at 13, King-street, Bristol. A 
Messrs. ALLSU & SONS he opportunity of announcing PATEN 
to PRIVATE FAMILIES that their ALES, so strongly recom. fectly safe fr: 
mended by tne mectien fretecion. mig procured i DRAG are very neg 
) 7 e most CTs lace t 
LICENSED —— on “ALLSUPP’S PALE vi Fires 
spec , book: 
When ein bottle, the genuineness of the label can be ascertained pa Chure 
by its having “*ALLSOPP & SONS” written across it. ketstreet, 
DUTY OFF TEA. RNAI 
(ue REDUCTION of the TEA DUTY, and English 
the eas: afhate of the Tea-market, enables PHILLIPS & r 8, 
Company to descriptions 
rasa Tea, 28.8d., 28.10d., and 38. the first clas 
Rich ane Tea, 38. 3a. 2d., 38. 4d., and 38, 8d. soundest wo! 
Assam ays Souchong Tea, 4s. 451, New Oxi 
et Seucetert ‘en, 38. = . and 48. 4d, Surrey. 
t Moyune Gunpowder, 4s. egos 
The Best Pearl ge a ee R. XW 
Prime Co: 1g. 2d., and 18. 3d. entire 
The Best ae aa the Best Wait India Coffee, 18. 4d. at the CRYS 
Sugars are supplied at market prices. ordinary: De 
All goods sent carriage free by our own vans, if within eight 
miles. Teas, Coffees, and Spices sent carriage ‘free to any rail- tbe uti oo * 
way — vd market town in England, if to the value of 4, —4, Leadenh 
or u ee 
HILLIPS % COMPANY, Tea Merchants, 8, King William SHE] 
* parent, City, London.—A general Price Current sent free, on acca 
entie 
~~? ticed — 
(NOCOA is a NUT which, besides farinaceous travelling 
substance, contains a bland oil, less liable than any other oil — largest 
to rancidity. Possessing these two nutritive substances, Cocoa isa cA ian 
most valuable article of diet, more particularly when, by m of Arundel-st 
cal or other means, the maceous substance is perfectly ‘incor: " 
—s with the of oily, that the one will prevent the other from OCOA 
Such a union is presented in the Cocoa peepee by of the b 
EPPS. The delightful flavour, in part dependent upon led the 
the oil, is retained, and the whole ea is one suited to the Manufacture: 
most delicate stomach. 1! pac pons, Ze a 
JAMES uPrs. Homeopathic Ch cmiat: Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly; ENDE 
112, aie Russell-street, Bloomsbury ; B 
od rd to bur fay iy ty f the Analytical Sanitary io visit WIL 
nr urity, see the of the ytical Sani 
= +4 The Laneet, July 3 is51. —_ Perry's 
SLERS’ TABLE GLASS, CHANDELIERS, an a —_ 
LUSTRES, &c., 44, Oxford-street, London, conducted in con: ched else 
pexion with their Manufactory, Broad-street, Birmingham. Esta: of exquisiten 
ished 1807. Richly . and engraved Decante: nee reat variety, ornaments an: 
Wine Glasses, Water Jugs, Goblets, and all kinds of Table Glass ornaments an: 
——— ly moderate prices. Crystal glass Chandeliers, of new t 
A Gecigns, for Gas or Candles. A large stock of Foreign ditto, 
ner always on View. Furnishing orders executed Fired 2 
with Soae. it Stoves 
enabled to sell 
CARRIAGES of the lightest Construction, best Firstly—Fro1 
build and finish, at reduced prices.— For SALE, or to be Let dly—Fr 
on Job, al assortment of New and Second-hand EA RRIAGEs, ATHS 
comprising single and double seated Broughams, Clarences, Stey 
eras Barouches, Pilentums, Phaetons, &c.— Prake’s -estae 8. BUR 
—— Carriage Factory, 5, Lisle, or 11, Princes-street, Leicester: + - 
square. 
ret, Portman-squar. [Cr howe th 
RIZE MEDAL to GAISTOR'S ST DLS ished 


(MILITARY and PARK) ond uaguees. 

SADDLERY, Harness, Horse Clothing, Blankets, Brushes, 
Sponges, and every other ror uisite. Outfits og India. 
Prices,cash, from r cent. below those usually 
for credit. Mate: ints, Wevkmanshtn, and Style not to be s 

A detailed List will be sent free by post, or may be had on appli- 
cation at CAISTOR’S, 7, Baker-street, Portman-square, wherethe 
Exhibition Saddles and Harness may be seen. 


THE CLERGY, ARCHITECTS, AND 
CH URCH WARDENS. 
GILBERT J. FRENCH, BOLTON, Jopenshize, having a 
clined Re FURS Agents for — sale of his Manufactures 
CHU FURNITURE, ROBES, &., replies immediately t° 
all inqnizies addressed te him at Bolton, from which place 
orders a omy communica 
tions, ender fart Seadaseh-oanm omical and satisfac! ement. 
Parcels free at the we mss Railway Stations. 


OTICE.—BERDOE’S VENTILATING 

WATERPROOF LIGHT OVER-COATS resist any amour 
of rain, without confining perspiration, the fatal objection to 
other waterproofs, air-tight materials being unfit, and dangerous 
— ym and bein — - aps vulgar ether, pee are and 50 
‘or general use, ‘or rainy weal er 
—A_ large stock for ‘selection, also, of pps, S100 TAN 
ry a LADIBS’ MANTLES, HABITS ihe. —wW. BERD 
E ail LOR, &c., 96, NEW BOND-STREET, and 69, CORN 

vy). 


O YOU BRUISE YOUR OATS?— ~ Great 
Saving and Good for the Animal.—Oat Bruisers, 21 158.62 


and 4l, 58, 6d. ; Chaff Cutters, 11. 78. 6d, and QU. 198. 6d.—Many Wi" 
Lake & Co. 118, Fenchurch-street. 




















Showers, 31. to 
Hip, 14s. to 318 

d Plange, | 
great variety, f 


E BE 
in the x 
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EXCLUSIVE 
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Ditto, tron 4 
onvex shape 
Round and 6 
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(\LENN Y's PRIZE BALERIGGAN STOCK- 


INGS are entirely di 





Ibri nod in texture, ahd ‘and workmanship ; they 
called Sedingly light, and elastic, and more durable than any 
per make ot tL. A beautiful variety of these fabrics are 


the South-end Gallery of the Crystal Palace, 
Fett Gut ALOR Maleate Lo 
rer, CHARL G riggan House, Lom- 

t; and THRESHER & GLENNY, 152, Strand. 


ESSRS. GALLI & COTTI, Ornamental 
Tits j That they undertake 

t the nobility, gentry, and architec 
I OURATION of all kinds of BUILDINGS, Voth public and 
private. ey had great e in executing orpamental 
i the various materials of oil, fresco, distemper, en- 








URABILITY of GUTTA PERCHA 

TU BLNG.—Many foquicice having been mote as to the 
vDurability of — Percha T e Gutta a Company 
have pleasure in siving nehicity: to the following jeter: —FROM 
SIR RAYMOND JAKVIS, Bart. VENTNOR, ISLE of WIGHT. 
—Second Testi te “M h 10th, 1852.—In reply to your letter, 
received this morning, Boe the Gutta Percha Pubing for 
P pump Service, | can state, with much satisfaction, it answers per- 
Many Builders, and T persons, have lately examined 

it. and there is not the least ba difference since the: first 
laying down, now several yea and I am informed that it is to 
be paeoted generally in the houses vane are being erected here.” 
NB m this Testimonial it 1 seen that the COR- 
ROSIVE WATER of the ISLE of WIGHT has no effect on 


Tubin 
THE GUTTA A PERCHA COMPANY, vacanyaes, 
18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY- ROAD, LONDON 





&ec., they are enabled to produce their work with @ 
ayer 7 essrs. G. C., who obtained a medal at the 
Great Exhibition of 1851, have much pleasure in referring to 
works executed by them in’London and the provinces. Studio, 44 
Frith-street, Soho-square, Hours from 10 to 4 o'clock. 


ARTIES FURNISHING are respectfully 
invited to call and INSPECT the extensive WAKE-ROOMS 

of RICHARD LOADER, 23 and 24, Pavement, Finsbury, where 
theycan be supplied at F<. - prices,and of guaranteed quality. 





CHWEPPE’S SODA, POTASS, and MAG- 
NESIA WATERS, and BRATED LEMUNADE, continue 

to be manufactured upon the largest scale at their several Esta- 
blishments in London, Liverpool, Bristol,and Derby. The cele- 
brity cr these well- known waters, and the preference they uni- 
are that their perior 

quality over all others is well sustained. Every bottle is protected 
ya label with the name of their firm, without which none is 
genuine; and it may be had of nearly all penpeceiie Chemists 








YOOKING by GAS.—The most extensive series 

of well-constructed and efficient GAS COOKING APPARA- 

TUS are to be seen at F. EDWARDS & SON’S, 42, Poland-street, 

Oxford-street, where e one also yee? ~ seen in daily operation. The 

of ooking, cleanliness, and saving of 

trouble, must insure its ton ay universal adoption. A prospectus 
per post on receipt of'two stamps. 





the Kingdom. Importers of the German Selters Water, 
direct 1 from the eg as for the last twenty years. 
, Berners-street, London. 
THE CHOLERA!!! 
Prevented by the destruction of all Noxious Effiuvia. 


REWS’S DISINFECTING FLUID. — 








AFETY for STREET DOORS.—CHUBB’S 
PATENT LATCHES, — very smal) and neat keys, are per- 
fectlysafe from the attempts of picklocks and Ses keys. They 
are very strong, not liable to get SS of order, and the price solow 
as top! them 7 the reach of all c . Chubb’s ae 
nd Boxesforma complete Spey af 
books, &c. from fire and thieves. Chubb & re 57, st 
Prat’: Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord-street, Liverpool ; 16. 
ketstreet, Manchester ; and Horsley Fields. Bre core tga 


RNAMENTAL PAPER HAN GINGS, of 
English and French of Pannelled 
8, and every style a for the ~~ Kai, of all 
descriptions of Residences, Cabinet Furniture, and Upholstery of 
the first class, and at moderate prices. to insure art: wT of the 
soundest workmanship and choicest design.—E. T. om 
#5), og Oxford-street, Manufactory, Royal Mills, vo 
Surre 











d by the College oJ yey rp ay CHEAPEST 
ANDY STRONGEST CLORIDE UF ZINC.— Quarts, 2s.; Pints, 18.; 
Half-vPints, 6d —Sold by all Chemists, Druggists, ‘and Shipping 
Agents, and at — we Wharf, Mile Eud, London.— rene oine’ 
Messrs. Drew, Heyward & Barran, Bush- -lane, Cannon- Nee be 
N.B. * Crews’s rate ene 


Fluid is a cheap, powerful, 
preparation.”— Medica Cirewdar. = 


ETCALFE & CO.”S NEW PATTERN 
tne FOUPIRBCH A EENRTRATING HAIN BHUSHES 


thoroughly into the divisions of the Teeth, 
hairs not coming loose, 1s. An improv cache S wy td the 
the 


rus 

of injuring the finest pap. Penetrating H rushes, 

durable unbleached Russian bristles. pte RL 

graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which act in 

the most su ul manner. yrna —By means of 

—~ 7 Hy Me ry Aly: enabled to secure to their 

cus emers uxury of a e Smyrna Sponge. Only at 

METCALFE, BINGLEY CU.’8 Sole 

Oxtord-street, one door from Ss Ay tablish, wien 

_, Caution. — Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’r,” adopted by 
METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 28. per box. 








~The successful = of th + yd last Half i Century have proved 


question tha 
OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


me wl nouriship wers in the 
ration, and improvement of the Human Hair. ¢ See ien it from 
filling off or turning —strengt 
from scurf and dandrif—and makes it beautifully soft, curly, cat 
glossy. Its operation in cases of baldness is peculiarly active ; C 
also in the growth of the , Whiskers, Eycbrews.and 
tachios. For it is jially recommended, as forming 
the basis of a beautiful head of hair.— Price 3s. 6d. and 7s.; Family 
Bottles (equal to four small), 10s. 6d. ; and double that size, 21s. 
CAUTION. tle are the words, 








olaiia dl femme exananioran 
O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 


WHISKERS, &c. ?—If so, use Miss GRAHAM : 
aes E, the most efficaciou 8 Hairgenerant eve ever in B NOU 
u e Hair it isease 
its falling off, effectually eh, reek 4 — Feinand 
is guaranteed to = 





FNNEFORDSFURE FLUIDMAGNESIA 


been for many years sanctioned by the most eminent of 
the Medieai Profession as an excellent remedy for Acidities, 
Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. As a Mild Aperient 
it is admirably adapted for delicate Females, particularly during 
Pregnancy ; and it prevents the Pood of Infants from tarningsour 
during digestion. Combined with the ACIDULATED LEMON 
ods) P, it Lay an Effervescing La mae Draught, which is 
hig nly 96 —Prepared by DINNEFORD & 
ispensing Chem ists, (and Geneeal A rate A for the improved 
ions Hair Gloves : and Belt ts,) 172, New tenes London, and 
sold by allr tthe Empire. 











R, MECHI’S DRESSING BAGS, of an 

tirely novel construction, as EXHIBITED and SOLD 

at the CRYS AL, PALACE, combine all the advan of an 

ordinary mw and Dressing Case, with numerous other con- 

veniences for spparel, and are waried in cost to suit the economic, 

the utilitarian, or the luxurious, either for Ladies or Gentlemen. 
-4, Leadenhali-street, June 20. 


SHER’S DRESSING-CASES, for Ladiesand 





Gentlemen, in silver or plated, are furnished with the mor- 
ticed tiene wo warranted stand the tropical climate; also 
‘Trave! Wri ork-boxes, &c. er has one 


ofthe largest ¢ stocks in — » pales to suit all purchasers. 
Cases relined. Catalogues post-free.—183 and 189, Strand, corner 
of Arundel-street. 


OCOA NUT FIBRE MATTING and MATS 

of the best quality. pe: Jury of cles 28, Great Exhibition, 

Prize Medal to T. TRE LOAR, Cocoa Nut Fibre 
Manufacturer, 42, Ludgate-hil - 


SXDERS,. STOVES, and FIRE IRONS.— 
Poe rs of f the above ons = eee neers or ag! decidin 
to visit WILLIAM 8S. BUR W- . 39, Oxfo' 
street (corner of codes tine ; as, caaiaie. and 4 
and 5, Perry’s-place. tof FEN in the worl 
such an assortment of FEN 








IRONS, and GENER L IRONS 
proached elsewhere, ~~] for varie of beauty of design 
or exquisiteness of workmanship. right stoves, with bro | 


ornaments and two sets of bars, 2U. 14s, to 52 108. ; ditto with ormelu 
ornaments and two sets of bars, 51. 10s. to 121. 128. ; Bronzed Fenders 
— , with standards, from 78. to 3u. ; Steel Fenders from 2. 158, 
to &; ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments from 2l.15s. to 71.78. ; 
od. the set to 4. 4s. Sylvester and all other 
Stoves, with radiating oe plates. All which he is 


arges— 
Firstly—From the frequency and extent of his purchases; and 
Secondly— From those purchases being made exclusively forcash. 


ATHS & TOILETTE WARE.—WILLIAM 

8. BURTON has ONE LARGE SHOW-ROOM devoted ex- 
garively to the DISPLAY of BATHS and TOILETTE WARE. 
stock of each is at once the largest, pate <_ most varied 

—- submitted to the public, and marked at 


DR. DE JONGH'S 
LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER 
OIL. 


PREPARED FOR MEDICINAL USE IN THE LOFFODEN 
ISLES, NORWAY, AND PUT TO THE TEST OF CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS ; THE MOST EFFECTUAL REMEDY FOR CON- 
SUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, CHRONIC 
RHEUMATISM, AND ALL SCROFULOUS DISEASES. 


Approved of and recommended by Berzetivs, en re: Worn 
eo a pone Prreira, Fovuqvier, and other 


E 
aa beautifying the as 5 and sustaini 
pan ge oe ustain: —™ its oa powers in al 


28., ani to pa 
of the kingdom on Tevet it of 24 D, stam) 
GRAHAM, 3, New Road, Horne i rua et) yy Eve 


ese 

uite s estored.” ‘iss Orme. — “ Lha 

qu mt ae iss 7 ave FA = pair of whiskers, 
= “ive. Jones.—* My hair is restored.” Dr. Coffin, 


O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c.?—No other compound for the Hair h 
maintained such an enduring celebrity as EMILY DEAN'S 
CRINILENE. It is guaranteed to produce Whisk 
tachios, Eyebrows, &c. in a few weeks, and restore the air i ‘in 
baldness, from whatever cause, strengthen it when weak, pre 
its falling off, and effectually aE yness in all its stages ‘por 
he ag Dr. Wilson t is uni unrivalled.— 
Package ( elegantly perfumed); oa ee free on receipt tof 34 
penny-postage stamps, by MISS DEAN, Manchester-street, 
Gray 8-Inn-road, London. Sold by every Ohonlet in the Kingdom: 
“In one ‘ight it produced a beautifu ios.” 
i. Adams,—* It has prevented m: 7 hair falling off.” J. 
~~. yt Coiiene has quite checked the greyness that was coming 





on. 





NOW THYSELF !—Professor BLENK1nsoP 

PR ree moor to receive from inditdaeds of every rank the 
peg eee monials of his success in ping the CHA- 

RACTERS of Persons from their HANDWRITIN pointing 
- ee moral a at whether pas quae ow r bad.—Ad- 
ress by letter, ing age, sex,and p: osing 13 
postage stamps, to Dr. enkinsop, 344, Strand: London. — 





ical men and scientific chemists in Europe. 


Specially mows Nw nae od with medals by the Governments of Belgium 
and the 


Has almost wntem superseded all other kinds on the Continent, 
consequence of its proved superior power and efficacy—effecting 
& cure much more rapidly. 


Contains iodine, phosphate of chalk, volatile acid, and the ele- 
ments of the ae le—in short, all its most active and essential 
pm inciples—in larger quantities than the pale oils made in —— 3 = 
and and Newfoundland, deprived mainly of these by their m: 

of preparation. 


A pamphlet, by Dr. de Jongh, with detailed remarks upon its 
superiority, directions for use, and cases in which it has been pre- 
Scvibed with the greatest effect, will be forwarded gratis, on sapli- 
zhe. sietictnet Testimonial of the late Dr. JONATHAN 
PEREIRA, Professor at the University of London, Author of 
‘The Elements of Materia Medica and Therapeutics,’ is selected 
from innumerable others from Medical and Scientific men of the 
highest distinction. 


* My dear Sir,—I was very glad to find from you, when I had the 
pleasure of seeing you in London, that you were interested com- 





with th on that have tended to make his Esta’ lishment the most 
ished in this country. Portable Showers, 7s. 6d.; Pillar 

Showers, 32 to 5l.; Nursery, 138. 6d. to 328. ; Sponging. 328. ; 
Hip, 148. to 31s. 6d. A large assortment of Gas, Faranes, Hot and 
Cold Plunge, Vapour, and Camp Shower Baths.—Toilette Ware in 
variety, from 158. 6d. to 458. the Set of Three. 


HE BEST SHOW of IRON BEDSTEADS 
in the KINGDOM is eR AN 8. mst nade He 
hss TWO VERY LARGE ROO which are dev the 
EXCLUSIVE SHOW of IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS. and 
CHILDREN’S CUTS with appropriate Bed ding and Mattresses, 
3, Portable Folding Bedsteads, 

8, fitted “with dovetail joints 
and Cots from 21s. each. and- 
Bedsteads, in great variety, 








sacking, from 21s. ; 
some Ornamental Iron and Brass 
from 22. 19a. to 132. 138, 


PAPIER MACHE and IRON TEA-TRAYS. 
An assortment of Tea Trays and ee wholly unprece- 

dented; whether as to extent, variety, or novelty. 

New Oval shape Papier’ Mfch: 

De rave, Per set of three ..... . from 20. 0d, to 10 guineas. 
itto, ron ditto.. . from - 0d. to 4 guineas. 
Sonvex shape, ditto; 


a from 7s. 0d. 
Gothic waiters, eake and bread baskets, equally low. 
a LLLIAM 8. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW-ROOMS 
a rof GEN GH eE sa exclusive of the shop, devoted solely to the 
i ow of GENER. URNISHING ~ ONGERY tinelud- 
met Gilera, Micke a ilver Plated and Japanned Wares, [ron 
8, and ‘Beddin| a) 80 arranged and ¢ 





jally in Cod Liver Oil. It was fitting that the Author of the 
best analysis and investigations into the properties of this Oil 
should himself be the Purveyor of this important medicine. 
“TI feel, however, some diffidence in venturing to fulfil your 
request by giving you my opinion of the quality of the oil of which 
you gave me a sample; because I know that no one can be better, 
and few so well, acquainted with the physical and chemical pro- 
perties of this medicine as yourself, whom I regard as the highest 
authority on the subject. 
“I can, however, have no hesitation about the propriety of re- 
sponding to your application. The oil which you gave me was of 
the very finest quality, whether idered with ref to its 
colour, flavour, or chemical properties ; and I am satisfied that for 
medicinal purposes no finer oil can be procured. 
“With my best wishes for your success, believe me, my dear Sir, 
to be very faithfully yours, (Signed) 
“JONATHAN PEREIRA.” 

“ Finsbury-square, London, April 16, 1851. 

“To Dr. de Jongh.” 


Sold Wholesale and Retail, in bottles labelled with Dr. de 
Jongh’s stamp and signature, by 


ANSAR, HARFORD & CO. 77, STRAND, 








ys Consi and Agents for the United Kingdom and British 





t purchasers ener may easily and at once make their 
str mieetie sent (per post) free. i 
Teturned for ene afticle not approved of. . 


29,0; corner of Newm: 
and CREW HAR LAN STREES ee and dand 5 PERRY o- Peach 


i and by all respectable Chemists and Venders of Medi- 
cines in Town and Country, at the following prices :— 


IMPERIAL MEASURE. 





K NOW THYSELF. — Persons desirous of 
knowing the gifts, defects, talents, tastes, affections, a 

other istics of th orany friends in whom they 1 are 

interested, must send a ————-. of tt e WRITING, fietinn cox 

and age, (inclosing 13 pen postage stamps), to Miss GRAHAM, 

3, New-road, Hornsey’ M! Middlesex. o—_ they will receive a minute, 

phiological Galtegation, written in style liarly her oue. 

estimonial from W. “ Having seen severa. al at 

als of character, and cine much struck with the  Forcithe tr wiruths 

contained in them, I should like your ee of mine.” 

H. S.—* Your delineations aremostiaith 








O NERVOUS SUFFERERS.—A Retired 

Clergyman having been restored to health ina few days, after 
many years of great nervous ant is anxious to make known 
to others the ndoens p= ae. — therefore, send p42. TL re- 
ceiving a s' ed envelope, pro y addressed, a pre- 
scription pe Direct, the ev. E. DOU GLAS. 3 aS, Holland- 
street, Brixton, London. 





This og. pees, sent free by post for eight e stamps, 
2, Regent-street, corner of Air-street, London, 
EAFN ESS : 


Mode of Self-Cure for Country 
Patients, by new and painless treatment; Deafness of any 
kind relieved in half an hour; ——ss a few hours ; instant relief 
from those unpleasant noises in Dr. HERBERT M 

FR Savgosn-Aariete Member of the’ Edinburgh Royal College 
of Surgeons. Receives patients daily at his residence, 72, Regent- 
street, London (first door in Air-street). 


BAMPTON PILL of HEALTH eiectealiy 
pains in the chest, 

&e. ; = sty — to the oe promote digestion, create 

appetite, relieve languor and depression < 7] while to pee 

who suffer from siness, heavines fhe toneecaied. the head and 

ears, shes. offer advantages that will | not vail to 

Sold by all Venders of Medicine. Price 1s, 


LAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS, 

price 18. lad. cand ~ ae per b box. - Amens the man dis- 
coveries that ize ti othing has conferred 
such a boon upon suffering oumeni as the. © discovery of oo) 7 
cellent medicine for Gout and Rheumatism.—Sol ae Medicin 
Venders. Observe that “ Thomas Prout, 229, Strand, London,” is 
impressed upon the Government stamp. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS effected another Cure 
of the DIGESTIVE ORGANS.—Mr. Andrew Dawson, of 

















Melbourne, was a constant sufferer from indigestion ; no matter 
what he ate, the difficulty of seeing it was always the Ly for 
which he consulted many of the medical profession, an: tried 


remedy after remedy, without attaining an 

Being nearly dispirit ted with continual suffering, he was ad 

to try Holloway’s Pills: he did so, oe adhered to the diet recom- 

mended with the directions ; thus he has so strengthened the tone 

of stomach and increased his = petite that he can now ——— 
er withou least 


t 
a Ses core cle. 


benefit whatever. 
vised 


imal or 
; and 





Half-Pints, 28, 6d. ; Pints, 4@ 9d. 


ence cla by all 
blishment, 244, 
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EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


WRITING MANUAL. 2s. 6d. 
WRITING MODELS. First Set. 2s. 6d. 


WRITING MODELS. Second, Third, and 
Fourth Sets. 18. each. 


WRITING BOOKS. 2s. per dozen. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By DR. RUS- 
SELL. 18. 6d. 


ARITHMETIC TAUGHT by QUESTIONS. 
48. 6d. 


PESTALOZZIAN EXERCISES in ARITH- 
METIC. 18, 6d. 


TABLES of SQUARES, UNITY, and 
FRACTIONS. On Four Large Double Sheets, mounted. 2s, 


TABLES of UNITY and FRACTIONS. 
Small Set. 9d. 


SOLOMON’S ARITHMETICAL TABLES. 


OUTLINES of the HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND. le 


OUTLINES of the HISTORY of FRANCE. 
By 0. CUCKAYNE, M.A, 18.3¢. 


OUTLINES of ROMAN HISTORY. 10d. 
OUTLINES of GRECIAN HISTORY. 1s, 
OUTLINES of SACRED HISTORY. 2s.6d. 


OUTLINES of the HISTORY of IRE- 
LAND. ls. 


OUTLINES a the HISTORY of the BRI- 
TISH CHURCH. 18.6d. 


OUTLINES of ECCLESIASTICAL HIS- 
TORY. 2. éd. 


OUTLINES of GEOGRAPHY. 10d. 
OUTLINES o; ASTRONOMY. 10d. 
‘OUTLINES of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
OUTLINES of GEOLOGY. 102. 
OUTLINES of CHEMISTRY. 10d. 
ELEMENTS of BOTANY. 1s. 

EASY POETRY for CHILDREN. 1s. 


FIRST POETICAL READING BOOK. By 
‘W. MACLEOD. 9d. 


SECOND READING BOOK. By W. Mac- 
LEOD. 8d. 


TALES, CONVERSATIONS, and EASY 
LESSONS from HISTORY. 28. 


HOUSES, FURNITURE, 
CLOTHING, 28, 


The UNIVERSE, the ANIMAL, VEGE- 
TABLE, and MINERAL KINGDOMS, and the HUMAN 


FORS 
SEA- 


FOOD, and 


a CALENDAR, MONTHS, 
ONS. 28, 


DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. 2s. 
ELEMENTS of ANCIENT HISTORY. 2s. 
ELEMENTS of MODERN HISTORY. 2s. 
FIRST BOOK of GEOMETRY. 1s. 6d. 
FIRST BOOK of ALGEBRA. 1s. 6d. 
ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA. By T. G. Hatt, 


M.A., Professor of Mathematics in King’s College. 5s. 


INTRODUCTORY LESSONS on CHRIS- 
TIAN EVIDENCES. éd. 


INTRODUCTORY LESSONS on the HIS- 
TORY of RELIGIOUS WORSHIP. 22, 


EASY LESSONS. on REASONING. 1s. 6d. 
EASY LESSONS on MONEY MATTERS. 
1s. 


and the 


Lonpon : 








INTRODUCTORY LESSONS on the BRI- 
TISH CONSTITUTION. 6d. 


NEW INTRODUCTION to LOGIC. 1s. 
CLASS READING-BOOK. By G. Luptow. 
Witha Dictionary of Scientitic Terms. 23. 6d. 


INTRODUCTION to ENGLISH COMPO- 
SITION. By the Rev.J.EDWARKDS. 28. 


READINGS in POETRY. 33s. 6d. 

READINGS in ENGLISH PROSE LITE- 
RATURE. 38. 6d. 

READINGS in BIOGRAPHY. 3s. 6d. 

READINGS in SCIENCE. 33s. 6d. 

READINGS from SHAKSPERE. 4s. 6d. 

READINGS in ITALIAN PROSE LITE- 
RATUKE. By G. A. BEZZI. 7s. 

The HOUSE I LIVE IN. 2s. 6d. 

MANUAL of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 
By W. L. BEVAN, M.A. 2. 6d. 

HANDBOOK of BIBLE GEOGRAPHY. 2s. 

BIBLE MAPS. With copious Index. By 
W. HUGHES, P..G.8. Cloth, 5s. col. 

BIBLE. MAPS for SCHOOLS. 3s. 


USEFUL ARTS EMPLOYED in the PRO- 
DUCTION of FOOD. 2a. 6d. 


USEFUL ARTS EMPLOYED in the PRO- 
DUCTION of CLOTHING. 28, 6d. 


USEFUL ARTS EMPLOYED in the CON- 
STRUCTION of DWELLING-HUUSES, 23. 6d. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for BEGIN- 
NERS. 143 Woodcuts. 2s. 

EASY LESSONS in MECHANICS. 3s. 

FIGURES of EUCLID. By J. Epwarps, 


M.A. 28. 


SCHOOL HISTORY of ENGLAND, abridged 


from Gleig’s * Family History of England’; with Chronology, 
Cont ary 8 igps, and Quest 63. 





ANALYSIS of GRECIAN HISTORY. By 
DAWSON W. TURNER, M.A. Head Master of the Royal Insti- 
tution, Liverpool. 2s. 


ANALYSIS of ROMAN HISTORY. By 
D. W. TURNER, M.A. 2, 


ANALYSIS of ENGLISH ont of FRENCH 
HISTORY. By D. W. TURNER, M.A. 


STUDENT'S MANDAL of agundiies HIS- 
TORY. By Dr.COUKE TAYLOR, 10a. 6d. 


STUDENT'S MANUAL of MODERN HIS- 
TORY. By Dr. COOKE TAYLOR. 10a. 6d. 


HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
By Dr. BURTON, 52. 


HISTORY of the ENGLISH REFORMA- 
TION. By F.C. MASSINGBEKD, M.A. 63. 


HISTORY of MOHAMMEDANISM. By 
Dr. COOKE TAYLOR. 4s. 


BIBLE NARRATIVE. By Miss Zorntiv. 
78. 
LES POETES FRANCAIS. Morceaux 


choisis dans les meilleurs Poétes, avec une Notice yyy 
sur chaque Poéte. Par A. ROCHE, Two Parts. 38. 6d. e 
complete, 6s. 


LE TELLIER’S FRENCH GRAMMAR, 
adapted by J. F. WATTEZ. 4s. 


VENTOUILLAC’S RUDIMENTS of the 
FRENCH LANGUAGE. 33, €d. 


FRENCH CLASSICS. Abridged. By Marin 
DE LA VOYE. 
TELEMAQUE. 2s. 6d. 
VOYAGES DE CYRUS. 2s. 
BELISAIRE. 1s. 6d. 
PIERRE LE GRAND. 2s. 
CHARLES XII. 9s. 
GIL BLAS. 4s. 





JOHN W. 








PARKER anv SON, West Srranp. 


COLLOQUIAL EXERCISES on familiar 
FRENCH IDIUMS. By J.F,WATTEZ. 28. 6d, 


FRENCH POETRY; with English Notes, By 
VENTOUILLAC. 22. 


GERMAN CLASSICS. With Notes. By 
Professor BERNAY 


SCHILLER’ Ss MAID OF ORLEANS, 2s. 
SCHILLER’S WILLIAM TELL. 2s. 


GERMAN WORKS. By Professor Brryays, 
of King’s College. 
WORD BOOK. 3s. 
PHRASE BOOK. 3s. 
CONVERSATION BOOK. 3s. 
GRAMMAR. 5s. 
EXERCISES. 4s. 6d. 
BXAMPLES. 3s. 
READER 
HISTORICAL "ANTHOLOGY. 5s. 


COMPLETE LATIN GRAMMAR. By 
J. W. DONALDSON, D.D. Head Master of Bury School. 3a 64, 


LATINZ GRAMMATIC# RUDI. 
MENTA. By Dr. DONALDSON, 1s. 6d. 


EXERCISES adapted to Dr. Donatpsoy’s 
LATIN GRAMMAR. 22. 6d. 


LATIN EXERCISES for JUNIOR 


CLASSES. | By Dr. MAJOR, Head Master of King’ 
School. 92. 6d. ao ap 


LATIN EXERCISES for MIDDLE FORMs, 
By the Rev. J. EDWARDS. 4s. 


LONGER EXERCISES in LATIN PROSE 
COMPOSITION. By J. W. DONALDSON, D.D. 8v0. 68. 60, 


RULES and EXERCISES in the USE 


of the LATIN SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. By the Rev. J. 
CROCKEK. 


PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES | — LATIN 
LYRICS. By the Rev. J. EDWARDS, 33,—KEY. 


PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES» in LATIN 
ELEGIACS and HEROICS. By J. EDWARDS, M.A. 3 


CATILINE and J UGUBTHA of SALLUST; 
with Anthon’s Notes. 2s. 6d. eac' 


SELECT EPISTLES of CICERO ani 
PLINY; with English Notes. 22, 6d. 


SELECT aunties of CICERO; with 
English Notes. 2s. 6d. 


ZENEID of VIRGIL; with Anthon’s Notes 
Edited by Dr. MAJOR. 5s. 


JACOBS’ FIRST GREEK READER;; with 
English Notes. 4. 


COMPLETE GREEK GRAMMAR. By 
Dr. DUNALDSON. 4s. éd. 


GRACZ GRAMMATIC/ RUDIMENTA. 
By Dr. DUNALDSON., 23s, 6d. 


XENOPHON’S ANABASIS of CYRUS, 
I. and II.; with Notes. By Dr. HICKIE, 32. 6d. 


EXCERPTA ex TACITI ANNA 
Edited by Professor PILLANS. 23. 6d. 


EXCERPTA « ex ARRIANO. Edited by Dr 
DONALDSON. 2s. 6d. 


EXCERPTA ex HERODOTO ; with English 
Notes. Edited by Dr. MAJOR. 4s. 6d. 


EXCERPTA ex LUCIANO. Edited by 
Ww, B omits, M.A. Head Master of the Freeman's Orphi 
c! 


EXCERPTA ex XENOPHONTIS CYRO- 
PD1A; with English Notes. By Dr. MAJOR. 338. €d. 


LATIN SELECTIONS ; with Historical and 
Geographical Outlines, Rules for Construction, and Exereias 2 
Scanning. By T. 8. CAKK. 33, 64.—The APPENDIX, 6d 


HOMER’S ILIAD, I. to III.; with Anthon' 
Notes. Edited by Dr. MAJOR. 4s. €d. 


SOPHOCLIS PHILOCTETES ; with English 
Notes. By HAIG BROWN, M.A. Fellow of ‘Pembroke Colles 
Cambridge. 28. 

SOPHOCLIS CEDIPUS TYRANNUS; wit 
English Notes. By the same Editor. 2s. 6d. 


LIBTS. 


Pa 
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